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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The original subscribers who paid for the 
paper when Mr. Sullivan started it in 1894 have 
been sent every issue since, and with this number 
will have received more than they are entitled 
to. They are invited to renew their snbscrip- 
tions, not onljr for themselves but for their 
friends. Running a reform paper even so small 
and modest as Thb Record has some compen- 
sations, but not among them is financial profit. 
If it wasn't for some kind friends near at home 
the publisher would pot only have the work to 
do, but also foot most of the bills. Can't you 
subscribe for some one else as well as yourself ? 
Ten subscriptions for %2, 

No one receiving Thb Record who hasn't 
paid for it, will be dunned. 

SPECIAL EDITION. 
The regular number would not come out till 
March, but matter has accumulated that ought 
to be published, and this is an extra. The reg- 
ular numbers will be brought out on time, and 
if sabs, come in, one and possibly more extras 
will appear during this year. 

ANOTHER YEAR. 

The Record enters now on its third vol- 
ume. It will he run through 1896. Whether 
1897 will see the beginning of another volume 
is a question depending upon circumstances, 
and its subscribers. 

The publisher cannot afford to pay the bills, 
and if he could, thinks it useless to do so for 
any length of time. If the subscribers, after a 
decent trial, won't pay the bare cost of priming 
and postage, then either the people are not 
ready for such a paper, or else the editor or the 
publisher don't know his business. In either 
case, the paper had better stop. So much for 
those who haven't subscribed. Now's your 



chance. In 1897 yon may not have any chance. 
Ten for $2. 

The editor is a very busy business man. He*s 
willing to give his time to this work as lon^ as it 
seems necessary. It has been necessary in the 
past. The Record has filled a valuable place. 
Pacts aud laws have been gathered here which 
else would have been swept into oblivion. And 
the facts have been the strongest argument. 
The Record has not only been a true, safe- 
keeper of fucts, but also, when read carefully, 
an overwhelming argument for Direct Legisla- 
tion. 

In the first progress of the movement snch a 
gatherer and preserver was greatly needed. Mr. 
Sullivan showed foresight in starting this paper. 
But as the movement progresses and no other 
reform movement has grown with the sturdi- 
ness and rapidity of the Direct Le^slation 
movement, and as other journals take it up and 
record its advance and argue for it, there is not 
that need of a paper like The Record. 

The Record has been valuable as a spreader. 
One article in a recent issue was followed 
through its reprints and it was printed in 
papers with h circulation close onto if not 
over a million. The Record has a large 
exchange list, and will put any paper 
applying onto that list, whether it re- 
turns the compliment or not. But the time 
may come when the work and talents of the 
editor can be applied to better avdantage else- 
where. It has at limes already seemed so to 
him. When he is sure of that, promises will 
be fulfilled and the paper will stop. Subscribe 
now ; a year hence the chance may be gone. 
Ten for $2, 

POLICY. 

While The Record, from the nature of its 
aim, must be political, it has not been and will 
not be partisan. It recognizes that while there 
is more Direct Legislation sentiment in the Pop- 
ulist party than in all other parties, yet there 
are ardent Republicans. like Messrs. McEwan 
and Irwin, and Democrats, like Messrs. Cotter 
and Sulzer, who are fighting for Direct Legisla- 
tion, and also that there are many young men 
who are sick of party and who see that Direct 
Legislation will kill the bitter partisan spirit 
which is a curse to our country. So The Rbc- 
ord will strive to sympathetically record the 
facts of any D. L. movement, whether inside of 
any party or outside of all. 

The editor believes, and this belief is shared 
by the closest students of the movement, that Di- 
rect Legislation will come in the smaller places 
first ; gradually spreading till finally it seizes 
on to some State, and from this will spread to 
other States, until finally it reaches the nation. 
That is, that it will come from below upward. 
This would be the natural growth of a demo- 
cratic movement Yet in the United States our 
township, county, ward and city life has been 
stified, and the patriotic sentiment has flowed 
into State and National channels. We think 
more of the State and Nation than we do of the 
locality. It is possible that this divergence of so- 
cial sentiment may overbalance the natural 
growth of Direct Legislation and cause it to de- 
velope first in State life before it comes in local 
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life. This view is streogtbened by the fact tbat 
most of oar local life, ifnot created by, is sub- 
ordinate to State management Despite these 
facts, it seems to the editor that it will develop 
first in localities, and that that is the wisest way 
for it to develop. 

So the most attention will be given to local 
Direct Legislation. This will not be an easy 
task during the coming year, when a national 
campaign will g^ve a national trend to all polit- 
ical ideas. Hence, this issue has an article on 
the New England town meeting, the very in- 
teresting account of what was done in Buck- 
ley, Wash., and other local matter. 

Yet agitation for State and national Direct 
Legislation and for the insertion of planks in 
platforms is very valuable educationally, and 
due space will be given. But in all matter, facts 
and laws will have precedence over arguments. 
Other papers are giving the arguments. If 
The Rrcord can furnish the material its aim 
will be accomplished. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Eltweed Pomeroy is editing a column every 
week in The Coming Nation ^ with a circulation 
of between 50,000 and 70,000, and a'so in The 
Appeal to Reason, with a rapidly growing 
issue. L. E. Swope» of Morehead, Kan., is put- 
ting a column weekly in The Sentinel of that 
State. Mrs. Myra Peppers, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
furnishes a colunm or so to The Farmer's Tri- 
dune. General Weaver's paper. Dr. Persifor 
M. Cooke, of Denver, furnishes a column to 
each Sunday edition of The Rocky Mountain 
News, Many other papers have frequent arti- 
cles. 

ne Industrial Herald, of Oregon City, Ore., 
had a fine number devoted to Direct Legisla- 
tion on Nov. 8th last, and The Tacoma 
Sun followed suit on Dec. 13th and The Comb- 
ing Nation on Jan. 4th. The articles in the last 
were gathered with great care, and they will be 
reprinted in book form, price 10 cents. And so 
many articles came in that they have over- 
flowed into succeeding numbers. Between one 
and two hundred thousand of this issue was 
sold. They are sold at %\.qo per hundred Ad- 
dress Tennessee City, Tenn. They have also 
published a pamphlet, entitled •* The Social De- 
mocracy,** by J. W. Arrowsmith, price 5 cents. 
Th's is a fine bit of work. 

F. J. Eddy has rewritten, enlarged and much 
improved his pamphlet on *' The Referendum 
Prmclple'* already noticed. It may be ob- 
tained from TiiE Record, price 10 cents, or 
|r.oo a dozen. J. W. Sii1livan*8 book, "Direct 
Legi<(lation,** may also be obtained from The 
Record, pri«^e 25 cents. 

The Insc edition of SulUvan*8 book is almost 
exhausted, and arrangements have been made 
by which Thr Record and Tht Coming Nation 
get out another edition on cheaper paper with 
ch'^aper binding. Mr. Sullivan has given not 
only the copyright but also the use of the 
plates, and this edition will be sold for 10 cents 
each . Ic will be ready some time during the 
spring. 

There are only a few of the Volume I. of 
Thr Record left. While thev last they'll be 
sold for 50 cents. Vol. If. of The Record has 
now be n b«>und. It embaces five numbers, 
and will be sold for 25 cents. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE CITIES. 
By Eltweed Pomeroy, 

Seprinted from The Apierican Federationitt By 
RequeMt. 

"There are said to be republicao villages m 
America where everybody is civil, honest and 
substantially comfort able. But tbese viilases have 
several unfair advantages— there are no lawyers 
in them, no town coudcUs, no parliaments, duch 
republican villages on a large scale would be 
worth fighting for."— Jofcn Ruskin, 

That our city governments are failures is a 
fact that is beooming more and more widely 
recognized. Many of them are so corrupt that 
the services they render their citizens are poor 
compared with the services given by the city 
officials in semi- barbarous countries, like Tur- 
key and Russia. That the chief of police in 
San Francisco formerly kept a gambling house, 
and that the police of Chicago hceneed brothels 
unofficially, for their own private pocket, 
would seem to indicate that the lowest depths 
had been reached. But there was a still low* r 
one proved before the Lexow committee, in 
New York, where it was shown tliat the police 
were in league with a professional abortionist. 

Is this rottenness due to demoorac} ? This is 
the first question to answer. 

Statistics prove that our population is moving 
rapidly into the cities. The country is being 
depleted to build up the cities. More and more 
people are gathering in the cities. The life of 
our nation is bound up with the life of the 
cities. They are becoming more and more 
powerful, not only as population centers, but 
also centers for the diffusion of thought and 
opinion, intellectual, social, economic and 
political. As our cities go, so goes the nation, 
if our municipal governments cannot be made 
pure and efficient, then good-bye to the repub- 

The second question is : How can our munic- 
ipal governments be purified and strength- 
ened ? These questions are of vital interest. I 
propose to state some facts by way of answer. 

The town of Brooklinc, Mass., has a popula- 
tion of 15.000. Within a radius of ten miles of 
its town hall is a population of nearly a mildon, 
increasing at the rate of 2,000 a month. The 
town is entirely surrounded by the cities cf 
Boston and Newton. It is a part of the county 
of Norfolk, although entiiely cut off from it by 
the counties of Suffolk and Middl»sex. It is 
within the roetropolitian district of Boston, but 
is not a part of the city of Boston. It is a town 
within a city. The social and economic con- 
ditions are identical with other parts of the 
city of Boston. If the results of the govern- 
ment of Brookline are different from the results, 
of the government of Boston, surely it can onlyj 
be due to a difference in the methods of govern-/ 
ment and to the principles at the bottom oij 
those methods. . 

Boston is not as badly governed as some 
cities, nor as well governed as others. It haa 
its corruption, its bosses, it rings aiid its un^ 
solved problems. Almost annually does ' 
apply to the State l^^lature for the solution 
some of these problems, and the legisla) 
almost as often puts an inch piaster on A^bap- 
ing sore. The other times it either does 4 
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ing or trims out one set of officeholders toput 
in another. The city is abused by its West 
End street railway, and its gas companies 
charge one rate in one part of the city and a 
higher in another part, getting all the traffic 
wul bear. It is a fair example of our munici- 
pal bad government. It has a mayor, alder- 
men, etc., as do other large cities. 

Brookline is a New England town, with the 
New England town meeting, in which anf 
voter can take part, can ask any question of the 
five selectmen (who are the town's chief officers, 
elected annually) and of the other officers; he, 
with nine others, can secure the insertion of 
any proposition in the w arrant for calling the 
town meeting, where it will be discussed and 
voted on. The people appropriate every dollar 
that is spent. It is the most democratic system 
of government that can possiblv be devised. 

It may be paid that the business is limited, 
that the money passing through their hands 
doesn't amount to much, and that if it did the 
system would break down. 

A warrant for the } early town meeting lies 
before me; it contains eighteen propositions 
calling for action. AccompHnying it is a pam- 
phlet of seventeen pagen, being the ** Report of 
the Selectmen of Brook Jine on the Articles in 
t he WurraDt ;*' and a book of 453 pages, with 
1»4 additioudl pages of assessor s reports, and 
eighteen more pages of index, which is the 
** One Hundred and Eighty-ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Town Officers of Brookline.'' The 
basiness is not Lmiied. 

I find on page 848 of this report that the 
receipts last year were $1,795,217 and the pay- 
ments (1,795,580. This is nearly three times 
the receipts and expenditures of the State of 
New Hampshire and about the same as the 
State fund o( New Jersey. The entire debt of 
Brookline amouuts to (2,146,284, wiih sinking 
fund and cash against it of $407,105. In the 
warrants are proposals to give the tre^urer 
power to borrow, forcertain specified purposes, 
f 154,500, and, with the approval of the select- 
men, to borrow up to $800,000, in anticipation 
of tax puyni nts. During the past year he did 
borrow $604,600, and in most of those cases he 
was directed not to i»ay over 4 per cent, interest 
on loaub, and really did pjy 8>4 per cent, to 8 
9-16 per cent. The credit of a purely democra- 
tic goverunient is thus shown to be of the very 
besc The United States p tid a higher rate of 
interest on its last bond issue. The appn pria- 
tions ahked lor in the war* ant foot up to $928,- 
252. This is nearly $8,000 a day for running 
expenses. Other facts could easily be cited to 
prove that the amount of money involved is not 
small, but these are sufficient 

How is it done? During the decade from 
1784 to 1795, the town meetings averaged seven 
•^i a year. Although the business has increased 

ot two hundred times during the century, there 

Tftt were dunng the decade from 1884 to 1895 an 
^ average of eight town meetings a year, and if 

adjournments and general elections are omit- 
ifS! ted , there were four a year. 
[I ]i The meetings begin at 7 p. m. and are usually 

^ t: over between 10 and 11 p. m. The town has a 
oe* 1 population of 15,000. The polls assessed are 
4.168. Nearly all of these are voters. At the 
election in 1894, 1,982 votes were cast for gov- 
ernor and about the same for the other offioera 
The town hall will seat between 1,000 and l,20a 




and occasionally is filled, but usually there is 
between 200 and 800. Policemen are at the 
door with a check-list, and only voters and 
reporters are allowed on the floor. The gal- 
leries are open to the non- voting public. Thus, 
by the law of natural selection, the public- 
spirited voters attend and the lazy ana Indif- 
ferent stay at home, while there is enough of 
the cantankerous element to prevent stagna- 
tion. 

There is little tendency to oratory and many 
questions are asked. The previously circulated 
repons are very full and accurate, but occasion- 
ally a question will brine out an unseen point 
and an appropriation win be withheld. There 
is no foul 102-rolling. The differences between 
different sections are adjusted man to man, 
face to face. There is a fair reciprocitv. No 
one section feels safe to act the part of the dog 
in the manger. 

'^There is a distinct tendency to economy. 
Tills makes the selectmen careful in recom- 
mending appropriatit>ns. The first question 
asked is: ** Wdl it pay?*' If yes, the appro- 
priations are liberal. Thus the owners of land 
along Bencon street wished to widen it from 
fifty to 160 feet, with a parkway in the center. 
There was an amicable co-operation between 
them and the town, and it was done in 1886 
and lb87, at an exp ^nse of $615,000, of which 
the town paid $465, 000, Boston controls Beacon 
street before it enters and after it leaves Brook- 
line, and was compelled to follow the town's 
lead. A pure democracy leads in improve- 
ments a community governed by a centralized, 
delegated body. In six years the property im- 
mediately on each side of this parkway had in- 
creased in value ho much that the town was 
cotlecMing an additional annual revenue of 
$51,000, a handsome return on an investment 
of $465,000. So it is all through the town 
work. A cursory glance at the many reports 
shows at once that the people are not niggardly 
in votiuK appropriations where they are con- 
vinced tUHt it will do good. 
% Of course, there are differences of opinion. 
But they are usually settled by discussion before 
a vote is had. On looking over the records of 
the seven town meetings of last year I find 
several propositions passed over to the next 
meeting for more consideiation, a few indefi- 
nitely postponed, but most of them passed unan- 
imouoly without the taking of the yeas and 
nays, and where the yeas and nays have been 
taken only one vote is recorded in the negative. 
A full and free didcussion o^ things which 
directly concern them develops hardiony of 
opinion and action. 

Only a few more aa vantages of this democra- 
tic government can be touched on here. 

More than a tenth of the appropriations are 
for the schools. These have increased from 
$89,100 in 1884, to $97,715 in 1895. The schools 
are, from this report, very well managed. Be- 
sides the primary and grammar schools, they 
include a high school, manual training school, 
a chemical laboratory, art and music instruc- 
tion, physical training and evening schools, 
free to all, of course. 

The report on the water works is almost a 
model. Brookluie claims to have far better 
water than Boston. The board of health report 
shows that sickness and the death rate are de- 
creasing, ^e librarian's report shows a cir- 
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culatiog of 5.2 books per inhabits nt this year, 
against 4.52 last year. 80 one might go through 
these various reports, which gauge the pro- 
gress of a democracy in good government. 
Only two other items will be given : Five hun- 
dred dollars are appropriated for a public bath 
house for the boys. The assessor's report gives 
the names and residence of each taxpayer, 
with the poll tax, the total personal estate and 
its value, a description of the real estate and 
its value, and the total tax. A democracy 
wishes to know its resources and to have them 
publicly knowrL 

The average rate of taxation from 1874 to 
1885 was $11.95; for the last ten years the 
average rate has been $10.90, a large decrease, 
and it was a decade of the boldest improve- 
ment. The rate is so much less than the sur- 
rounding city of Boston that it attracts many 
people of the very best class, and in Boston, 
Brookiine is called the tax-dodgers' paradii^e. 
A pure democracy lowers the taxation and 
keeps the rates low. It is a great improvement 
over a delegated government in this respect. 

Are there any scandals in Brookline munici- 
pal government? None. Some f€w were 
charged m the Boston papers a fow years ago, 
investigated and disproved. The same officers 
are re-elected again and again without much 
change and irrespective of their party affilia- 
tions. 

How do the inhabitants regard it? They have 
been urged repeatedly to jom Boston, have 
fought against it in the legislature and the 
courts, have voted on it and always voted it 
down by larse majorities. 

Mr. Chandler sums the facts up well in a 
recent number of the New England Magazine : 
** If it is painful to be impreksed with the fail- 
ure of ,'Ajnericans to govern their large cities 
well, * * * it is with relief that we turn to 
the example of about six square miles of area 
in the very heart of a great metropolitan city 
district in America, which area represents a 
larger proportion of homes for all classes, of 
superior schools and public library, better 
roads, better water and sewers, and more 
efficient and honorable management than is 
found elsewhere, with a consequent accumula- 
tion of taxable property exceeding that of any 
other municipality in the world of the same 
population." 

Equally favorable facts could be ^mered 
from the history of hundreds of New England 
towns, tut Brookline was taken because it was 
inside of a city and had all the problems of a 
large city save those of bad government. 
Boston gave up the town meeting in 1822, 
when it had the population of 40.000, yearly ex- 
penditures of $249,000, and a debt of $100,000. 
In the face of these facts, you may say that 
delegated government is a failure, but you can 
not say that democratic government has failed. 

Mr. Chandler has spoken of the adaptability 
and elasticity of the town meeting, and has 
said that it can be applied to almost any 
volume of business^ though not in its primitive 
state to a very large population. 

What is the principle at the bottom of the 
town meeting? It is that the officers are the 
servants and not the rulers of the people, who 
have the direct and constant control of their 
servants. How can this principle be applied to 
large cities? The trades unions, with the 
American Federation at their head, have 



already biased the way bv their use and ad- 
vocacjr of Direct Legislation through the 
Initiative and the Referendum. 

If the Referendum was in force, no ordinance, 
contract or other measure, after passing the 
dtv council would go into effect under a reason- 
able time, which, in my opinion, should not be 
less than thirty nor more than sixty days for a 
city matter. If, during that time, a reasonable 
minority of the people should petition for its 
reference to a poll of the people, it would be 
voted on by the people after a fit time for dis- 
cussion, and a majority against would prevent 
its passage. The percentage petitioning should 
be of such a size as to shut out merely crank 
petitions and to show that there was a need of 
investigating the matter, but it would be better 
to run the risk of an occasional unnecessary 
reference to the people than to make the per- 
centage so large that it would be almost impos- 
sible to get a petition signed. In my opinion, 6 
per cent, is about right. 

This will stop boodling and the lobby, as the 
aldermen cannot be sure of delivering the 
gooda It will draw a better class of people 
into the common council, because they will 
then be aA>ove suspicion. They cannot sell a 
franchise or a privilege unless the people are 
satisfied with the conditions. 

The Referendum is negative, preventive. The 
positive, constructive part of Direct Legislation 
IS the Initiative. If the Initiative was in force a 
suitable minority of the voters could petition 
for any matter, and this petition would go 
before the common council, taking precedence 
of other matters. They would have to vote on 
it If they did not pass it in a reasonable time, 
which, in my opinion, should not be less than 
thirty nor more than sixty days, it would go to 
a poll of the people. I think the same percent- 
age should govern initiating petitions as refer- 
endary ones, that is, 5 per cent, But these are 
matters of detail to be settled by local condi- 
tions. 

The Referendum alone would be of incalcula- 
ble value, but is incomplete without the Initia- 
. tive.€ A^ constructive is vastly superior to pre- 
ventive work, the Initiative is vastly more im- 
portant than the Referendum. 

No legislation can be more direct than that 
of the New England town meeting. The Initi- 
ative and Referendum, by allowing the people 
to group and regroup, approving or rejecting 
any individual measure, applies the Direct 
Legislation of the New England town meetmg 
in a perfectly feasible manner, to large popula- 
tions. It would not often need to be used, as 
the fact that it could be used at any time would 
prevent the introduction of bad measures. The 
officials would be true servants of the people 
and not rulers. 

The principle back of it is not new. The De- 
claration of Independence says all governments 
should be " by the consent of the governed.** 
Direct Legislation is a method of applying the 
very bed-rock principle of our government, the 
rule of the majority. 

The plutocracy, which is rapidly flying 
control, knows full well that it must advocate 
high and noble principles and then not carry 
them into effect. It is strong in opposing 
methods because they are not practical, or un- 
constitutionfU, or for any other reason than 
that it is the principle they oppose. It behooves 
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all true patriots and lovers of their kind to go 
beyond the principle, to make sure of tne 
methods in season and out, till they get them. 

In conclusion, our city governments are 
rotten. 

The life of the republic depends on our mu- 
nicipal governments. . Democracy is not a fail- 
ure in cities. Delegated responsibility is a faU- 
ure. Democracy can be applied to cities, States 
and the nation by the Initiative and the Refer- 
endum, known together as Direct Legisladon. 
push the method, 

HOW ITS DONE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Through the kindness of Carl Burkli, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, we have received ten or 
fifteen pamphlets illustrating how the Refer- 
endum is used there in municipal matters. 
Several of these have been translated by Mrs. 
Moses Oppenheimer, of New York City, and 
extracts are given from them showing how the 
people are informed so as to vote on intricate 
questions. These pamphlets are issued by the 
City Council, corresponding to our Boards of 
Aldermen or Boards of Public Works. 

COMMUNAL VOTE OF JUNE 9TH, 1895. 

To the Voters of the City of Zurich : 

In pursuance of a resolution of the Great Mu- 
nicipal Council of April 18, 1895« the following 
proposals are laid before the voters : 

I. A proposal to build schoolhouses in the 
Second, Third and Fifth Districts. 

II. A proposal to lay out a shooting place at 
Albisgutli. We invite you to consider this 
motion, and to vote on Sunday, June 9th, 1895, 
for its acceptance or rejection by yes or no, on 
the ballots to be sent to you. 

Zurich, May 8th. 1895. 
In the Name of the Municipal Council. 
The President, H. Pestalozzi. 
The Secretary, Wyss. 

This is the first page of a sixteen- page 
pamphlet which, as you see by the dates, was 
sent out on May 8th for a vote on June 9th, 
and that ballots were sent to each voter. The 
resolution was passed on April 18th, so that 
it took about three weeks to prepare this infor- 
mation, and then a month after one was sent 
to each voter, the ballot was taken. 

For the consi ruction of these schoolhouses, 
a credit of 1,650,000 francs, or about $330,000, 
was necessary, divided between the years 1895- 
1898. This pamphlet states first the necessity for 
these schoolhouses. One of them was held in a 
parsonage which had been given without 
charge by the church wardens, but which was 
now to be torn down, and classes had been held 
in various building-s because the schools were 
crowded. Plans for a grammar school had 
been prepared by the School Board of the for- 
mer Village Enge, now incorporated in the 
city, and these would be used. The Fifth Dis- 
trict school, primary, kindergarten and man- 
ual training, had been housed in an engine 
house and a private house, etc., etc. 

Next the plans were explained and the rea- 
sons given why there was more ugent need in 
one district than in the others. This is fol- 
lowed by the costs of the sites and the build- 
ings properly itemized and the amounts to be 
expended each year. Thus each voter could 
vote with judgment on the first proposal. 

The second proposal covered pages 7 to 
16. The first information was: ''Article 



225 of the military organization of the Confed- 
eracy by which the communities are obliged to 
have the necessary grounds in proper condi- 
tion." 

A statement of the different grounds in the 
city was given, and how one part of the city, 
which had grown rapidly, did not have enough 
for the different societies to u^e, to say noth- 
ing of the militia. It says : ** The demands 
upon the commons are constantly increasing, 
more than two- thirds of the city shooting clubs 
are assigned to them for practice, while the 
numbers of the common shooting c ubs and 
and their periods for practice have more than 
doubled in the last ten years. The maximum 
capacity of the commons has been reached ; re- 
lief must be had. '' The dangers of the crowded 
condition are spoken of. And then the four 
necessities of a shootinc: place are spoken of 
and how the co-operation of some clubs can be 
had, and the advantages of this site at Albis- 

futli and its requirements, and the cost and the 
etails of the plan. The site embraces 236,837 
meters, and the cost will be 300,000 francs, or 
about $60,000. The annual expenses will be 
about 10,000 and the receipts about 14,000, 
leaving 4,000 francs annual profit to the city. 
The canton would contribute 50,000 francs, 
leaving 250.000 for the city, and the interest 
charge would thus be only 2,000 francs, so the 
city would make 2,000 francs a ^ear on it The 
pamphlet ends by stating that it is not only a 

food investment but also a duty, and that the 
eliberating authorities recommend it. 
This brief summary of a pamphlet, nearly 
double the size of Thb Rbcord, does not con- 
vey but dimly an idea of the conscientiousness, 
clearness and csre with which these projects 
are explained to the voter. The authorities 
feel that they are responsible to the voters, and 
that feeling is shown all through these careful 
explanations. Also they are responsible not 
mainly to the wealthy classes and big taxpay- 
ers but to the whole people, and this feeling is 
marked in the provisions and rules which are 
to govern the shooting places. Also local feel- 
ings are observed, as shown in the deference to 
the locsl boards regarding the schools. 

Mr. Burkli has sent on ten or fifteen of these 
pamphlets, all showing the same care for the 
people in their servants. The . title-page of an 
eight-page voter's information will be given to 
close: 

COMMUNAI, VOTB OF JUNE I7TH, 1894. 

To the Voters of the City of Zurich : 

In pursuance of a resolution of.the Great Mu- 
nicipal Council of January 27th, 1894, we sub- 
mit to you the following motion for your vote : 
A credit of 448,000 frans is herewith voted to 
the Municipal Council for the continuation of 
the Weinberg street. 

We invite you to consider this motion, and 
to vote on Sunday, June 17th, 1894, for its ac- 
ceptance or rejection by yes or no on the ballots 
to be sent to you. 
Zurich, May 12th, 1894. 
In the Name of the Municipal Council, 

The President, H. Pestalozzi. 

Substitute for the Municipal Secretary, 

Th. Usteri. 

On Jan nary 27th the motion was passed, and 
it took to May 12th to get this pamphlet ready 
and the vote was held on June 17th. This 
pamphlet goes into the details of the construe- 
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don, with the salaries, expenses and everything 
connected with it, so that it is easily under- 
stood and so that it woold be almost impossible 
for a job to lurk in it. Would it not be well to 
adopt this in oar municipal a£fairs ? 

ANOTHER D. L. SOCIETY. 
By B, F, Fries, of Pottstoum, Pa. 

The secret reform order entitled the ** Peers 
of Kosmos Compact or Industrial Mutualist/* 
with which I have been officially idf ntified for 
more than a quarter of a century, does most 
decidedly favor Direct Lejzislation and every- 
thinff pertaining thereto, nrmly believing that 
it is an absolute requirement for any people 
who even pretend to maintain the right or 
opportunity of self government. 

There are eighteen specific declarations con- 
stituting the *' Cardinal Principles '* of the 
Order of P. K. C. The tenth reads as follows : 
** That a government of, for and by the people 
shall be asbured, it is imperatively necessary 
to adopt the Initiative-Rt- ferendum or Direct 
Legislation, together with an independent nom- 
inating process and a fair and secret ballot sys- 
tem. Also, to institute a plan that allows the 
adherents of any public policy a proportionate 
representation; to decidedly restrict the power 
and prerogatives exercised by our judges and 
their removal on petition of the citizens; the 
consolidation of the law-making branches of 
the Ghovemment, and frequent but brief ses- 
sions of the same; the substitution of a Council 
of Administration for our monarchial hesds of 
government; that the military of all kinds be 
reduced to a minimum and their despotic rules 
abolished, and particularl;^ a justly impartial, 
claFsified, non partisan Civil Service system 
made thorough and universal in its opera- 
tions." 

In connection with the foregoins there are 
three leading demands set forth in the ** Prefa- 
tory " styled the A. B and C Demands, and the 
C declares: ** To make self government and 
other genuine reforms possible we must estab* 
lish the Initiative-Referendum mode of law- 
making.*' Surelv that is plain enough. 

To fJl these declarations every member is 
pledged not only in belief as to its justice, but 
also to teach and establish wherever possible. 

Furthermore, in the ** Qualifications for 
Membership*' there is an ••Official Note," 
stating that " The Peers of Kosmos most decid- 
edly holds that the will of the people shall be 
the law of this land, and consequently the un- 
mistakable will of the members of this school 
of reform shall rule the same." Therefore, it 
may naturally be inferred that the rules und 
customs of this order require that any matter 
issued by a higher body or officer may be sub- 
ject to a vote of the membership concerned, 
provided a reasonable number make a demand 
to that effect. 

True, our declarations were not so explicit 
at the start as they were at its reorganization 
in 1889, whm the '* Abstract of the Cardinal 
Principles*' was put forth. But the real 
essence of the iSwiss Referendum was adopted 
at the first formation of the P. K. C, beinff 
patterned after certain forms of meetings of 
the ancient Swiss, and also after the purpose 
of our own New England town meetings, where 
once the spiric of liberty did d^ell. 

At the first meeting of the Grand Constella- 



tion of the P. K. C, held in Reading, Pa., in 
1872, this idea was emphasized and exempli- 
fied. And as the years roll on and American 
despotism increases, we feel more fully con- 
vinced of the utility, justice and necessity of 
Direct Legislation. 

The P. K. C, not having proselyted nor 
acted as a rival to any other organization, and 
having maintained a consistent secrecy as to 
its membership, and having suppressed vanity 
in its officials by not giving them public prom- 
inence, has never boomed and is not very ex- 
tensive, but it is pure and earnest. Indeed, it 
has not sought for mere numbers, as we believe, 
with Judge Tourgee, that *' mere numbers ofl 
prove a rope of sand.** What we aim for is to 
secure a few true, earnest, active, able and 
brave champions in each important localitpr. 
Such reformers can plant good seed that wtll 
surelj bring forth abundaut fruit in the fullness 
of time. Mark it : every true member hones ly 
npholds the Initiative Referendum, now termed 
Direct Legislation. 

Here is a sample of our work. Several years 
ago, when we commenced the agitation in this 
place, sca'ce any one knew about the Initiative- 
Referendum— even prominent officials acknowl- 
edged that they had never studied it and did 
not understand it. Now, nearly every one 
understands the question— in part, at least. 
And the Order has projected a plan to have the 
principle engrafted into our city charters, and 
it will be the prime issue for local affairs at the 
next and succeeding elections of this large bor- 
ough. 

This Order also has a peculiar S3rstem of 
small bands (5 to 12), termed "Chisters,** each 
having a special teacher or ** Preparer ; '* these 
meet at private houses legalarl^, and a great 
deal of sound work is thus uone \n a quiet way. 
And we have other effectual methods of instill- 
ing progressive ideas into the minds of the 
people. 

NoTE.~The ** Official Homestead ** of the P. 
K. C. is at Pottetown, Pa., and Mr. B. F. Fries 
is a ** General Director,'* and he will doubtless 
gladly give any further information to those 
inquiring of him. 

Extract from a Political Circular Prepared by 
Peers of Kosmos in iSgs and Extensively 
Circulated, 

The prime object to be attained by practical 
reformers is the adoption of a system of Direct 
Legislation, termed the Initiative Repbrbn- 
DUM ; whereby the people become " the Gov- 
eniment,'* and can rule themselves, instead of 
being ruled by a set of office-holders. 

It is an old and wise maxim which declares 
thfat ** Reform should begin at home.** Hence, 
we should begin our noble work, without delay, 
right here in this beantiful but rather poorly 
governed Borough of Pottstown, Pa. It requires 
no great revolutionary process to put the Initi- 
ative-Referendum method into operation, as the 
laws already allows, and in some cases orders, 
transactions closely resembling said system, 
but which, so far, have been put to use only by 
the ** privileged class ** to secure special advan- 
tages. 

The following may serve to explain our de- 
signs : When a municipality of this Common- 
wealth desires to extend its area, or increase its 
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indebtedness, or change its charter, and do sim- 
ilsr thin^Td, those matters are rbpbrrbd to the 
citizens thereof, who vote noon and decide the 
same. Now, if the City or Town Council, which 
is the local I^egislature, should make it an ab- 
solute rule to submit all important ordinances 
to a popniar vote, then the "Referendum'* 
would be established so far as relates to the 
government of our home affairs. • 

A);ain, whenever a private party or company 
desires to obtain spscial privilejires from the pub- 
lic, they secure a number of signatures, chiefly 
of the self-styled "property-holders*' or "bet- 
ter class" to a petition, to our ** Borough (step-) 
Fathers/* and forthwith their requests are 
granted. Now, then, let this process of propos- 
mg ordinances or laws by certain citizens be 
made impartial (not confined to a class), and 
also imperative on the part of the Councils, 
who shall duly repbr such propositions to the 
people for * * Adoption . " or * • Rej ection . * ' Thus 
the " Initiative** for home affairs would also be 
established. . 

If we had in operation such Direct Legislation, 
just for local affairs, then the people themselves 
could decide about giving away their last re- 
maining common heritage, the public ro^ds and 
bridges, for the benefit of private profit-makers. 
And also could curb the reckless extravagance 
of no- toilers* School Boards, despotic Boards of 
Health, and vastly improve all our local condi- 
tionj. ^ 

CT"T1ie foregoing indicates the main pur- 
poses of the ** New System People.*' 

HOW DIRECT LEGISLATION WAS GOT 

IN BUCKLEY, WASH. 

By E. L, Robinson, 

We have to give credit to the Taconta Sun, 
the Appeal to Reason and the Coming Nation 
for great educational work regarding the Initi- 
ative and the Referendum prior to the call for 
a nominating convention for November 27th, 
1895, by the Populist Committee Chairman. 

On tne morning of the day the conven- 
tion was to meet rumors were afloat that 
no other conventions would be csUed, and that 
adverse parties would pack the Populist meet- 
ing and control the nominations. Upon 
hearing these rumors I hastily drew the 
resolutions passed by the convention, and 
printed below, and sought the Committee Chair- 
man and we two spent the day calling on men 
of all political faith requesting them to be at 
the meeting and help make the resolutions a 
platform by which to pledge the nominees. 

The favor with which the idea was received 
was very gratifving, and all the opposition 
which developed at the meeting sprang from 
political heelers who were shrewd enough to 
see the real point of the issue. 

It was a Populist nominating convention, and, 
while the Populists had control of it, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 

" ShAI«I« THB PaOPLB RULB ? '* 

" Pl,ATFORM OP THB CiTIZBNS* TiCKBT : *' 

** Whsrvas, Many city ordinances are of such 
importaoce %i to tax the wisdom of tbe whole peo- 
ple, the responsibility of their enactmeDt should 
not be borne by the City Council alone, but should 
be shared by all the people ; therefore, be it 

'* Besolvea. That the nominees of this oaucus for 
City Councilmen be pledged to the following prop- 
osiuons: 



♦* 1st. "Whenever five per cent, of tbe registered 
voters of the City of Buckley shall petition the Citv 
Council to refer an ordinance drawn by said peti- 
tioner'! to the people for their approval, and shall 
accompany said petition with a draft of said ordi- 
nance and a sum of money not less than 920 being 
deposited with the City Clerk to defray expenses 
of a special election, then said nominees pledge 
themselves (if elected) to vote for a call for a 
special election for the purpose of receiving in- 
structions from the people on the passage of said 
ordinance ; and if, at said special election, so 
called, a majority of the voters voting thereat 
shall approve of tne enactment of said ordinance, 
then the nominees of this caucus pledge their vote 
(if elected) to the enactment of said ordinance. 
And if a majority of the votes oast at said elec- 
tion shall be against enacting said ordinance said 
nominees will vote against its enactment. 

•* ad. Upon all ordinances of general importance 
to the public not initiated as heretofore specified, 
the nominees of this caucus pledge their vote to de- 
lay said ordinances becoming operative for thirty 
days after their final passage; and that, if within 
said thirty days five per cent, of the registered 
voters of the City of Buckley petition the City 
Council to refer said ordinance to the people for 
instructions, said petition being accompanied with 
a deposit with the City Clerk of not less than $20 
to defray the expenses of a special election, the 
nominees of this caucus (if elected) pledge their 
vote to said special election ; a maiority of the 
votes cast at said special election being against 
said ordinaoce, said nominees pledge their vote 
to repeal said ordinance." 

As soon as they were passed an invitation was 
extended to all electors present to participate in 
makinfT nominations. This resulted in placing 
three Republicans on the ticket for Councilmen 
and a Populist for Treasurer. 

When the Chairman called on the nominees to 
sign the endorsement of the resolutions, a motion 
to reconsider their adoption was ably championed 
by the political heelers referred to, but all parties 
were represented in argument in defense of the 
resolutions, and the motion to reconsider was lost. 

In deference to the nominees who were Repub- 
lican, a motion to call it the " Citizens* Ticket " 
and " Citizens* Platform *' was adopted. 

The disaffected parties called another caucus, at 
which we also presented the resolutions, and they 
were promptly laid on the table indefln/tely. This 
drew the issue distinctly on the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum among all the voters who were posted on 
the action of the two conventions, but, owing to 
the short time to work in and the lack of informa- 
tion on the subject in the hands of men of the old 
f»arties, a great many fought on the old party 
ines, and we only succeeded in electing two. 

A canvas of the new Council shows three out of 
the five members—two having held over— to be in 
favor of the principle. This new Council took 
office January 1st, 1896. After th% organization a 
test will be made of the Initiative. 

The clause imposing tbe cost of the special elec- 
tions upon the petitioners was considered by many 
unjust, but it was put in to cut off a fight on the 
question of expense. 

Buckley's population in 1890 (U. S. Census) was 
850, and, counting ebb and tide since, I think it safe 
to say we have 1,000 now. In political complexion, 
the Republicans and Populists stand about equal, 
withsay 35 per cent, ebch, the remainiug 30 per 
cent, being Democrats and Prohibitionists 

Our municipal government comes under the 
head of cities of the fourth class in tbe State Code, 
and is vested in a Mayor, a Council of five mem- 
bers, a Clerk, Treasurer, Marshal and Police Jus- 
tice. 

Our State Constitution and laws provide for many 
questions being referred to the people for settle- 
ment, and I do not think any serious legal objection 
can be raised to our carrying out our little local 
plan so long as we confine ourselves to purely 
focal questiona 

We nope, with you, that it may prove a spur to 
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others to set some practical tests of this most 
practical of reforms, so that we may become a 
truly self-governing people. 

POLITICAL. 

The National Executive Committee of the 
Prohibition Party has refused to consider the 
overtures looking toward a union of reform 
forces on the Staten Island basis, the first 
plunk of which df^manded Direct Leg;islation. 
It said it lacked jurisdiction. If Mr. Dickie 
and some others have their way, Direct Legis- 
lation wili not appear in the next Prohibition 
Party platform. 

Suggestions for the next People's Party plat- 
form are almost as thicb: as the leaves in Val- 
lombrosa, and almost all of them contain Di- 
rect Legislation, and many say that alone, 
and others ^ay finance and Direct Legislation. 
The Silver Knight, the organ of the Silver 
Pdrty, says silver and Direct Legislation. It 
is already in more than three-quarters of 
the Populist State platforms, representing more 
than three-fourths of the Populist vote. It 
is sure to go into their national platform, and 
the only question is whether it will be made 
the only or dominant plank or take a less 
prominent position. 

Therr> is a movement on foot to call a confer- 
ence of D. L. advocates to meet at St. Louis, 
on July 21st, which Is where the next na- 
tional Populist convention will be held, and the 
day before. Its object will be to secure the 
strongest statement in the platform possible 
and 10 organize nationally. 

It is a significant fact tnat the two men who 
did their prettiest a year a^o to switch the Peo- 
ple's Party over onto the sole issue of silver 
should now be advocating Direct Legislation. 
General Weaver's paper, The Farmer's Tribune, 
has editorially come out in favor of Ignatius 
Donnelly's proposition of making D. L. the 
dominant issue. Mr. Taubeneck, at the meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Committee, proposed 
resolutions for the insertion of Direct Legis- 
lation in the next national platform. They 
were passed. 

Tne Democratic and Republican parties, ex- 
cept in some few localities, keep a non-com- 
mittal attitude. Some of these members are 
doing fine work. 

NEW YORK. 
The exact question voted on in N. Y. State 
last November was : ** Shall Chapter 79 of the 
laws of 1895, which provides for issuing bonds 
to the amount'of not to exceed |9,000,000 for 
the improvement of the Erie Canal, Champlain 
Canal and the Oswego Canal be approved. ' In 
the whole State there were 599,770, or 54 per 
cent , in favor ; 822,884, or 29 per cent., agaiust 
and 185,643, or 17 per cent., scattering, defec- 
tive and blank. At the same election there 
were 1,189,021 votes cast for the different 
caididates for the head of the ticket. This is 
80 724, or fibout 8 per cent., more than were 
cast on the measure : 23,104 of these votes 
were defective, blank or scattering. This is 2 
per cent, of the total number against 17 per 
cent, on the measure. 

A BRITISH USE. 
Messrs. Gompers and McGuire, the delegates 
froMi the American Federation of Labor to the 
British Trades Union Congress at Cardiff, 
Walf^s, in September, ^1895, m their report to 
the body seuding Ithem at its last convention, 
specially, praised the proceeding of the British 



body, which, though not so called, is practically 
the Initiative and Referendum. They said : 

** In the congress very little if any new mat- 
ter is brought up for discussion and action ; 
other than such propositions which have been 
duly forwarded to the executive office at least 
six weeks before the meeting of the congress. 
These propositions were sent to all the organ- 
izations affiliated, which, if they desire, may 
forward^mendments within four weeks of the 
congress. These propositions and amendments 
are sent to the delegates-felect two weeks be- 
fore the meeting. We are aware that our Fed- 
eration has adopted a similar measure, but we 
are of the opinion that until it is more gener- 
ally accepted that new matter or measures 
which have not been regularly propose 1 and 
submitted before our conventions, we may be 
likely to have resolutions adopted for which 
there is insufficient time for consideration, as 
well as consultation with the rank and file of 
our membership.'* 

AN APPEAL. 

Hon. Thomas McEwan, Jr., member of Con- 
gress from New Jersey, when in the New Jer 
«ey Lejzislature, introduced the Direct Legisla 
tion amendment and fought for it He has 
worked f )r it since. He deserves honor for this 
work. He is continuing that Work and you can 
help him and it. 

At the request of the Direct Legislation 
League of New Jersey he will introduce in the 
House of Representatives the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That a special committee, to con- 
sist of five members of this House, be appointed 
and hereby instructed by a sub-committee or 
otherwise, to inquire into the feasibilitjr of ap- 
plying the principle of Direct Legislation, 
through the Initiative and the Referendum to 
the legislation of the Federal Government, and 
to report to this House, at this session, by bill 
or otherwise, the results of said inquiry. 

'*And that for the purpose hereof the com- 
mittee be authorized to sit in the city of Wash- 
ington, or any other city of the United States, 
and employ such clerical aid as may be neces- 
sary." 

The New Jersey League has passed resolu- 
tions petitioning Congress for such an inquiry. 
The American Federation of Labor, at it» just 
closed session, passed a favoring resolution. It 
will greatly assist Mr. McEwan in this work if 
everj reader of this will get resolutions peti- 
tioning Congress for such an inquiry passed by 
trades unions, labor organizations, boards of 
trade, and any other societies possible, and send 
them to Mr. McEwan, at Washington, D. C. 
(Congressional PostoflBce). See that the resolu- 
tions going to Mr. McEwan are properly at- 
tested by the signatures of the proper officers — 
usually president and secretary —and by the 
seal of theorganization, if it has one. 

It would be a great convenience if a duplicate 
copy, not necessarily signed, w«re sent to Elt- 
weed Pomeroy, Newark, N. J., the secretary of 
the New Jersey League, which has started this 
matter. 

Remember that this is only a resolution for 
an inquiry, and organizations which have taken 
no stand, or which are even opposed to Direct 
Legislation, can consistently ask for an inquiry 
as well as organizations that favor it. 

Reform, labor and trade papers please prinjt 
this notice. ^ t 
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POLITICAL. 

The movement to have Congress appoint a 
committee of inqnixy on the application of the 
Initiative and Referendum to National Govern- 
ment has received a very strong and wide- 
ispread backing from business, trade and labor 
organizations, political clubs, etc., etc., all over 
the country, but it has struck a snag in the 
House of Representatives where the Committee 
on Rules have practically decided to smother 
it. This may not be possible. 

Bnt over the country the D. L. movement is 
growing in a very sturdy manner. The Grander 
^g^* A paper published at Co^polis, Miss., has 
published the following call : 

CALL. 

Believinjg that the time has fuUv arrived when 
all patriotic citizens of the United States should 
unite at the ballot box in favor of a People's 
Government, we, the undersigned, sign this call 
for a convention, to be held at Chicago, IlL, on 
the 3d, 4th and 5th days of June, i896.,lto nomi- 
nate a National ticket on a platform containing 
aa planks : .Initiativb— which means the right 
of the people to propose a law. Rbpbrbndum 
— ^Which means the right of the people to, by 
vote, accept, reject or repeal laws. Impbra- 
nvB MandaTB— Which means the right of the 
people, by vote, to at any time discharge any 
officer who mav seem to Uiem unfaithfufor in- 
competent, and elect a successor to his place. 
Believiiig that through these principles all re- 
forms can finally be accomplished, we agree to 
support the above platform and the candidates 
nominated upon it if they be honest, earnest 
representatives of the people. 

And this call is said to have a good deal of 
backing. 



The movement for a National D. L. Confer- 
ence at St. Louis, opening July 2 ist next, is also 
much talked of, and will likely come to a 
head soon. 

There is also to be a conference of reformers 
at Pittsburg, Pa., on March 12th, and Direct 
Legislation will be one of the things discussed. 

In the few State Legislatures in session this 
winter the subject is coming up in various 
forms. See the article on Ohio. What has 
been attempted and accomplished will be stated 
more in detail in the next Rbcord. 

In France twenty-eight members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies have issued a manifesto and 
drafted a resolution in favor of the Referendum 
and Direct Leg^lation by the people. 

NEBRASKA, 

BY WALTBB BBESN. 

For the past two years the Initiative and 
Referendum have been widely discussed in 
Populist circles, and thev adopted at their last 
State (invention a plank favoring same by a 
ffood majority. I believe fnlly 70 per cent, to 
§0 per cent, of the Populists are alive to the 
subject, and perhaps about 5 per cent, to 10 
per cent of old party men. The idea is pro- 
gressing faster than I thought il would. We 
nave started a club here and printed and are 
circulating a number of this petition : 

'* If you cannot think to ask your friends 
to sign this, paste it on the wall where they 
may see it themselves. 

*• We. the undersigned, favor the adoption of 
the Initiative and Referendum. 

*• Whenever 5 per cent, of the voters of any 
legislative jurisdiction shall petition their re- 
spective legislative body for tne reference of a 
law, its submission to the people for their vote 
upon its adoption should be mandatory. 

" ( N. B.— You are invited to copy this and 
solicit signatures. Send copy of results to 
Executive Committee, Initiative and Refer- 
endum Club, Room 1011, New York Life Build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb.)" 

THE HASKELL BILL IN OHIO. 

BY THOMAS A. MADDERN. 

During January and February a great stir 
was maae in Columbus and the Ohio Legisla- 
ture over the Haskell bill, which some of the 
Republicans and the temperance people tried 
to get passed. It applied Direct LegiBlation to 
the Haloon question. Each county could vote 
for itself whether it would have saloons or not. 
A little paper called Anii-SalOQn was widely 
circulated, which had many good things in it. 
One article, headed " Qive the Voters a 
Chance,'' said : *' One of our Representatives, 
when importuned by a Liquor League agent, 
said : *■ It's a poor party that can't trust the 
people.' This is the way to talk. We must 
make every Representative feel that it is a poor 
Representative of the people who can't trust 
his constituency to say what they want. Those 
who do not do so will find that the people wlU' 
not trust them when they want office again.' " 

The same paper says, also : '* The brewers 
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of Ohio are awake to the crisis and are raisins 
a large corruption fund to buy up the Legisla- 
ture. We have it on good author!^ that the 
Brewers' As- ociation agreed to raise |500.000, if 
that amount will suffice to defeat the Haskell 
bill. It is believed that this will be in addi- 
tion to the amount raised by the saloon keep- 
ers, which is estimated at $Z^ each, and will 
mean ovpr $200,000. Upwards of $700,000 to 
be placed in one end of the balance and the 
Haskell bill in the othf r with honesty, justice 
and the sacred interests of home, church and 
good government. Which way will the beam 
tip? The enemy are bold, defiant, persistent 
in effort and unscrupulous in method.'* 

The beam tipped toward the (700,000 and the 
Haskell bill was defeated. As a compliment to 
the active work done for it, it was given a larse 
minority, but it was defeated. If the |700,000 
had to be distributed among all the voters in 
the State, it would not have been enough to 
carrv it, but it was concentrated against a 
small body of men given uncontrolled power, 
and it succeeded. 

As long as we ooncentrate temptation in this 
manner corruption will be successful. The 
Republican Party had a large majority in both 
houses of the Ohio Legislature, and Governor 
Bushnell is a Republican, and more than a ma- 
jority of the Republican members were elected 
after a direct pledge had been given to vote for 
this measure. 

CITY REFERENDUM IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

North Adams, Mass., though it has some 
16,000 inhabitants, has only within the last 
J ear passed from a New England town with the 
town meeting into a city government with a 
charter, which containp, among other things, 
the following : 

** Section 16. Any appropriation made by the 
City Council for the erection of a City Hall, or 
for land for the location of such building, shall 
be subject to ratification by the legal voters of 
the city voting in their respective precincts at 
an annual municipal election. 

"Section 18. No vote of the City Council 
granting or bestowing an exclusive franchise 
of any description to any person or corpora- 
tion shall be valid unless the pame shall be ap- 
proved by a vote of the qualified voters of the 
city votins: at large in their respective pre- 
cints at the annual municipal election. 

Section 65. So much of this act as authorizes 
the submission of the question of its acceptance 
to the legal voters of said town shall take effect 
upon its passage, but it shall not take further 
effect unless accepted by the legal voters of said 
town, as herein provided." 

AMONG THE CATHOLICS. 

At a joint meeting of the fifteen trustees of 
the three branches of the Catholic Mutual Ben- 
efit Association of Ldckport, N. T. , held Sun- 
day, January 13th, resolutions were adopted 
unanimously for publication in the official or- 
sans of the society advocating that hereafter 
C. M. B. A. be governed by the Initiative and 
the Referendum, and that the Grand Councils 
and Supreme Council, as now existing, be done 
away with. The following is part of the reso* 
lution : 



" We call attention to the methods now fol- 
lowed by the German Typographical Union 
and the Cigarmakers' International Unioifk of . 
America in goveminp: and conducting these 
bodies, vis., the Initiative and the Referendum, 
by means of which the associations are governed 
by the members in their respective branches. 
We verily believe that, after an experience of 
almost twenty years in the conduct of the C. 
M. B. A., we might well take immedinte steps 
to educate oiir members in the direction sug- 
gested, as it would save thousands of dollars. 
We suggest that all the branches in the several 
Statrs and Provinces take such action in the 
premises ss they may deem fit, even to calling 
special sessions of the respective Grand Coun- 
cils if necessary. ** 

This society numbers 40,000, has a stnkin|p 
fund well up to half a million dollars, has 
branches in eveiy State of the Union and in 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

D. L. NOTES FROM CORRESPOND- 

ENTS 

From Dr. P. M. Cooke, of Denver, Cola: 
We mav get the Constitutional amendment 
submitted at the next election. We are get- 
ting on faster out here than most of the Elast- 
ern States, but soon there will be a grand rush 
to get in line on Direct Legislation. 

From Otto G. Thum, of Pueblo, Colo.: 
On January 18th we organized the Direct 
Legislation CJlub of Pueblo. L. W. Rogers^ 
editor of The Induatrial Advocate (late in jail 
with Debs), is our President ; Otto G. Thum, 
V. P.; D. C. Coatefi, Secretary. It is our in- 
tention to organize other clubs in various parts 
of Colorado and then form a State league. Mr. 
Rogers travels most of the time, and will make 
it a point to organize leagues wherever he goes. 

Hon. Mr. McMurray, Mayor of Driver, re- 
cently vetoed an oidinance granting a fran- 
chise over certain strt-ets to an existing tram- 
way company, and gave as his reasons : " No 
franchise should be granted to a compai^ 
running for a period longer than the parent 
stem. No valuable franchise should be granted 
without reserving the right to purchase within 
the life of said franchise. No franchise should 
be given without first having been submitted 
to a vote of the people at an election, the ex- 
penses of which should be borne by the benefi- 
ciary.'* Mayor M<'Murray is a Republican, hot 
a way -up reformer. 

From W. H. McMaster, editor of ne WtMiy 
News, Kent, Iowa : 

I am running an independent paper, but I 
find room for a little educational matter, and 
will he pleased to help spread the work, as, per- 
sonally, I am for Direct Legislation. 

From Frank Leary, editor of The SUverUm 
Industry^ Silverton, Colo.: 

It would astonish you to see the progress that 
Direct Legislation is making in this State. I 
have been interested in reform issues for many 
years, but have never seen such rapid progren 
as the Direct Legislation issue is making. 

It \< Aaid of Russia, that it is a tyramj of 
one tempered by assassination. Our gov>eni- 
ment is a tyranny of many tempered by fre- 
quent ^l^fio;^ 9^ tbe despot9« 
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GOVERNOR GRIGGS AND DIRECT 
LEGISLATION. 

BY WM. A. COTTttR. PRESIDSNT D. I,. I^BAGUE, 
NBW JBRSBY. 

Bxtractfrom 9ratUm by Hvn, John fV. Griggs^ July 
4iky iSgs^ in Ntwark, N,J.,as rep&rted by tht Newark 
Daiiy Adverttstr : 

** I have absolute faUh in the judgment of the peo- 
ple when intelligently and deliberately formed. No 
heresy of political teaching can ever permanently im- 
press the minds of the American people, if thoroughly 
understood and fairly weighed and considered. We are 
too ingrained with the saving common sense of Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, too deeply grounded in the principles 
of liberty, pn^pertv and public safetpr Uught by the 
fathers and imbedded in the Constitution ever to be led 
astray.** 

The necessity for the passage of an amend- 
ment to the Constitntion of New Jersey throneh 
which Direct Legislation can be had, cannot be 
shown more strikingly than by the language of 
the Governor 6 inaugural address, in which he 
says : 

* ' I consider it most important that yon should 
at once restrict the volume of legislation. The 
mass of statute law has now become so immense 
as to be almost beyond the power of the legal 
mind to acquire it or the judicial mind to inter- 
pret it. It was intended by the amendments to 
the Constitution adopted in 1875 to decrease the 
quantity of statute law by the abolition of special 
legislation upon several subjects, notably the 
government of counties and municipal corpo- 
rations. Such decrease was for several vears 
effected. But gradually, aided by experience 
and a sharpened ingenuity, the draughtsmen of 
statutes came to know how to draw up laws 
which, while possessing the form of generality 
reqtiired by the Constitution, had all the sub- 
stance of special application to the desired lo- 
cality without becoming fiiistened to any un- 
willing municipality^. It was the imdoubted 
object of the constitutional amendments re- 
fenwd to, to i>rovide a uniform sjstem of laws for 
sH the counties, cities, townships and other po- 
litical subdivisions of the State ; a system not 
merely applicable to all, but to be compulsorily 
applied to all, so that all cities, all counties, all 
townships of the same class should be governed 
by the same uniform systems. UnfortiinatelT 
our courts have held that this constitutional re- 
quirement is satisfied in a statute when by its 
terms it is applicable to all the members of a 
class, although, as a matter of fact, it may be 
practically applied to only one of that class. In 
other words, the courts hold that it is only nec- 
essary that all members of a class may take the 
benefit of a statute, but that the law need not 
be compulsory on all. 

" 80 It has l>ecome easy, by means of different 
forms of local options, such as popular elec- 
tions for or against the adoption of any act, to 
pass laws in form of the most perfect univenal- 
ity which in effect are special charters for a 
^ngle city. On account of this unfortunate in- 
terpretation of the constitutional intent, the so- 
eaUed general laws relative to cities have be- 
come multitudinous. They fill over 350 pages 
hi the new volume of General Statutes, and the 
laws under the title of Municipal Corporations 
will fill as many more. 

** But a more striking instance of manifold leg- 
islation e^ts in the laws relating to bor- 



oughs. These forms of local government did 
not exist until recently. They were all created 
nnder so-called general laws. The spirit and 
letter of the Constitution required that they 
should be govern^ by a uniform system. Tet 
we find three different general acts now in force 
regulating the creation and government of bor^ 
oughs. At each session of the Legislature nu- 
merous amendments to each of the three sys- 
tems are passed, until this one title in the Gen- 
eral Statutes covers iii pages. So variant, in- 
consistent and confused are these acts that no 
legal adviser or judicial interpreter can safely 
say what the law is on many subjects relating 
to boroughs. Besides boroughs, we have sep- 
arate systems respectively for borough commis- 
sions, for towns, for villages, for seaside re- 
sorts and for townships, each possessing indis- 
criminately similar powers and differing only 
in name and arrangement. 

" For some years past the annual volume of 
the laws has been growing in thickness. As an 
example, the most recent, that of 1895, contains 
106 different acts relating to cities, forty-three 
relating to boroughs, thirty-three relating to 
townships, thirteen relating to villages. It 
cannot be that any such number was necessary. 

'' Take some other subjects. There are nine 
separate amendments to the school law, seven 
different acts on the subject of sidewalks, eight 
relating to the State House, five relating to 
swamps and marshes. Similar variety and mul- 
tiplicity will be found in any volume of annu^ 
statutes for the last six or seven years. 

*' When we consider that the power of legis- 
lation is the greatest that can be exercised by 
any human agency, that every law changes 
the rights and modifies the duties of a greater 
or less number of citizens, it is proper to in- 
quire whether proposed laws are sufficiently 
considered before they are adopted. The same 
tendency to multitudinous and slipshod legis- 
lation prevails in other States of the Union, 
and has attracted the attention of many 
thoughtful persons. 

*' Besides the uncertainty and confusion that 
ensue from the existence of so many separate 
statutes, the easy change of existing law tends 
to create popular disrespect for the sanctity of 
the law. >\ hat can be so readily made and so 
easily altered can be fairly conmdered as of 
small importance. 

*< The General Statutes of the State now In 
press will comprise thr^ large volumes of 
over 1,000 pages each, and in bulk will be about 
twice as large as the General Statutes of the 
United States. Unless we confess that our 
legislative system is a failure, we must find 
a method of remedying this excess. It is not 
yet too late to pass a system of laws of compre- 
hensive form for the government of munici- 
palities, which should be compulsory upon all, 
so that the uniformity of local government 
contemplated by the Constitution may be 1^ 
tained. 

*'This increase of laws, affecting almoat 
every interest in life, cannot continue without 
involving many important subjects in serious 
confusion and difficulty. Many of the acts re- 
lating to one or another kind of municipal 
bodies affect the levying and collection of 
taxes and the issue of bonds, matters in which 
not only the public but many private persons 
are financially int^ested. 
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'* Reform is necessary in the matter 'of legis- 
lation as well as in other things.** 

Under Direot Legislation, as asked for by 
the N. J.' League, there would be no need of 
courts putting "unfortunate and strained'* 
constructions on laws, as each locality would 
legislate for itself only. There would be needed 
but a few general Uws each year or two, and 
all the expenses and complication the Governor 
so justly complains of would be done away 
with. 

MAYOR PINGREE ON LEGISLA- 
TORS AND DIRECT MUNICI- 
PAL LEGISLATION. 
Extracts From Seventh Annual Mes- 
sage AS Mayor of Detroit, Mich. 

BRIBE-GIVINO AND BRIBE-TAEINa. 

Several times since I have been Mayor of this 
dtv, public officials have been caught with 
bribe money in their hands supplied them by 
persons high up in business and social circles. 
Under laws that are too technical to enforce 
and a public, at least the so called "respect- 
able element,** too prone to suspect every man 
who denounces an attempt to buv his vote, is 
it any wonder that, with corruption visible in 
BO many places, so few convictions have been 
obtaineia r As our city increases in wealth and 
population it will become more and more a fer- 
tile field for the briber to work his trade. 

Persons seeking franchises are constantly 
trying, often by means of ill-gotten money, to 
buy priceless privileges and establish vested 
riffhts in the very heart of the city. ♦ « ♦ 

My experience has taught me that it is the 
bribe-giver who is the most responsible for the 
corruption. The briber is generally rich, the 
person who receives a bribe usually poor ; their 
conditions are different, and the bribe giver, 
who is the most dangerous, should be held re- 
sponsible. 

COMMON COUNCII, COMMITTEES. 

The attention of your honorable body is 
called to unnecessary delay of local legisla- 
tion, made possible by the inaction of your 
committees. Under the present method it. has 
occurred that measures of some importance 
have been pocketed by chairmen and not heard 
of for months, or not at alL It may be pro- 
motive of the prompt dispatch of business to 
formulate a rule requiring the Clerk to report 
from time to time the actual progress made by 
committees upon the various matters referred 
to them. 

IXKAL I«BGISI«ATI0N. 

Detroit, because her Mayor happened to be 
under the ban of the influences which domi- 
nated the last Legislature, now feels the bur- 
den « of a mass of local laws which oppress 
rather than protect our citizens. Sometimes I 
feel as if I should apologize to my fellow-citi- 
zens for some of their bad laws, for they are 
made to suffer for laws that were aimed in the 
main at me. 

Not only does Detroit suffer on account of 
these vicious local laws, but the whole State is 
affected by this special form of legislation. 
These laws were rushed through the Legisla- 
ture and approved by the Governor without 
allowing those to be governed by the laws even 
a chance to express an opinion. 



While these laws were all approved, even the 
Governor has said in substance that, were they 
brought to him again, he would try to stop 
their passage by vetoing them. 

Since the adjournment of the Legisl»ture, 
the laws affecting the municipality of Dniroit 
have been compiled and form a good-sized vol- 
ume, although the citizens of Detroit are as 
jet ignorant as to the contents of a vast ma- 
jority of these laws. 

Qod grant that we may never be cursed with 
another lot of so-called Representatives like 
those who bartered the people*s rights away un- 
der the guise of representing this city: But, to 
guard against such a possibility, I wish to call 
your attention to the very first act passed by 
the last Legislature of New York, entitled *• Au 
ace to provide for public notic** and opportun- 
ity for a public heating tefore the Mayor and 
legislative body of certain cities concerning 
all special laws relating to such city.** This 
act provides that before any act shall become a 
law it shall first be submitted to the Mayor and 
Common Council and a day set for a full and 
complete hearing. Funds are provided to cover 
the expenses of such a hearing, and, so far 
as local legislation is concerned, the city; 
through its Mayor and Common Council, may 
accept or reject such laws, thus griving the city 
a practical veto upon all laws of purely local 
concern. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

There is a growing feelinji^ on the part of 
the public, due to apprehension that the en- 
croachments of private interests upon legisla- 
tive bodies may influence those bodies to surren- 
der public rights to even a more serious de- 
gree in the future than has marked the past, 
that the adoption of a system of Direct Legis- 
lation may prove to be a remedy for these ad- 
mittedly great and growing evils. 

While I am not prepared to go to the limit of 
advocacy touching this subject, I desire to say 
that until such time ss the ' growth of public 
opinion attains to the inevitable conclusion 
that all business into which a public franchise 
enters for its successful operation shall be 
wholly under the control of the government issu- 
ing such franchise, or the business operated ex-» 
clusively by that government, I believe that the 
Legislature should pass an act that the issue of 
all such franchises should be decided by a vote 
of the people as soon as the Constitution of the 
State is amended to permit. 

BOOKS. 

Within a short time The Record, in ooooection 
with J%e Coming NcUion. will have ready a seo^ 
ond edition of J. W. Sullivan's book on Direot 
Legislation, whioh is the standard on that sub- 
ject. It will be ismied at 10 cents each, and as 
a ^>ecial extra number of The Reqord, but it will 
not be sent to subscribers unless they remit the 10 
centa Parties sending in 50 cents for two subr 
scriptions before July fst next will receive it as a 
premium. This book used to cost 25 cents, and the 
present price of 10 cents is exceedingly low for a 
Dook of 120 pages. It would be much less than cost 
if Mr. Sullivan had not given, without charge, the 
copyright and use of the platea Can ypu do a 
better thing than to purchase ten and circulate oi; 
sell? 

** Hail Referendum ! The Shortest Way to De- 
mocracy.'* is a penny pamphlet recently published 
by The (Marumy of London, England. Its author is 
Alex. M. Thompson, whose pen name is Dangle^ 
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and it sparkles and scintillates all the way 
through. It is written by a man who is one of the 
people, who believes in them, and who writes for 
thenL One cannot read this pamphlet of twelve 
pages without belug interested, amused, bewil- 
dered, indignant, oonvinced. 

Here is one of the opening paragraphs : '* Which 
is the way to the DemocraUo Canaan? The sign- 
posts are numerous. They stand in clusters and 
thickets at every turn, like blossoming copses of 
very young willows; but as they are vastly 
swayed ana affected by the wind, and point often 
nowhere in particular and everywhere in gen- 
eral, their purport of guidance leaves disconcert- 
taig scope to the uttemancipated imagination. 

*'^ One curious similarity is noticeable, however, 
throughout all tiie bewildering forest of them. 
Thou«i they point to all the pomts of the compass 
(besides numerous other pomts peculiarly their 
own), every stump of them claims to show the way 
to the Democratic Canaan and to ParZiament. * * 

"Parliament a way to Democracy? Why, 'tis 
not a road at all, but only a barricaae across our 
road ; a dead wall stucuously maintained in this 

J»laoe to hinder us from g^ning access and even 
rom guessing the existence of the open plain bcr 
yond. ♦ * * 

^* Could human ingenuity devise a more effect- 
ive system of blocking progress ? Can the mind of 
man conceive anything more intensely ridiculous 
than this spectacle solemnly presented for our ad- 
miration—of six hundred garrulous old gentlemen 
making ia set and formal business of cackling — 
cackling, cackling, cackling, with infinite pride in 
their own preposterous squeaking and nagging, 
like a vast bevy of fat parroquets on elevated 
perches— and tiien filing out one by one at inter- 
vals, like a stately Lord Mayor's procession in the 
kingndlom of the black and white penguins. * * 

''Time was when good intentions went to the 
paving of a rival establishment ; but Parliament 
oas so eclipsed the latter and secured so many of 
its old advantages that it is now almost immate- 
rial whether the nation sends its politicians to one 
or the other. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

*' A town of an hundred thousand men. women 
and children has been asked to choose oetween 
two strange Gentlemen, possessed of an effusive 
abundance of stomach, bunkum, watch chain and 
blarney. One gentleman has stated, with a re- 
markable display of infectious fervor, that he has 
lived for many years in admiring contemplation 
of the wondrous and subtle beauties of bimetal- 
ism, which he has coupled in his heart of hearts 
witn a profound detestation of Welsh disestablish- 
ment. * Vote for me 1' he cries with piteous en- 
treaty, * and bimetalism shall flourish aud dises- 
tablishment decay.' Then he thumps his tub two 
or three times and sits down to smile virtuously for 
the rest of the evenmg. 

'* The other gentleman declares to another au- 
dience that bimetalism is a passion to be shunned 
by all that reraect the purity of woman and the 
prestige of that empire on whose untarnished 
l^lories the sun has never cast its spots. Though 
Its pleasing verdure ravish the sight, bimetalimi, 
he declares, is a whited sepulchre that poisons 
home joys and turn them into caverns of perdi- 
tion. Welsh disestablishment, on the other nand, 
would come as a tumultuous bliss and transport- 
ing loy to the people; it would wash clothes, 
touch the spot, and be worth a guinea a box. Its 
healing sweets and ravishing gems would make 
the poor account of life complete and justify the 
gods. ' Therefore,' he concludes, * vote for Tomp- 
kins ai^d Liberty.'" 

And so one might quote copiously from this brill- 
iant brochure. But send and buy it complete, 10 
cents apiece. The best parts of it will be reprinted 
in Hie Camina Nation, 

A new book by E. A. Twitchell, of Minneap- 
olis, *' Bond and Industrial Slavery,'' price 25 
cents, in its chapter on remedies, places Direct 
Legislation as the first thing to get in a very 
fbrable manner. 



"The Little SUtesman,*' aaotlierbook, by K. 
L. Armstrong, published by the Scholte Pub. 
Co. of Chicago, price 50 cents, has a very con- 
cise and fine statement of Direct Legislation in 
a chapter devoted to it. 



THE SWISS STAND AGAINST CEN- 
TRALIZATION. 

There were two Referendary votes in Switz- 
erland last fall. The following translations 
from Swiss papers will throw full light on these. 
They were furnished by Philip Jamin, of Ge- 
neva, and translated by Miss Madn, of New 
York. 

The first four quotations refer to the vote on 
November 8d, on the question whether the con- 
trol of the militia should be taken out from the 
Cantonal Governments and given to the Fed- 
eral Government. It was a proposition passed 
by the Federal Government, and so bad their 
full sanction, aud the Referendum was called 
on it. The first quotation was from a paper 
issued two or three months before the voting 
was taken ; the other three quotations are from 
papers issued shortly after the voting : 

From the Journal de Geneva, 
There are differences of opinion about the 
organisation, instruction and administration of 
the army, and also whether the nomination of 
officers, distribution of engsgements, expenses 
of service, etc., etc., shall continue to belong 
to the officers of the cantons or shall be trans- 
ferred to the national officials in the arron- 
dissement. Our studies are to leave it as it is. 
Our army is for the defense of the nation, and 
the result of the Referendum voting will in- 
crease or diminish its force of resistance. 

From La Liberte, of Fribourg, Switzerland, 
There is no lack of courage, endurance or do: 
cility in our army. The defect is higher up. 
It id too much officialism and ceremony. 

The true feeling of democracy vanishes in 
proportion as the idea of centralization makes 
its way. The people do not wish central- 
ization. It is necessary to use artifice to 
lure them to hide the reality of things from 
them, as the sellers of qnack medicine do, in 
order to get them to centralize their adminis- 
tration. 

From La Suisse Liberale, of NeuehateL 
It was not the army which was touched by 
Sunday 8 vote. Let us^not infer that the Swiss 
people are disaffected with their militia ; on the 
contrary, they will make any sacrifice neces^ 
sary, and they would consider tht* proposed 
change a grave error. If the people had con- 
sidered the proposed revision necessary, they 
would have voted for it; for they know thai 
the army is the surest guarantee of the secur- 
ity of the country and of its neutrality. 

From VAvenir, of Geneva, 
The Swis*4 people have spoken. Last Sun- 
day, by 75,000 majority, they refused the mili- 
tary centralization. ♦ ♦ * We can but con- 
gpratulate the Swiss people on the high intelli- 
gence they have shown in this voting. 

What was proposed ? Simply the transfer to 
Berne (the national capital) of twenty-five mil- 
itary departments, which then would have made 
a single one. We persist in thinking it the work 
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of Jingoes and people inflated with pom- 
posity and love of war. 

This is not true patriotic sentiment. The 
Swias army is an army for defense, and, from 
that point of view, it is amply instructed and 
efficient as far as the troops and officers are 
concerned. 

On September 28th the Swiss voted on the 
question whtsther the manufacture of matches 
should be a Oovernm«>nt monopoly or not. The 
following quotation is from a paper issued 
shortly after the National Legif>iature had 
paHsed the law for this purpose and before the 
Referendum had been demanded on it. 

From Leg ConseiU Des Etats. 

Another monopoly ? A monopoly of matches 
is demanded on two grounds, hygienic and 
ecoDomic. It is claimed that the present man- 
ufacture is inhuman ; further nanre, the manu- 
facturers have difficulty in living and support- 
ing fort*ign competition. It is proved that the 
manufacture may be carried tm without dis- 
ease, and the Swedish process will contribute to 
that end. The private conduct of the industry 
may perfect itself when it i^ no longer men- 
aced by expropriation by the Confederation. 
Capital will flow into it then. There is a de- 
mand nowadays for the Confederation to make 
itself a manufacturer in order to save indus- 
tries which are unprofitable. But this is nut 
its role, unless we wish to create a complete 
oollectivist State. 

. The protection of the workmen*s health 
would M much more efficiicioualy secured by 
a law forbidding the use of injurious processes 
(yellow phosphorous) than by a new monopoly. 
Science can easily be applied to make the man- 
ufacture harmless. Ic is done elsewhere, and 
this we rtiTk do. 

The discussion has been going on for two 
yeard in the two Councils. At last they have 
voted. Three propositions were up : First, 
monifpoly second, monopoly, and third, pro- 
hibition of yellow phosphorous. By twenty- 
two votes against eighteen the monopoly 
gained. And oh ! the beautiful Referendum 
io view ! 

Prom letter from Philip Jamin, of Geneva, 
written after the voting on this match question, 
translated by Miss I/evin : 

The explanation of the vote on the match 
question is clear. It is necessary to say, first, 
that matches are actually made without phos- 
phorous and without damage to the health of 
the workers. A factory mieiklng matches without 
phosphorous existed at Plenrier, but it could not 
sustam itself against the factories u«ing phos- 
phorous. All that is required to insure the 
manufacture of matches without phosphorous 
is that the Pederal Government should prohibit 
the sale of phosphorous matches as well as 
their use. Certain injurious things are wisely 
prohibited in commerce, and cannot be ob- 
tained without the signature of a physician. 

But that is not the thing wantea by the poli- 
ticians at Berne ; they want a new source of 
revenue that cannot be controlled by the can- 
tons. The rulers encounter great difficulties 
when they try to impose taxes with a view to 
creatingne w monopolies which will turn in mil- 
lions. The people have accepted the monopoly 
of alcohol, presented like this match question, 
as a humanitarian matter. It hoped to tri- 
umph on like grounds on this question. The 



negative vote settled it The Referendum has 
given most satisfactory results. 

On this occasion a great number of Social- 
ists, nearly half in c^tain cantons, voted 
against this measure; although it is well known 
that the Socialistic idea is to extend the prov- 
ince of the Government as far and as fast as 
possible to manufactures, to railroads, sickness 
and old age, insurance, etc., etc. The Social 
ists who voted against this measure knew that 
during the two or three years that the law 
was enforced they could count but three or 
four cases of necrose (the disease produced by 
handling phosphorous), and that these had been 
contracted before the application of the law; 
but when the question of a Government mo- 
nopoly of match making came up, an increase 
of the malady was proved, and at the same time 
it was shown that the factory inspectors had 
culpably failed to enforce the law. The lesson 
learned by this fislse show is that necrose is 
only a pretext. Nothing is more false than the 
pretended interest in the laborer*s welfare. 

A persistent application ^f the law on manu- 
facturers, or a single article added, like that 
which prohibits the sale of dynamite, would 
have sufficed. The prohibition of the tise of 
phosphorous would check the malady at its 
source. 

Among the partisans of the law one finds : 

Pirst, The makers of matches, delighted at 
the prospect of selling for ready money t hos e 
factories which are not prospering. 

Second, Those voters who thought that to 
give the business into the hands of the Govern- 
ment was the only way to protect the health of 
the workers. 

Third, Those who hoped to find through the 
creation of this monopoly places as inspectors, 
directors, sub-inspectors, etc., etc 

Pourth, An important number of voters, So- 
cialists, who regard every bit of centralisation 
in the hands of the Government as a step 
toward Socialism. 

Pifth, The rulers and the troops who obey 
them blindly. 

The opposition counts in its ranks : 

Pirst. The men who know that matches can 
be made without phosphorous, and that a 
steady application ot the law would prevent the 
return of necrose, but that for their own pur- 
poses the rulers have recently failed to enforce 
the law. 

Second. The voters who oppose on princi|>le 
any extension of the Pederal powers. 

Third. Difierent independent factions of the 
Socialists who regard the development of offi- 
cialism as a farce. 

In a word, the true inwardness of this vote is 
an effort on the part of the Government to in- 
crease the resources of the treasury, and the 
bait was the security of the worker's health. It 
failed. 

CLUBBING RATES. 
The subsoription price of Thb Rbcobd is 96 cents. 
It will be sent with the folio wiofi^ papers at the 
second price. The first is the price or the paper 
named. 

The American Federationist, 50 cts. both (KScts. 
The Coming Nation, 50 " " 65 " 

Appeal to Reason, 50 " "65 ** 

The Altrurian, 50 " " 55 " 

•Hie Other Side, 85 " '• 40 " 

The Representative, $1.00 "•!.]£ 

The Dollar. 1.00 " 85 " 

Our PopuUst, 1.00 « 75 " 
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UHGENT LAWS. 
A Question and an Answer. 

9ROU A tBTTBR PROM RBKRY D. LLOYD, OP 
CHICAGO. 

I tee that the Swiss Federal Assembly has 
the right to exempt its own enactments from 
the Referendum by declaring them argent (Art. 
1 and 2) A word might, perhaps, be well in 
the next Rbcord telling how this power has 
been used. 

Prom a letter from Philip Jamin, of Geneva, 
Switzerland : 

" There is a clanse about the urgency in the 
Federal, cantonal and municipal Referendum 
laws. See what happened in 1888 in the Grand 
Council of Geneva. Speaking for the expense, 
for which there was little justification, a dep- 
uty energetically reproved his colleagues of the 
majority * on the mifierable habit which gains 
more and more to decree urgence and to exempt 
from the Referendum those expenses which are 
really not urgent. This is contrary to the spirit 
of the constitutional law. A reason of State 
importance or a public necessity is the only 
justification for taking one of these items from 
the public approval or disapproval. It would 
be a pity to continue to make exceptions at the 
^ pleasure of the Council save of those cases 
which had been arranged for by law.' But, 
alas ! these words went down the wind ; every 
time the majority of the Council decides to use 
a sum of money and fears the appearance of 
the Referendum they decree urgency. 

'^Yon can see the same in the Cantonal 
Councils and in the Federal Parliament at 
Berne. In March, 1894, the Chambers voted 
six millions for the building of a new Federal 
palace and decreed urgency, knowing beyond 
ionbt that the Referendum would be demanded. 
Tke New Gazette, of Zurich, and all the liberal 
and radical ioumals, begged the Council not'to 
▼ote so much money at that time. 

Submitted to the people, this project for a 
six million palace would have been defeated by 
an extravagant majority amounting to a tmani- 
mous NO. * The delegates of the associations of 
workingmen of the Canton of Argovie pro- 
tested asainst the suppression of the Referen- 
dum in this matter. 

" This urgency figures generally as the fiual 
clause in the Referendum laws, and it is an ex- 
cellent instrument for the passage of such 
projects as the people would op]>ose if con- 
sulted. Urgency is not needed ; it is defended 
only by those who exploit it. The pretexts 
urged in justification of this clause, so deadly to 
the action of the Referendum, have no founda- 
tion. 

** To those who believe that urgency meas- 
ures are necessary at times, one can answer that 
such cases can be determined in advance ; for 
example, the appearance of a dangerous epi- 
demic, the defense of the country. Experience 
Droves that in cases like these there is no need 
for an urgency clause. In 187 1, when news was 
received that 85,000 men of the Army of the 
Bast were preparing to cross the Swiss frontier, 
all the Federal militia required to protect the 
menaced territory were set on foot in a few 
hours and without the necessity of any urgency 
clause, as no legislative action was required for 
^e military preparations. The absence of ur- 
gency will embrce greater preparedness for ac- 



cidents and defense ; hence, accidents will not 
happen as often and defense will rarely be nec- 
essary." 

ANOTHER TESTIMONY. 

prom CHARLBS BURKLY, op ZURICH, SWITZ- 
ERLAND: 

"The power of declaring cantonal and 
Federal laws urgent has never been abused. 
The urgency occurs very seldom, so seldom 
that I do not presently remember a single case. 
Such umnt laws, when nni>opulAr, would 
quickly find a formidable opposition in the Ini- 
tiative, a very good corrective, that would im- 
mediately spring up. The urgency requires in 
most cantons a two-thirds majority.*' 

NoTB.— In this country the advocates for Di- 
rect Legislation have not taken the advanced 
stand of Mr. Jamin and his fellow-Swiss, but, 
most of the laws and constitutional amend- 
ments proposed have the provision that a very 
large majority, either two-thirds or three quar- 
ters of a law-making body, may declare a law 
which is for " the immediate preservation of 
the public peace, health or safety,'* urgent and 
not subject to the Referendum. The Swiss laws 
do not have this restriction, but the law-mak- 
ing body can declare any law for any reason 
they may see fit, urgent Hence the growth of 
this feeling against urgency. 

OPTIONAL OR OBLIGATORY REF- 
ERENDUM. 

BY PHIUP JAMIN, OP GBNBVA, SWITZBRLAND. 

The Referendum should not be optional ; that 
is exercised on the demand of a certain num- 
ber of voters. When it is optional it some- 
times becomes a power in the hands of the pol- 
iticians and facilitates bargaining ; the politi- 
cians menace their adversaries with it even 
when they have been most active in the work 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

More than once the obligatory Referendum 
would have swept as clean as a whistle projects 
foi* increasing the taxes when the present Ref- 
erendum has remained useless because it was 
optional. Why? Because voters opposed to 
the new law were unable to bear the cost of a Ref- 
erendum. Then often there was little time for 
it,and then there is the people's indifference, and 
the politicians always count on that. Often in- 
stead of uniting the Referendum and Initiative 
votings, as they easily could, tbey multiply vot- 
ings in order to tire the voters, and so, little care 
for large expenses arises from these frequent 
popular consultations. 

In May, 1892, the effort to get a Ref rendum 
on the extradition laws failed solely from a lack 
of funds ; only 21,600 signatures were obtained. 
Certain poor canton?), where communication is 
difficult, could not even gather the names. 

Another characteristic of the optional Refer- 
endum is the informer. The signatures are 
handed to the official bureaus for verification, 
and the opinions of the people become known. 
Numerous voters, fearing the possible conse- 
quences of giving their signatures against cer- 
tain projects, abstain from siniing. 

Soleure, l^eme, Zurich, Schwitz and the semi- 
canton of Bale, Campagne, have the obligatory 
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Referendum. In the canton of Schaffonse,where 
a constitutional law of January, 1895, has just 
been introduced, it is obligatory. 

Among other examples, look at France, where 
the Referendum has appeared at several points. 
In January, 1895, the Municipal Council of 
Paris wished to make use of the Referendum on 
the much-discussed question of the Metropoli- 
tan Railway. The Ministry set this decision 
aside. 

In December. 1893, The Bemer Tagblaii an- 
nounced that M. Brumer would propose to the 
National Council a motion demanding the 
obligatory Referendum in all cases of finance. 
When one refers to the succession of votings in 
which the majority were nays, such as that of 
December, 1891. it is readily understood that 
politicians dread popular control. In the can- 
ton of Argovie, in November, 1892, the Grand 
Council passed a law on naturalization, and the 
the press which, in this canton, is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the political leaders, gave 
the law an excellent reception, but the voters 
judged otherwise by 18,643 against and 9,310 
in favor. 



DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

Without Any Constitution Changing-— 
Will Not Do to Wait fob That. 

BY W. 8. U'BEN. 

Legislative Agent in Oregon of the K. of L,, 

Federated Trades^ Farmers'^ AUi- 

ance and Orange, 

The Initiative and Referendum is a system 
by which a majority of the voters can make and 
reppal law without the consent or approval of 
the law-making body, and by which no law can 
be made by that body without the approval 
of a maj >rity of the people it is to govern. 

The great need of the American people to- 
day is the direct power to make and repeal 
laws. We must have immediate results. It will 
not do to wait until we can change the State 
and national conatitutions. It is possible to do 
it all this year through party machinery—a 
party platform and the voluntary pledges of 
party candidates. 

Let the platform declare that, until it is pos- 
sible to amend our State and national constitu- 
tions, the candidates shall at all times vote, 
first, to refer all important laws to a direct vote 
of the people ; second, that the candidates shall 
at all times vote to refer every question or pro- 
posed law demanded by a certain number of 
petitioners to a direct vote of the people it is to 
govern. This is the voluntary Initiative and 
Referendum. 

A great work can be done on this line in Con- 
gress this winter if reformers will unite in de- 
manding from their Representatives and Sena- 
tors the immediate passage of a law providing 
that at the election for Presidential electors in 
1896 there shall be submitted to the citizens of 
the United States qualified to vote for such 
Presidential electors at said election, certain 
questions, for instance : 

1. Shall Ck)ngre88 make a law allowing free 
and unlimited coinage of silver on equal tenn 



with gold at the ratio of sixteen to one, as it 
was before 1878 ? Yes. No. ' 

2. Shall CongreM make a law providing for 
the building and operation of the Nicaragua 
Canal by the United States Qovemment ? Yes. 
No. 

8. Shall Congress make a law providing for a 
system of postal savings banks? Yies. No. 

4. Shall Congress repeal the Wilson tariff 
law and re enact the McKinley tariff Law ? Yes. 
No. 

5. Shall Congress make a law providing for 
the purchase and operation by the Qovemment 
of the telegraph and telephone lines of the 
country ? Yes. No. 

6. Shall Congress make a law providing for 
the purchase or building, and for the operation 
at cost by the United States Government, of the 
railroads of the United States ? Yea No. 

7. Shall Congress make a law to raise part pf 
the revenue for the United States Government 
by levying and collecting a tax on the value of 
land exclusive of improvements ? Yes. No. 

Shall Congress submit to the Legislatures of 
the different States amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States for the following 
purposes: 

8. An amendment providing for the Initta- t 
tive and optional Referendum on national 
laws? Yes. No. 

9. An amendment providhig for the election 
of the President and Vice President by direct 
vote of the citizens of the United States ? Yea. 
No. 

10. An amendment providing for the election 
of United States Senators in everv State by di- 
rect vote of the people ? Yes. Na 

Passing over the details of such a law, it 
should also require the President to invite the 
friends and foes of each meanoire to submit 
short statements of reasons and facts for and 
against the same, to be published in pamphlet 
form therewith, and a copy delivered through 
the post office, so far as possible, to every voter 
in the United States. 

A section should also be added, requiring the 
President, whenever in future a written de- 
mand is made upon him signed by 150,000 legal 
voters of the United States, either for the re- 
peal or enactment of any law by Congress, to 
submit the aame to the people under the pro- 
visions of this act, the submission of the 
question to be made ai the first Congressional 
election not occurring within nine montns after 
the demand is made upon the President. 

Suppose the Peoples* Party adopt a platform 
pledging its candidates to the voluntarv Initia- 
tive and Referendum. Not one Populist will 
refuse to vote the ticket, while a host of voters 
who are not Populists will certainlv vote with 
U9. We ought to cast at least 5,000,000 votes 
and elect 180 Congpressmen. Besides our own, 
many Republican and Democratic candidates 
will probably make the same pledge, even 
though their platforms mav be silent on the 
subject. Some of these will keep their prom- 
ise. We could probably count on 140 members. 
The united demand of that number of Repre- 
sentatives for the Referendum clause on every 
important law would surely cause some ques- 
tions to be so referred to tlie people, besides 
defeating much vicious legisla^on. 
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REVIEW OF THE FIELD. 

Hon. Thomas J. Mc- 
In Congress. Ewan, Jr., of New Jersey, 
submitted the following res- 
olution : 

Resolved, That a special committee, to 
consist of five members of this House, be ap- 
pointed and hereby instructed, through a 
subcommittee or otnerwise, to inquire into 
the feasibility of applying the principle of 
Direct Legislation through the Initiative and 
Referendum to the legislation of the Federal 
Government, and to report to this House, at 
this session, by bill or otherwise, the results 
of said inquiry; and that for the purpose 
hereof the committee be authorized to sit in 
the city of Washington, or any other city of 
the United States, and employ such clerical 
aid as may be necessary. 

This was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and they have refused to report it and 
although Mr. McEwan is a Republican, 
Speaker Reed refused to recognize him or 
any one else to speak on this subject. 

THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 

The Seventh National Con- 
NationaL vention of the Prohibition 
Party was held in Pittsburg on 
May 27th and 28th. 

A majority and minority report of the 
Platform Committee were made. The first 
contained five planks on the liquor question 
and a sixth on woman's sufTrage. The minor- 
ity report contained sixteen additional planks, 
the sixth of which reads : 



^^ Believing that the free expression of the 
popular will is essential in a representative 
government, we favor the adoption of the 
Initiative and Referendum." 

The convention was almost unanimously in 
favor of this, but before it could be consid- 
ered, the money question came up, and the 
stiver men being defeated, a dominant issue 
man proposed as a substitute for the whole 
platform a prohibition plank only and it was 
carried. .Thus, all other reforms, including 
direct legislation, are unnoticed in the regu- 
lar Prohibition Party platform. 

At once there was a bolt from the conven- 
tion and the new National Party was organ- 
ized, which put in its platform the following : 

**The Initiative and Referendum and 
Proportional Representation should be 
adopted." 

This new party has had large accessions of 
strength from the old, and the split probably 
spoils all hopes for an increase of vote or in- 
fiuence by the Prohibition party, and the new 
party may coalesce with other reform ele- 
ments. 

That Direct Legislation has become a car- 
dinal principle with the Prohibitionist is 
shown by its incorporation in almost all their 
State platforms. The following sample is 
taken from the platform adopted by the 
California Prohibition party this spring : 

** We demand Direct Le^slation, the In- 
itiative and Referendum in national, State 
and local matters." 

Two or three days before the Prohibition- 
ist Convention, a small group of earnest men 
and women, most of whom had been connected 
with the Prohibitionist party in the past, 
met in convention in Pittsburg and launched 
the National Reform party. The first plank 
in the platform reads : 

" Direct Legislation, through the Initia- 
tive and Referendum, should be the first prin- 
ciple Incorporated in a national platform, 
in order to restore the ancient rights of 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people," 

Its platform is so similar to that of the 
People's Party that it is doubtful if it ever 
amounts to much. 

THE PEOPLE'S PARTV. 

Direct Legislation is sure to go into the 
next national platform of the People's Party. 
It was recommended by resolution of the 
Omaha Convention of 1892. Since then it 
has been put into the State P. P. platform in 
every State having an organization save in 
five or six of the Southern States. It has 
been recommended for insertion in the na- 
tional platform by most of the State conven- 
tions. Four sample resolutions will be given : 

CALIFORNIA. 

" The People's Party of the State of Cali- 
fornia reaffirm the principles of the Omaha 
platform and demand Direct Legislation by 
the Initiative and Referendum and Propor- 
tional Representation. ' ' 
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IOWA. 
** Resolved, That the deleg-ates to the St. 
Louis Convention be instructed to do all In 
their power to secure a union of all reform 
forces on a common ticket on a platform em- 
bodying: the fundamental principles of the 
Omaha platform, and in addition recommend 
the adoption of the Initiative and Ileferen- 
dum." 

MAINE. 

" We demand the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, so that all laws can be referred back to 
the people for their approval before they be- 
come statutory enactments." 

OREGON. 

"We favor chang-injf our national consti- 
tution so as to provide some form of Direct 
Legislation, and the early submission of im- 
portant national questions to the people." 

This issue is sure to be a prominent one in 
their campaign, and many hope it will be the 
dominant one. The City Central Conmiitte^ 
of St. Louis, the Convention City, have voiced 
this in an address, from which we quote. 

'* First— We hold that the greatest issue 
before the American people is tne restoration 
of true democracy by the adoption of Direct 
Legislation. 

" Second— That this issue affords the only 
practical basis of union, since it recognizes 
the parity of all reforms, giving none prefer- 
ence or precedence, and refers each reform 
issue to vote of the whole people irrespective 
of the comparative importance or progress of 
each. 

"Third— As the People's Party is the 
largest of reform parties, it is fitting that the 
union of all reformers should be within its 
ranks, and we demand that the National Con- 
vention make Direct Legislation the first plank 
in its platform and the chief issue in its cam- 
paign, and invite all reformers to its support 
upon that basis, and we will work unceasingly 
to secure this action.*' 

Among the many proposed platforms, that 
by William P. St. John, President of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank of New York, has at- 
tracted much attention . As revised fiiially, it 
consists of really two planks, as the third is a 
denunciation of Cleveland's administratioii 
and methods. The first is devoted to money, 
and the second reads : 

*' Second. We demand provision for Direct 
Legislation by means of the Optional Initia- 
tive and Referendum. 

A test of this principle seems warranted b^ 
the practice of Switzerland. If found practi- 
cable, its application will result in a closer re- 
lationship between the people and legislation. 
'Should the great trunk hne» of rauway be- 
come a poseesaion of the government f would 
seem to oe such a change in public policy as 
might wisely be referred to the people.** 

Without any class behind it, without any 
powerful organization to back it, without the 
sinews of war— money— (?o necessary in ordi- 
nary oampaingns, without any man of su- 
preme genius to champion and lead it, this 
issue has forged ahead with astonishing rapid- 
ity and strength. It is now on the verge of 
passing from the stage of education and agi- 
tation into that of achievement and practice. 



Direct Legislation has 
New Jersey, broken out in another and, 
by some, an unexpected spot. 
Last fall. Rev. W. F. Cooley, pastor of a Con- 
gre^tional church in Chatham, addressed 
the Northern New Jersey Conference of Con- 
gregational churches on Direct Legislation. 
As a result a committee on Applied Chris- 
tianitv was appointed, which reported on 
March 17, as follows : 

REPORT ON DIRECT LEGISLATION. 

Northern New Jersey Conference op 
Congregational Churches, Commit- 
tee ON Applied Christianity. 

We report it as our profound conviction 
that the responsibility of the churches for 
the morality of their public servants ought 
to be vigorously pressed, in the interest of 
pure and righteous government, and that 
ministers ought to inform themselves and 
develop the public conscience thereupon. 

We further report that, in our opinion, the 
rise of the professional politician, who has 
come to stay, and is a menace to the reality 
as distinct from the forms of popular govern- 
ment, renders it necessary to take precau- 
tions against him. Such needed precautions 
seem to us to be fully supplied by the so- 
called Initiative and Referendum provisions, 
commonly known as Direct Legislation. 

We think, furthermore, that the churches, 
if interested in the improvement of political 
morality, must be interested in these pro- 
posed measures, as directly conducive there- 
to, as well as to the security of that truly 
popular government without which religion 
itself cannot be truly popular. 

Finally, after mature deliberation, we are 
unable to discover that there are any more 
serious objections to this reform than the 
familiar one that "we have never done so 
before.'' 

This report was received but not adopted, 
the conference not feeling well enough posted 
on the matter to commit itself. The com- 
mittee is continued and is doing good educa- 
tional work. Dr. J. L. Scudder, pastor of 
Jersey City Tabernacle, has preached re- 
peatedly on it. 

The March issue recorded a similar move- 
ment among the lioman Catholics. The very 
fact that such a thing comes before these 
bodies is significant and encouraging. 

The I^rohibitionists, by a vote of 87 to 52, 
put a strong D. L. plank in their State plat- 
form at their last State convention. The 
Populists instructed their national delegates 
to work for a D. L. plank in their national 
platform. 

PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY. 

BY WM. A. cotter. 

The effect of the work done by the Direct 
Legfislation I^eague of New Jersey is observ- 
able in the number of laws in which the 
Referendum was placed by the last Legisla- 
ture. 

Chapter 19. The legal voters may deter- 
mine at their next annual meeting to in- 
crease the number of school trustees to five 
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where there are between eig'ht hundred and 
fifteen hundred children in any school dis* 
triet now entitled to have three trustees. 

Chapter 21, relating* to second-class cities 
providing for the purchase of lands and erec- 
tion of high school buildings, provides that 
the act shall be inoperative until' adopted by 
legal voters at the charter election. 

Chapter 39, which provides for board walks 
in cities near the Atlantic ocean, provides 
that the act shall not go into effect until ac- 
cepted by the people. 

Chapter 45, relating to public roads and 
parks, provides for a vote of the people to 
raise money and that they may designate 
where the money shall be spent, and that 
such vote may be taken every year. 

Chapter 62 authorizes a vote to be taken 
on the construction of foot and bicycle paths 
and to determine where the money should 
be spent. 

Chapter 80 recognizes this new departure, 
referring matters to a vote of the people, and 
construes the intent and meaning of words, 
'* legal voters," to be those who are entitled 
to vote and who do vote at the time and in 
the manner prescribed in and by said statute 
upon the question or proposition submitted, 
and that those not voUng shall not be 
counted. 

Chapter 93 authorizes the legal voters of 
towns to direct the levy of a tax for the con- 
struction of hard roads. 

Chapter 98 provides for a vote of the peo- 
ple upon any division of towns, tovmsnips 
and boroughs into wards. 

Chapter 115, which provides for the build- 
ing of a drawbridge across the Raritan river 
at Perth Amboy, provides that the act shall 
be inoperative in the county of Middlesex 
until assented to by a majority of the legal 
voters thereof at an election to be held for 
that purpose. 
I Chapter 150, relating to public instruction, 

" provides for a vote of the people upon the 
issue of bonds to purchase lands. 

These are found in the laws so far as they 
have been printed and distributed. There 
are, no doubt, others in laws that have been 
passed which have not been printed. 

Insensibly Direct Legisla- 
New Torit. lation is making progress in . 
our legislation. The much 
abused Raines bill, passed this winter at 
Albany, has two forms of the Initiative and 
Referendum in it, though they are not called 
by that name. The Voice very clearly states 
these as follows : 

''Local Option is provided by towns, a vote 
to be taken every two vears (if ten per cent, 
of the electors petition for it) on four proposi- 
tions, namely : Sale of liquor to be drunk on 
on premises ; sale of * liquor not to be drunk 
on premises ; sale by pharmacists on physi- 
cian's prescription ; sale by hotel keepers. 
A majority of the votes decides on each 
proposition. Local Option in cities and by 
wai^8 has been eliminated from the act. 

No saloon can be established within 200 
feet of a dwelling or dwellings without the 
written consent of two-thirds of the owners 
of the buildings so occupied ; but this does 



not pertain to saloons already in operation. 

The D. L. League organized 

Mlehlgan. in Detroit last fall is doing ad- 
mirably. Thev have drafted 
the following proposed amendment : 
Joint Resolution proposing an amendment 

to Article 4 of the Constitution of the State 

of Michigan. 

Resol\t:d, That an amendment to Article 
4 of the constitution of the State of Michigan 
be made by adding thereto sections 50, 51 
and 52, by amending sections 1 and 20 of said 
Article 4 so that the same and said sections 
50, 51 and 52 shall and the same are hereby 
proposed to read as follows : 

Section 1. The legislative power is vested 
in the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and in the qualified electors of the State of 
Michigan, as provided in Article 4 of this 
constitution. 

Section 20. No law shall embrace more 
than one object, which shall be expressed in 
its title. No public act shall take effect, or 
be in force, until the expiration of ninety 
days from the end of the session at which 
the same is passed, unless otherwise directed 
by two-thirds vote of members elected : Pro- 
vided, That any such act shall not take 
effect, or be in force, when Ave per • cent, of 
the electors of the State, as ascertained in 
section 50 of this article, shall have peti- 
tioned the Secretary of State within the said 
ninety days, for the submission of the same 
to the electors for their approval or rejection 
at the next ensuing general election. 

Section 50. When five per cent, of the 
electors of the State — to be determined by 
the number of votes cast for all the candi- 
dates for Governor at the last general elec- 
tion — shall present a bill, or an amendment 
bo the State constitution, to the Secretary of 
State, he shall submit such bill or amend- 
ment to a vote of the electors thereof for ap- 
proval or rejection at the next ensuing gen- 
eral election. 

Section 51. The electors of every county, 
township or municipal corporation, upon pe- 
tition to their respective county, township or 
city clerks shall have the same right to apply 
the Initiative and Referendum to all local 
legislation affecting such locality in same 
form and in the same manner as set forth in 
sections 20 and 50 of this article of the con- 
stitution. 

Section 52. The Legislature shall provide 
such legislation as may be necessary to carry 
the provisions of Article 4 into effect. 

On May 1 they published the first number of 
a neat four-page paper entitled Direct Legisla- 
Hoik This will be issued monthly. Ten 
thousand was printed of this, and will be of 
future numbers. The subscription price is 
ten cents a year, and they already have a list 
of nearly a thousand subscribers. It will be 
more of a propagand paper than the Record, 
which aims to be what its name indicates, a 
record of facts, proposed laws and growth 
for the use of the worker for D. L. This 
new paper is meant mainly for circulation in 
Michigan, but sample copies can be obtained 
from G. R. Weikert, 481 Clinton avenue, 
Detroit ; and while you are about it, youM 
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better send a subscription, it is only ten cents. 
The secretary of the League expects to 
get a D. L. plank into the Republican plat- 
form this fall — it is already in the Prohibi- 
tionist and Populist platforms in Michigan — 
and if Mayor Pingree can be nominate for 
Governor by the Republicans, there is a 
strong probability of the above amendment 
passing the next Legislature. If the Re- 
publicans do not nominate Mayor Pingree, 
some say he'll run on an independent 
or the Populist ticket, and in that event 
Direct Legislation will be a live issue. 

For several years the Pop- 
Nebraska, ulist and Prohibitionist par- 
ties in Nebraska have had 
strong D. L. planks in their State platforms. 
This spring the regular Democratic conven- 
tion, which met at Lincoln on April 22, put 
the following plank in its platform : 

"We are in favor of the Initiative and 
Referendum system as an aid to securing a 
government of the people, for the people 
and by the people." 

This is the third State, Massachusetts and 
Oregon being the other two, in which the 
Democratic party has declared in favor of 
Direct Legislation. But in Nebraska there 
was a splitting Democratic convention, which 
met on April 29, and opposed its former com- 
rades so strongly that it inserted the fol- 
lowing plank in its platform : 

"We believe in the government founded 
by the fathers of this republic and in the 
constitution, which for more than a century 
has been the admiration of the civilized 
world, and we repudiate the theories of Pop- 
ulists and so-called Democrats allied with 
Populists, who would destroy that constitu- 
tion for the socialistic experiment of Initia- 
tive and Referendum." 

This is the first political plank in opposi- 
tion to D. L; that we know of. It is also the 
first time it has been called *' socialistic " in 
a platform. 

By W. Siwel Retsacnal, 

I have been an interested 
Virginia, reader of your columns, and am 
so thoroughly convinced that 
Direct Legislation is the one thing needful 
for us in national, State and municipal gov- 
ernment that I have recently succeeded in 
getting the following ordinance adopted by 
my fellow-councilmen in the town of Blacks- 
burg, Va., where I live : 

"Believing that the government of the 
town should be controlled by its citizens, 

Therefore, be it ordained, That any ordi- 
nance now in force, or that may be in future 
ordained, shall be submitted to the citizens 
for their ratification or rejection under the 
following conditions : The Mayor, when pe- 
titioned by fifty per cent of the registered 
voters of the incorporation asking that a 
certain ordinance or ordinances, the same to 
be incorporated in the petition, be submitted 
to a vote of the citizens, shall order an elec- 
tion for same provided that not more than 
two ratification elections shall be held in one 
calendar year. Said order for election shall 
be posted thirty (30) days prior to the date of 



holding same and a copy of the ordinance or 
ordinances to be balloted upon posted 
therewith. 

At the election the ballot shall be : 

For Ordinance No. — . 

Against Ordinance No. — . 

The election must be held according to 
Virginia election laws. 

When the ballots have been canvassed, if it 
appears that a majority of the votes have 
been cast for the ordinance, it shall be en* 
forced : if less than a majority of the votes 
oast be for it it shall be annulled. 

This shall be in force from its passage." 

Now I realize that the above is orud^, and 
I expect criticism. I further realize that it 
is only one-half of Direct Legislation, but we 
will get the Initiative in time. 

If the use of these facts will stimulate 
others to take practically to promulgating 
Direct Legislation, then use them ; for I 
would throw my mite into the balance for 
reform. I am fully persuaded that there is 
a "Coming Nation " whose government will 
be reared upon the ruins of our present one, 
and that government will be the best ever 
organized by man. I believe that the work 
will be accomplished peacefully and that the 
people are growing more and more dissatis- 
fied with existing conditions. Those who 
are using every effort, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, to continue the present form of gov- 
ernment to the betterment of the few and 
the detriment of the many have seen "the 
hand upon the wall " and it has written 
"Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin." 

Note by the Editor— There is only one 
serious mistake in this ordinance. The per- 
centage required for petitions should be 
five per cent, or ten per cent, instead of fifty 
per cent. The latter is too large. It might 
just as well be made over fifty per cent, and 
then have the petition enact or annul the 
ordinance. In a town that is not growing 
rapidly, it would probably be better to have 
a fixed number instead of a percentage to 
sign the petition, as then there 'd be no mis- 
understanding. Thus, if Blacksburg has 
1,000 yoters, 100 might be the numl^r re- 
quired for an effective petition ; if it had 
0,000 voters, 250 might be the number. 
Then, why should there be only two ratifica- 
tion elections a year V It might also be well 
to state that it was the Mayor's duty to an- 
nounce the results. Otherwise this ordi- 
nance is very good. It is one of many en- 
couraging indications of the growth of the 
movement and is very practical. 

The Storthing or National 
Norway. Legislature passed a bill which 
provides that before a monopoly 
to sell liquor can be granted to any corpora- 
tion by the council of a town or district, the 
question shall be submitted to a popular vote 
of the men and women in the community 
who are over 25 years of age. They decide 
whether such corporation is wanted or not. 
If a majority of the legal voters cast their 
ballot against the liquor company, the right 
to sell liquor can not be granted, but this 
innocent-looking clause means that only the 
votes actually cast against the company are 
counted in opposition, while the vote of 
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every voter who remains away from the polls 
is coanted in favor of the company. 

The decision by the popular vote is bind- 
ing for five years, and unless one-seventh of 
the voters demand a reconsideration of the 
question it continues in force another five 
years. If the voters decide against granting 
the right of sale to the liquor companies, all 
such right is denied, as the law expressly 
prohibits the granting of the license to any 
one else. 

For the first time in the history of the 
country, women were allowed to vote on any 
question. It was an hour of solemn respon- 
sibility, and the women frequently dropped 
their ballots in the box with the words : " In 
Jesus' name.'' 

The whole country was moved by the agi- 
tation, and the pent-up feeling found expres- 
sion, when the result of the voting was an- 
nounced. 

Only two of the whole number of towns 
where the question was presented voted for 
the renewal of the liquor company's fi'an- 
chise. These towns were lost because of a 
division in the ranks of the temperance 
people. About one-half of the cities and 
towns of Norway have rid themselves of the 
liquor traffic by this effort, and the other 
half is morally certain to follow next fall, at 
which time the licenses of the old companies 
expire in these towns, and the opportunity 
will be given the people to decide for or 
against a continuance of this ti*afflc. 

Credit is due The Vtnce for these facts. 

The first large Referendum on 
Australia, this continent was taken this 
winter in South Australia. 
There were three questions decided by the 
people on the same day as the general elec- 
tion for Parliament. The first was on the 
question of sustaining the present unsecta- 
rian .education, and there were 50,600 in favor 
and 17,500 against. The second was the 
Protestant proposed alteration for Bible 
reading in the public schools, and there were 
18,500 for and 34,300 against. The third was 
the Roman Catholic prpposed alteration of a 
capitation grant to aenominational schools, 
and there were 13,000 for and 41,300 against. 
The discussion and agitation was very active, 
and those disputed questions are now settled. 

The South Australian Premier, who has 
a majority with labor members, is in favor 
of Referendum on all important questions. 
Hon. George Reid, the Premier in New 
South Wales, has declared his intention cf 
passing Female Suffrage and Referendum 
before his term of office expires in 1898. In 
April the Women's National Convention of 
New Zealand, assembled at Christ Church, 
unanimously affirmed Direct Legislation. 

In the Queensland Labor platform occurs the 
following pfank : 

'* The submitting of measures for approval or 
rejection by the people.'* 

NEW ZEALAND. 
JBy Hon, P. /. O^ Regan, Member Parlia- 
ment. 
The first Referendum bill was introduced 
by Mr. E. J. O'Conor In 1893, when it- was 



beaten by a large majority without debate. 
Mr. O'Conor was rejected at the election of 
1894, and the writer, who had just entered 
Parliament, introduced the bill. A lively 
debate ensued, in course of which the Minis- 
ters averred themselves as strongly against 
the bill. On a division for a second reading 
there were 24 noes and 19 ayes. The bill was 
thus killed by five votes. Counting pairs the 
figures were 32 noes and 27 ayes. Last year 
I again introduced the bill, when it was car- 
ried through the second reading by 40 to 26, 
counting pairs. Thus an actual majority of 
the whole house of 74 members voted for the 
bill. The Ministers practically maintained a 
neutral attitude, one voting for It and one 
pairing against it, and the rest abstaining 
from voting. The reason for this sudden 
change was that public feeling showed itself 
sbrongly during the recess. 

There is no doubt but that the bill is cer- 
tain to pass before long. At any rate, I will 
bring it on next session, and if I can get it 
through the Lower House, which only acci- 
dent can prevent, it is probable that the 
Council will reject it. But in any case it will 
be a burning question before the country. At 
the election, which takes place soon after the 
session, I feel assured a majority will come 
back for the bill, so that the future appears 
bright. The greatest trouble will be with 
the Council (tipper House), whose powers 
the bill proposes to curtail. 

The principle is being applied in several 
acts proposed and passed. For instance, in a 
bill entitled *'An Act to impose on lands 
traversed by railways constructed at the pub- 
lic expense a charge in aid of such construc- 
tion, " section 5, r^id : 

*'From and after the commencement of this 
act the construction of a railway shall not be 
authorized until and unless the proposal to 
construct the same has been affirmed t^ta poll 
of all the owners of private lands within the 
betterment area of the proposed railway." 

And in "An Act to authorize rating on the 
unimproved value of land," sections o and 7, 
read : 

5. (1.) The following proportion of the 
ratepayers on the roll, that is to say , 

(a.) Twenty-five per centum of the ratepay- 
ers on the roll where the total number on the 
roll does not exceed 100. 

(6.) Twenty per centum where such total 
number does not exceed 300. 

(c.) Fifteen per centum where such total 
number exceeds 300, — 

may, by writing under their hands delivered 
to the Chairman of the district, demand that 
a proposal to rate property upon the basis of 
the unimproved value be submitted to the 
ratepayers' vote. 

(2. ) Thereupon the votes of the ratepayers 
shall be taken upon such proposal on a day 
to be fixed by the Chairman, being not less 
than twenty-one nor more than twenty-eight 
clear days after the delivery of such demand, 
and such day shall be forthwith notified in a 
newspaper published or circulated in the dis- 
trict. Provided, 

(a.) That such demand shall be deemed to 
be duly made on the Chairman, if the notice 
<^ntaining the same is delivered at the Town 
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Hall or other principal office of the local au- 
thority of the district ; and, 

(5.) That if, within seven days after the 
delivery of such demand the Chairman fails 
to duly fix and notify the day on which the 
votes of the ratepayers are to be taken, then 
the votes shall be taken on the twenty-eighth 
day after the delivery of such demand, and 
the Clerk of the local authority shall notify 
the same in manner aforesaid. 

(3.) On such day a poll shall bo taken in 
the same manner as is prescribed by '* The 
Local Bodies' Loans Act, 1886,'* in the case 
of a proposal to raise a loan in the district. 

7. The voting papers for the purposes of 
this act shall bo printed in the following 
form : 

" Proposal that property shall henceforth 
be rateaupon the basis of the unimproved 
value thereof. 

1. I vote fw the above proposal. 

2. I vote against the above proposal." 
And no such proposal shall be deemed to 

be carried unless affirmed by a majority of 
the valid votes recorded, and at least one- 
third of the ratepayers on the roll record 
their votes. 

THE NEW ZEALAND REFB:RENDUM 
LAW. 

A Bill Entitled **An Act to refer to the 
electors of the colony certain motions 
or bills for their decision. 

Whereas, it is desirable to refer certain 
questions to the electors of the colony, so as 
to provide a system by which a direct an- 
swer, either In the affirmative or negative, 
may be obtained from the electors on such 
questions. 

Be it therefore enacted by the (General As- 
sembly of New Zealand in Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : 

1. The short title of this act is ** The Ref- 
erendum Act, 1895.'* 

2. Whenever both houses of the General 
Assembly shall have passed a resolution in 
favor of submitting any motion or bill to the 
vote of the electors, or whenever the House 
of Representatives shall have passed a reso- 
lution in favor of referring any motion or bill 
which has been twice passed by such house 
and twice rejected by the Legislative Coun- 
cil to a vote of the electors, then such refer- 
ence shall be made in the manner hereinaf- 
ter provided. 

3. The Speaker of the Legislative Council 
or the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives or both the speakers shall, as the case 
may require, whenever a resolution has been 
passed as aforesaid, send a certificate thereof 
to the Colonial Secretary. 

4. The Colonial Secretary shall, not earlier 
than two months and not later than six 
months after receipt of such certificate, pub- 
lish the same in the New Zealand Gazette, 
and shall appoint a time for the taking of the 
vote on such resolution. Due notice of the 
time so appointed for the taking of such vote 
shall also be given by advertisement in such 
newspapers as the Colonial Secretary may 
deem necessary, and by notice posted on 
every school building and post office in the 



colony. Provided that any accidental omis- 
sion to make such notification at any particu- 
lar post office or post offices, school house or 
school houses, shall not invalidate any poll 
unless it can be shown that such omission 
has materially affected the result of such 
poll. 

5. The vote shall be taken at every polling 
place in the colony whereat votes are taken 
for the election of members of the House of 
Representatives and before returning officers 
presiding at such places, but not on the same 
day as is appointed for a general or licensing 
election. 

6. In lieu of taking the vote in the foregoing 
manner prescribed, it may be taken at the 
post offices of the colony, and the postmasters 
shall fulfill the duties of returning officers. 
In such case the poll shall remain open one 
week, and the Governor may issue regula- 
tions ijroviding for the taking thereof, and, 
mutatis mutandis^ all the proviaions provid- 
ing for the taking of the local option poll 
shall apply thereto. 

7. All the provisions of the electoral and 
corrupt practices acts shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, be in force in regard to any poll 
taken under this act. 

8. The result of the vote at each polling 
place shall be duly certified by the returning 
officer thereat, and such certificate and all 
polling papers, duly sealed up, shall be at 
once forwarded to the Clerk of Parliaments, 
and when he shall have received all the cer- 
tificates he shall publish the result of the 
voting in the New Zealand Gazette, The vot- 
ing papers shall be kept by the Clerk of Par- 
liaments for one year. 

9. If the vote be in favor of any bill pr mo- 
tion submitted, then such bill or motion shall 
become law on a date to be named by the 
Governor by proclamation. If the vote be In 
favor of any alteration of the law or proposal 
submitted otherwise than by bill, then it 
shall be the duty of the C'olonial Secretary to 
at once prepare a bill to give effect to such 
alteration or proposal, and to introduce or 
cause to be introauced the same either in the 
Legislative Council or House of Representa- 
tives within ten days of the opening of the 
session of Parliament held next after such 
vote shall have been taken. 

10. If any motion or bill be negatived at 
such vote, such motion or bill shall not again 
be submitted by Referendum to the electors 
for a period of three years after the taking 
of such vote. 

Note.— A study of this bill shows that not 
only is there no provision for a popular in- 
itiative, but also the call for a reference to 
the people does not come from the people 
themselves by a petition, but it comes from 
one or both houses of the Legislature. It is 
more properly a bill to limit the power of 
the Upper House by a reference to the peo- 
ple. The Upper House, or Legislative Coun- 
cil, consists of forty-five members nominated 
for life by the Crown, which is the Ministry 
in power; the Lower House, or House of 
Representatives, are elected by the people 
for three years. The statement of the for- 
mation of the two houses is almost all that is 
needed to prove that they would not often be 
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harmonious. Notice also in the tenth section 
that any bill which the people vote for be- 
comes a law by proclamation ; the executive 
veto is done away with. While not full Di- 
rect Legislation, it is a lonj? step. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF THE D. L. 
LEAGUE OF N. J. 

The annual meeting of the N. J. League 
was held at the office of its President, Wm. 
A. Cotter, in Newark on the night of June 
2d. A report was made by the President of 
the work done during the year. Another re- 
port was made by the Lecturer, Mr. Sullivan, 
of the progress of the movement, and a third 
report was made by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mr. Pomeroy, of the receipts and ex- 
penditures and work done on the Uecxjrd, the 
organ of the league. This report showed 
that there had been five issues of the Record 
since the report in July, 1895, and with this 
present June issue it would make six issues 
during the calendar year, two of which were 
extras, the January and April issues. The 
April issue was an unabridged copy of Sulli- 
van's book, the others were eight-page papers. 
Two thousand were printed of each of these 
except the April number, of which 1,000 were 
printed, and the March issue, of which 3,000 
were printed, and the demand had increased 
80 that 3,000 would be printed in the future. 
The subscription list numbered 859, and the 
Kecord was sent to nearly 500 papers as an 
exchange, and was extensively copied. The 
monejr to foot the bills was received from 
sustaining subscribers, regular subscribers, 
donations and a small amount from the sale 
of back numbers and books. The expenses 
were for printing and postage and some 
sundries, but nothing for editorial work. 
The report showed that the Record was in 
debt to Mr. Pomeroy $22.92. This report was 
referred to Messrs. Sullivan and Birdsall for 
audit, and, after they had examined and found 
it correct, it was accepted with thanks. 

A committee of three was appointed to see 
if arrangements could not be made to con- 
tinue the Record beyond the current year, as 
that is all that the publisher has agreed to 
do and all the sustaining subscribei's have 
agreed to pay for. This committee consists 
of Messrs. Cotter, Sullivan and Pierson. 

On the election of officers, the list at the 
head of this paper were elected for the 
ensuing year. On motion, the President was 
direct^ to appoint a committee of three, of 
which he should be the chairman, to inti^o- 
duce into the next State Legislature, as early 
in the session as possible, a D. L. constitu- 
tional amendment and a bill giving D. L. to 
the municipalities of the State, and to urge 
their passage. 

On motion, the President was directed to 
appoint a committee of three, of which Hon. 
Thomas McEwan, Jr., is to be the chairman, 
to introduce into both houses of Congress, as 
early as possible in the next session, a 
resolution for the appointment of a commit- 
tee of three from each house to inquire 
into the application of Direct Legislation to 



national affairs, and to report to Congress by 
bill or otherwise. 

On motion, the President was directed, 
with the assistance of the Corresponding 
Secretary, to draft a request for the inser- 
tion of a Direct Legislation plank into national 
platforms, and to send such request to Hon. 
Thomas McEwan, Jr., for presentation to the 
Platform Committee of the Republican Con- 
vention; to Hon. William J. Bryan, of Ne- 
braska, for presentation to the Platform 
Committee of the Democratic Convention; to 
Jos. R. Buchanan, for presentation to the 
Platform Committee of the Populist Conven- 
tion, and to James H. Fleming, for presenta- 
tion to the Platform Committee of the 
Silver Party's Conventioii. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

In pursuance of these instructions, the fol- 
lowing letter has been sent to the four con- 
ventions ; 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECT LEGISLATION 
LEAGUE OF N. J. 
Newark, N. J., June 9, 1896. 
To the Members of the National Convention : 

Gentlemen — At the annual meeting of the 
Direct Legislation League, held in Newark, 
N. J., on June 2 last, it was resolved by the 
said League that the national conventions 
about to be held by the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Populist and Silver parties be re- 
a nested to place in the platform adopted a 
eclaration in favor of giving to the people of 
the United States the right of self-govern- 
ment by Direct Legislation through the In- 
itiative and Referendum, that they may 
thereby enact, accept and reject laws by a 
direct vote of those entitled to vote thereon. 

In requesting you to do this, we state to 
you that the members of this League and the 
adherents to the cause throughout the United 
States are not confined to any one political 
party, nor believing in any one economic, 
political, financial or religious creed, but are 
ALL agreed upon this one obiect, as a means 
of protection against extravagence in public 
expenditures, and a curb to the enaction of 
any legislation against the interest of our 
common weal, as well as affording in time, 
when properly worked out, a means of finally 
disposing of vexed and vexing questions 
which recur at each election to disturb the 
business of the nation, and which thereby 
tends to destroy the stability of business and 
acts as a menace to the institutions of our 
beloved country. 

We commend this question to you, and ask 
fair, frank and honest consideration for it. 
Wm. a. Cotter. 
Pres. D. L. L. 
Eltweed Pomeroy, 
Sec. D. L. L. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION IN ACTUAL 
USE IN THE SOUTH. 

BY MISS FRANCIS WILLARD, IN THE VOICE. 

It is well known that a larger area in the 
South is under Prohibition by means of Local 
Option than in the North, and this territory 
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is constantly increasing. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the fif^res given me by our true 
friend and brother, Bishop Galloway, of 
Mississippi, they have eighty-nine counties, 
of which all but eleven are under Local 
Option and these are chiefly the river coun- 
ties and the "Black Belt/' In Arkansas, 
for fifteen yeai*8 or more, women have what 
we call "the vote by signature," t. e., the 
autograph of a woman on a petition for 
Local Option counts as much as the auto- 
graph of a man, and if a majority sign these 
petitions, then the sale of intoxicants can 
not go on. 

We have just come from Port Smith, the 
big "border town " of Arkansas, across the 
big river from the Indian Territory, and 
here I talked with Frank Parke, Esq., forty 
years or more a resident here, and a leading 
temperance man. He says that he does not 
believe there is a State in the Union more 
"salted down " to practical Prohibition than 
Arkansas. This is, as I understand it, the 
working of the law : If a county votes ' * dry, ' ' 
then the sale of liquor is forbidden, but even 
if it votes "Wet '*^ the people can get out a 
petition in any township, and if it is signed 
by a majority of the adults, then that town- 
ship is dry in spite of the coufity vote, and 
the some is true in all localities that are 
situated three miles from any school or 
church house ; but this is done on the petl- 
tion of the adult population, male and female. 
The legislature has repeatedly given (on 
petition) an area of from five to ten miles, 
taking an educational institution as a center, 
and that entire distance is legally free from 
the saloon. At the last election the entire 
State (by which I mean the aggregate of all 
the Local Option votes) went for Prohibition 
by 3,000 majority, so that we believe that as 
this educational process goes on among the 
people they will, within a very few years, 
reach the plane of knowledge and conviction 
that will carry a statutory law, and when 
this is done they can proceed in the same 
regular and systematic manner to constitu- 
tional Prohibition. 

George C Christian tells me that forty- 
three out of seventy-five counties in Arkansas 
are under Prohibition, and only 088 saloons 
have been licensed in the whole State since 
January 1. He says the respect for law is 
greater here than with us, and enforcement 
is the rule. What I have said of States in 
the South applies with some modification to 
all. Texas, where T have just been, is voting 
for Prohibition in all the smaller towns; 
Georgia and Tennessee the same, and so on 
except South Carolina. 



THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The following call was published on April 
1, and has alr^dy been signed by over ten 
thousand names, many of them of national 
reputation, and has been universally ap- 
proved by papers of all shades of thought. 

"We, the undersigned, unite to call a 
Direct Legislation National Conference, to be 
opened at St. Louis, Mo., on the morning of 
July 21, 1890. 

The conierence is called to secure : 



First. In all future platfoi*ms, municipal 
and local, as well as State and national, the 
strongest possible Direct Legislation declara- 
tion. 

Second. The widest possible discussion 
of Direct Legislation. 

Third. A Union op Reform Forces 
Local or National, for the same candidates 
but without necessarily giving up their 
separate organizations or distinctive issues 
and platforms, providing each organization 
thus uniting, places at the head of its plat- 
form, the following to be followed by its 
other demands : 

*We demand Direct Legislation through 
the Initiative and the Referendum in local. 
State and national government. We advo- 
cate the following, but are willing to submit 
these or any other questions advocated by a 
reasonable minority, to a vote of the people 
interested, and to abide by their decision 
until the people themselves reverse it." ' 

Three things about this call have been 
particularly commended. It is a conference, 
and not a convention. Men of any party or 
of no party can attend it without disloyalty 
to their party. The only thing required is 
an advocacy of Direct Legislation. 

Second. While it embraces the general 
objects, there is one practical, definite and 
timelv plan for it to push — the last object. 

Third. The place and date are the nest 
possible for getting a large and enthusiastic 
attendance of able men. 

The plans of the committee in charge 
are clarifying into a morning meeting for 
organization, acquaintance and the discussion 
of whether the time is ripe for a national 
organization and for other means of bringing 
D. L. to the fore ; an afternoon meeting for 
the appointment of committees compost of 
delegates from each convention meeting 
in St. Louis, to urge the plan of union in the 
e^ll on the floor of their conventions, and an 
evening mass meeting to be addressed by 
ten or fifteen representative leaders of all 
shades of thought— labor, temperance politi- 
cal, economic— thus illustrating a practical 
union. After a report has been made by the 
committee in charge, recommending a course 
of action, the morning and afternoon sessions 
will be turned over to the body assembled 
for it to act as it sees fit. As the evening 
meeting is not to be deliberative in any sense 
of that word, the committee will retain charge 
of that. The evening meeting will probably 
beheld in the Convention Hall, -but if not, in 
one of the largest halls in the city. 

This conference promises to be very im- 
portant, both educationally and politically. 
All who believe in Direct Legislation are 
invited to it. The discussion of other sub- 
jects will not be permitted, so that a har- 
monious conference may be hoped for. For 
information regarding accommodations in St. 
Louis, etc., address Sheridan Webster, 1500 
Washington avenue, St. Louis. There Is no 
fund to pay the necessary expenses of this 
conference, and contributions may be sent to 
Mr, Webster. 
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Minutes of National D. L. Confer- 
ence Held at St. Louis, 
July 21, 1896. 



The meeting was called to order by Eltweed 
Pomeroy, of Newark, N. J., in the Entertain- 
ment Hall of the Exposition Building at St. 
Louis, at 9.45 a. m., July Slst, 1896. He read 
the call for the meeting which had been issued 
on April Ist, last, and which he said had been 
signed by about 10,000 persons. 

Hr. Pomeroy then read from the Committee 
who had called the Conference, three declara- 
tions, a report and a series of resolutions which 
the Call Committee recommended and on mo- 
tion, the dedf^ratiQiiB were adopted, the report 
received anrd #kd and Ahe resolutions taken up 
•OQ^^t^^timo fof discussion and adoption or 
rejection. The declarations J«'oVided that ill 
\nib baff signed of were wdliug to sigD.&e call, 
should have th^ fall priv!lig6| of the floor, that 
speeches should be ilmit^d to five minutes on 
any one resolution and an.order of business. 
,tUiider t)iis order or busfdesd the first resolu- 
tiOn^of T^i^ Call Committee eamevp*' It was: 



Resolved, that this Conference at once proceed 
to the election of a temporary chairman and 
secretary and that it be by viva voice vote. This 
was carried and Eltweed Pomeroy, of Newaric, 
N. J., was elected temporary chairman, and 
Jesse White, of Omaha, Neb., was elected tem- 
porary secretary. 

The second order of business was Resolution 
n., which called for the appointment of three 
committees, but it was divided into three parts 
and in place of the first part for a committee on 
permanent organization, a motion was made 
'and unanimously carried that the temporary 
oflScers be the permanent ones and following 
that, that a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair lo nominate 6(5 Vice-Presidents. This 
was carried and the chair appointed Jesse 
White, of Neb.; J. C. Weybrlght, of California, 
and Dr. Orlando Kling, of Denver, Colo. 

A motion was made and carried that the chair 
appoint a committee of three on advertising the 
evening meeting and the chair appointed 0. B. 
Hofiman, of Kansas; Sheridan Webster, of Mis- 
souri, and A. F. Jansen. of Wisconsin. 

A motion was made and carried that the chair 
appoint a committee of five en resolutions, and 
the chair appointed J. W. Logan, of Neb. ; Dr. 
P. M. Cooke, of Denver; Colo. ; A. M. Todd, 
of Kalamazoo. Mich.; W. F. Nichols, of Ken- 
tucky, and L. A. Ueland, of Edgely, N. Dakota. 

A motion was made and carried that the chair 
appoint a committee of five on permanent organ- 
ization and the chair a ppoin led Hod. J. Warner 
Mills, of Denver, Colo. ; Henry C Dillon, of 
Los Angeles, Cal.; J. J. Streeter. of Hinsdale, 
N. H.: W. B. Biidgeford, of Frankfort, Ky., 
and Mrs. Mary A. Jones, of Kansas City, Mo. 

It was then moved and carried that the chair 
apppoint A committee- of five to select and nom- 
inate to the Conference, Committees composed of 
delegates or alternates to the Conventions soon 
to meet in St Louis, and the duty of these com- 
mittees is to urge the plan of union on their 
conventions and get the strongest possible D. L. 
Plank into the platforms. The chair appointed 
A. S. Edwards, of Cave Mills, Tenn.; W. H. 
Harvey, of Chicago, 111. : Rev. Hiram Vrooman. 
of Baltimore, Md.; B. J. Wlbbles, of Ohio, and 
C. B. Hoffman, of Kansas. 

A motion was made and carried that the ar- 
rangements for the Mass Meeting in the evening 
be approved. 

On motk>n, the Conference adjourned at 11.80. 
a. m. to 2 p. m. 

APTSRNOOir 8B88I0N8. 

The Committee to nominate Vico-President& 
for the Conference reported the following Ust 
' (Mid on motion ^hey were elected, 

Ala./ ' Hon; ML W. HowbM of FMrtTa^ne; 
Avlc., w; a Morgan ttf Haidie, y 

Cal., Hen^O. Dillon of Los Aogekt, * • r 
'' '^ ' Ho9t"Tbos. Y. Oaiorof 6airPnntfs«>, 
- Od)0i»' Hon; J. WarsiMr301lsbf DwiVer, * l 
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«Contt., Dr Jb6.91iUn)>BkillipftAd^filir4m 

«Fla., Mr. Rhodes, 

<Oa , H. P. Bioimtof Atkuits, 

Idaho, Solomon M. JeflfHii^ 

HI., Miu Frances E. Wflhird of Etauston, 

lad., Dr. John Clark Ridpath, 

Eugene V. Debs o! Terre Haute, 
Samuel Gompers of Indianapolis, 
Jowa, Prof. George D. Herron of Grinnell. 
gCans. C. F. Lindstron. 

ReT. Jas. H. Lathrop of Oberlin, 
^y., W. B Bridgeford of Frankfort, 

Jno. Byer8, 
Me., Pn»f. L. C. Bateman of Auburn, 
Md., Rev. Hiram Vrooman ol Baltimore, 
Mass., Hon. Richard M. Irwin ol Northampton, 
Edward Bellamy of Chicopee Falls, 
B. O. Flower of Boston, 
Mich., -A. M. Todd of Kalamazoo, 

S. H. Comings of St. Joseph, 
3Iinn., Hon. Ignatius Donnelly of Minneapolis, 
3[o., J. A. Wayland of Kansas City, 
^eb., Gen 1. Paul Vandervoort of Omaha, 

Hon. Wm. J. Bryan of Lincoln, 
il^. J.. Hon. T. J. McEwan, Jr. of Jersey City, 
Hon. Wm. A. Cotter of Flemington, 
J. W. Arrowsmith of Orange, 
:N. T., E. J. Wheeler of N. Y. City. 
J. W. Sullivan, 
Wm. P. St. John, 
N. D., L. A. Ueland of Edgeley, 
^hio, Jacob S. Coxey of fiassillon. 

R. D. Thompson of Springfield, 
Chas. R. Martin of Tiflain, 
Prof. W. J. Seeley of Wooster, 
•Ore., W. S. U'Ren of Portland, 
Pa.. Dr. C. F. Taylor of Phila., 
-B. D., H. L. Loucks of Clear Lake, 
Tenn., A. S. Edwards of Tennessee City, 

John W. James. 
Texas, Rev. B. F. Foster ol Galveston, 

Rev. A. B. Francisco, 
Ya., Walter M. Raymond of Richmond, 
Wash., Mrs. Mary E. Hobart. 

W. H. Boyer, 
D. C, Mrs. AnnaL. Diggs, 
W. Va., Hon. Wm. L. WiTson. 
Wis., Robert Schilling of Milwaukee, 
Wyo.. Hon. L. C. Tidball, 
Utah., Henry W. Lawrence, 
Okla., J. S. Soule, 

The Committee on advertising the evening 
meeting brought in 5,000 printed cards which 
were distributed to the attendants with request 
to distribute and the committee was discharged 
with thanks. 

The Committee on resolutions leported a res- 
olution which by unanimous consent was laid 
over till the committee on permanent organiza- 
tion should report 

The Committee to nominate Committees to 
work in the ConventioDi, reported nominating 
the two following committees. People's Party 
K?onvention* Ignatius Donnelly, Sheridan Web- 
ster, Jluvla L. Diggs, Eltweed Pomeroy and 
Jaoob^S. Coxey. Wlver Party's Convention : 
W. H.<Harre1^ Wns. P. St Jehn aad 0«ov|e 
W. Eeeney. TMr report ««• teoeivid, adcvm 
^d thaM two ^sotiiDittMt •looted. 
ffrAiwytieQ^MOMidetlukttlielmpefatiTe Man- 
-4M»iirttii^ib>iDd«ded ijfithlflriaet I/fl«MM 
maiimta ^mi^Wnoi T-^^*^*^ Mid after 



cettidcapakld di«cu8doiLlL*ni#idbid%tn. 

The Obmmittee on Permanent Organiiation 
reported a conatitntion kat & Naliop e l D« L* 
League. Their report was taken apMQtionby 
eeotlen abd discussed and after a fe# dH^t 
amendments adopted. (It is printed bel^w VMd 
the NATIONAL DIRECT LEGISLATION 
LEAGITB was then and there ftmned; amd 
Eltweed Pomeroy of Newark, N. J., was elected 
President, Jesse White of Omaha, Neb., Re- 
cording Secretary, J. W. Arrowsmith of Orange, 
N.J. Corresponding Secretary, J. V. L. PJ&- 
son of 884 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y., Treas. 
urer, and the following Executive Com- 
mittee, Hon. J. Warner Mills of Denver, 
Colo., Henry C. Dillon of Los Angeles, Cal., 
Dr. C4eo. F. Sherman of Detrc^t Mich., B. M. 
Davis of Cincinnati, 0., L. A. Ueland of Edge, 
ley, N. D., Walter Breen of Omaha,Neb., Wm. 
A. Cotter of Newark, N. J. 

The committee on resolutions report was re- 
ceived and on motion, the adoption of the reso- 
lution they recommended was put off till the 
evening meeting. 

On inotion, the conference adjourned about 
5.80 p. m. 

Eykhino Meetikg. 

In the middle of a large and very enthnsias- 
tic ma s meeting in the evening, ;the secretary 
read the resolution and by a unanimous rising 
vote, it was carried. The resoluttons are below. 
Judge Mills read the constitution adopted and 
between 50 and 75 persons then and there Joined, 
each paying the membership fee of $1.00. 

Resolutions Adopbd by the National 
D. L. League at St. Louis. 

Our Republic was Justly founded on a *•«•▼- 
ernment of the people, by the people and fbr 
the people." Since it is the first duty of gov- 
ernment to secure to all citizens alike, the 
blessings of Civil Liberty. Equal Justice before 
the law and Prosperity; and believing that 
these can only be secured when all citizens par- 
ticipate actively in the high reepoDslbilities of 
citizenship; we advocate the restoration < f the 
rights of the people to Direct Legislation « as set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence and 
implied in the Conslitution of our countrv. 

Since reforms in our government must largely 
come by direct vote of the people and as politi- 
cal parties are among the most powerful agents 
for educating public opinion, we eamestlv in- 
vite the CO operation of all political parties in 
this movement for preserving our free institu- 
tions, an ideal republic, a pure democracy, and 
urge them to insert in their platforms, state, na- 
tional and local, the following: 

•*We demand the restoration of Direct Legis- 
lation to the people by vesting in the voters the 
power to propose laws, whether municinal, 
state of national and to enact or veto them/ 

OONSTTTUTION 

OP NATIONAL DXRBCT L90I81AT|0N 

LBAQUB, ADOPTED AT dT. LOU|»« 

JQI#V IS, itfS. 

4BT. Z-JWJOP. 
Katiokal DimmcT LBoiaLATiox Lbactou 
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ART. n.^PUBP03». 
The parpose of this League Bhall be, to re- 
store to the people direct legislation bjr Teat- 
hug in the voters the power to propose laws, 
whether Municipal, State Or National, and to 
enact or veto them. 

ABTIOLB m.--PO WEBS. 
This League shall baye power^ — 
Ist : To establish affiliating Leagues in the 
sereral States and Territories, whose consti- 
tutions shall be in harmony with that of the 
National League, but they shall haYC power 
to add to their purposes the right of recalling 
an officer — sometimes called the imperative 
mandate and the right of proportional repre- 
sentation, and to attach such other conditions 
to the membership pledge aa they may think 
beet. 

2nd : To elect an Ezecutiye Committee 
hereinafter provided for, which shall have 
power among other things, to make such pru- 
dential by-laws as may be necessary to carrv 
into effect Uie purposes of this League, which 
by-laws shall be* provisional until enacted by 
a vote of the membership. 

ART. IV.^DUTIRS. 

It shall be the duty of this League to carry 
on a systematic, educative propaganda upon 
the subject of direct legislation, or as it is 
sometimes called, the initiative and refer- 
endum. 

ART. v.— MEMBERS. 

Any person, without restriction as to age, 
saxy political or religious belief may become 
a member of this League on payment of the 
sum of tl.OO, and subscribing the following 
oledffo * 

IN TESTIMONY of my belief in the prln- 
olple of direct legislation I have hereunto 
aubscribed my name and do hereby pledge 
myself to promote the purposes of this League. 

t: ART. Vl.-^OFFIOERS. 

The officers of this League shall be : 

A President, who shall preside at all meet- 
ings and uiftCbarge the duties generally apper- 
tamixig to that office, 

A Vice-president, for each State and Tern- 
tory, who shall represent this League m their 
respective states and territories, iind act as 
organiziiu[ officers therein. In case of a va- 
cancy In the office of President, or other Ina- 
bility to act, the Senior Vice-president shall 
discharge the duties of that office. The said 
yioeepresldents shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, provided however, that 
each state and territory shall appoint Its own 
Ylce-presldent as soon as the League ^!iall be 
orffanized therein. 

A Beoording and Corresponding Secretary; 
the Recording Secretary shall keep accurate 
minutes of the proceedings of all meetings 
and perform such other duties as may be re- 

auired of him. The Corresponding Secretary 
iiall attend to the official correspondence of 
^ {ie*g|ie, apd be ez-offieio Secretary and a 
member of the Ezecu^ve Committee. 

A^Treararer, who shall have custody of the 
.fi^ios of the Xeague and who shall pay o^t 
the same only on warrants signed oy the 



President and Corresponding Secretary. 

An Executive Committee, composed of seven 
members, of which President shall be one and 
ex-officlo Chairman. It shall be the duty of 
the Executive Committee to provide fund» 
for the expensea of this League, suitable 
places for Its meetings, and generally to act 
with the President as an Advisory Board 
Meetings of this Board may be called by the 
President at any time on notice mailed to each 
member ten days before the date of meeting. 
Four members of said Board shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 
ART Vn.-^ELEOTIONS. 

The officers of this League shall hold their 
respective offices for the period of one year, or 
until their successors are elected and quali- 
fied. Provided, however, that a new election 
of officers shall be held at each National Con- 
vention or Conference. 

ART. Vin.^FUJsDS. 

There shall be no annual dues, nor assess- 
ments upon the membership. 

The League shall depend for Its support 
upon membership fees and voluntary contri> 
butlons, until otherwise provided. 

ART IX.^AMENBMENTS. 

This Constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the League by a majori^ 
vote of the members present, and by a major- 
ity vote of the members of the League to be 
ascertained in such manner as the Executive 
Committee may decide. 



The National Direct Legislation League. 

Minutes of Meeting of Bxseutive Committee^ 

July a6, X895, Held at 1403 Olive St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Present :-Eltweed Pomeroy, Fres. In the 
chair; H. C. Dillon, Sec; and the followlnir 
members, J. W. MiUs, E. M. Davis, L. £. 
^^i^^l Orlando Kllng, and Mary G. Jones. 

1 Je following was reported as a correct list 
of the members of the Executive Committee 
and their residences : 

Eltweed Pomeroy, Pres., Newark, N. J. 

E. M. Davis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Ueland, Edgeley, N. Dakota. 

iif- Geo. P. Sherman, Detroit, Mich. 

Walter Breen, Omaha, Neb. 

Wm. A. Cotter. Plemington, N. J. 

Dr. Orlando Kllng 2307 Downing avenue, 
Denver, Colo., and Mrs. Mary G. Jones, of 
Kansas City, were present and took part In 
tne deliberations. 

The following named persons were duly 
elected vice presidents of the League, viz. -- 

H.P.Blount, care 'The Other Side," At- 
lanta, Ga. 

L. A. Ueland, Edgeley, N. Dak. 
*!. 5?i^"®^.^?« suggestions were made as to 
tne vloe presidents In other states. The see-* 
retarywaa Instructed to ascertain aualifica- 
ttons and r^rt. Dr. Crow, care of^'Labor 
Advpcatp,»BurmiMham,Ala.;Hopson, "Tus^ 
oaloosa:Joumal,^^Tiscaloosa, PU. ^ 
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3f ovdd by Mr. Uel&nd and seconded by Dr. 
Kling that the President ' and Corresponding 
See 'y., be and they are hereby constitated a 
committee of two to formulate By-Laws for 
the ExecutlTe Committee, which by-laws when 
satisfactory to them shall be forwarded to 
each member of the executive committee for 
approval, amendment or rejection. Carried. 

Moved and seconded that a committee of 
two composed of the president and corres- 
ponding secretary be and they are hereby ap- 
Sointed to draft a constitution for Grand aiul 
ubordinate Leagues in the several states and 
teiTitories. which when approved by a ma- 
jority of the members of this committee shall 
be their recommendation. Carried. 

SUBORDINATE LEAGUES. 

Moved by Mr. Davis and seconded by Mr. 
Streeter that we recommend as one of the cardi- 
nal principles to be incorporated into the con- 
stitution of Subordinate Leagues that a subor- 
dinate league may be composed of three or 
more persons, and that when of three only, it 
Bhall consist of a president, secretary and 
treasurer; that officers, shall be subject to re- 
call by a two-thirds vote of the members, and 
that seven such subordinate leagues shall have 
power when represented by one or more mem- 
bers, to organize a State or Territorial League. 
Carried. 

DUTIES OP ORGANIZERS. 

Moved by Judge Mills and duly seconded 
that we recommend the committee on consti- 
tution for subordinate leagues to incorporate 
therein the following among "Duties oi Offi- 
cers'': — 

Vice Presidents and other officers and mem- 
bers of this League are especially admonished 
during the present campaign and at all other 
times to labor earnestly with candidates for 
legislative and local offices to engraft the ini- 
tiative and referendum upon state laws, mu- 
nicipal charters and local ordinances, in order 
that we may begin to enjoy at once some of 
the principles of direct legislation, without 
waiting for constitutional amendments. 

FUNDS. 

Moved by Dr. Kling, duly seconded and 
carried, that we recommend to the committee 
on by-laws of the executive committee that 
funds for the expenses of the National League 
be raised in the following manner : — 

1st. By providing that no charter be grant- 
ed to any State League which is not accom- 
panied by an application for seven or more 
new memberships in the National Leagu^. 
The amount thus received by the national 
organization shall be refunded to the State 
Lea^e In supplies, which shall be furnished 
by the National League at the following 
prices : — 
Charters for State & Territory League8,$2.00 
** ** Subordinate "* .50 

^'Direct Legialatioii Record,'* 26e. per year 
6allivan'8 Sook, 10o« pftp^^ ooTers 

Blank Forms uid Blank Books, per i 
Motion seconded by^Mills and carried. 



OFFICIAL OBGA^. 

Moved by Judge Mills^ duly seconded and 
carried, that until otherwise ordered, ^'The 
Dliectliegislation Record," published at New- 
ark, N. J., is hereby designated as the official 
organ of the National League, to be furnished 
to the National Lei^ne at two cents per single 
copy, 8 pages, and In the same proportion for 
additional pages. 

EMBLEM. 

Moved by Judge Mills and seconded by Dr. 
Kling that Mr. J. J. Streeter be requested to 
get up an emblem to designate the principles 
of our organization, and report to the execu- 
tive committee with estimate of cost, etc. 
Carried. 

On motion of Judge Mills the Executive 
Committee then adjourned. 

Attest : Eltwbbd Pombrot, 

H. C. DiLLOir, 8ee, FreHdenL 



The People's Party St Louis Oon- 
ventiou and Direct Legislation. 

The second National Convention of the Peo- 
ple's Party was called to order on July 2Sind 
and it lasted tiU the 25th. It was divided into 
two factions and the Middle of the Road men 
had Direct Legislation on tlM badges and 
talked it very earnestly but the other aide also 
advocated it. 

When the platform committee was called 
together, on motion of Robt. Schilling of Mil- 
waukee, five sub-committees were appointed, 
one of whom was for the framing of the Direct 
Legislation plank. This committee consisted 
of Congressman John C. Bell, of Colo., J. 
Weller Long of Mo.. A. G. Burkhardt of 
Ind., Jo. A. Parker of Ky., and J. G. Campion 
of Me. This sub-committee proposed the fol- 
lowing plank : ''We hold that governments 
derive their lust powers ftom the consent of 
the governed and in order that the consent of 
the governed may be clearly ascertained, we 
favor Direct Legislation under proper consti- 
tutional safeguards so that a given percentage 
of the citizens shall have the right of initlat- 
ln£, framing and proposing laws and of com- 
pelling the submission thereof and of all im- 
portant laws whether proposed by national, 
state or local legislative bodies to a direct 
vote of the people for their approval or rejec- 
tion as is now the practice in amending national 
or state constitutions.*' 

This was so long and cumbersome that the 
whole committee amended It to read as fol- 
lows : ''We favor a system of Direct Legisla- 
tion the Initiative and Referendum under 
proper constitutional safeguards." This plank 
WAS adopted by the Convention and is now in 
the National platform of the People's £Mty. 
It was also, thanks mainfy to Robt. Schilling, 
given a separate heading so that the platfbrm 
M now divided into preamble, money, trans- 
portation, land, Direct Legislation and gen- 
eral propositions. 

This plank is short, it is mrt as good ss 
some wordings, in particular the one recom- 
mended by the D. L. Conference, but It would 
be satisfactory if the last clause, **Qnder proper 
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oonBtitutiomd safeguarda" was left off. Direct 
Xegislation can be applied in many ways with- 

• out changes in constitutions. And the clause 
indirectly implies that it cannot be applied 
till changes in the constitution are obtained. 
It is significant that this plank received more 

. applause than any other m the platform and 
that it is the only really new part of the plat- 
form. 

But the nlank was not the only thing ac- 
complished by the advocates of the more di- 
rect control by the people. A revolution far- 
reaching in its effects, was made in the man- 

. ner of managing the affairs of the party. This 
is due to the Committee on Hules and Order 
of Business. In it, there were three sub-com- 
mitees appointed, the last of which was on 
Rules for i^ational Officers and it consisted of 
Messrs. Eltweed Pomeroy of N. J., Henry R. 

-Legate of Mass., J. T. Garrett of N. C, M. 
D. Carroll of Mo., and John A. Sheffield of 
Ohio. 
Some few changes were made in their report 

' by the full committee and the Convention 
made two minor changes. As adopted it is 

. as follows : 

'^RULES FOR NATIONAJi OFFICEIiS. 

i. National Cfommitte&^The National Com- 
mittee shall consist of three from each state 
and territory and the District of Columbiai 
to be elected by the delegates to this conven- 
tion. And when elected, each member shall 
hold office till his successor is elected, which 
may be done by any regular state or territo- 
ial convention. 

j9. Offlcer$. — The officers riiall consist of a 
National Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer* 
The Chairman shall be selected by each Na- 
tional Committee to hold office till the N»> 

• tional Committee selects his successor which 
they may do at any time. 

The Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected 

■ by each National Committee to hold office 
till the National Committee elect their suo- 
oessors which they may do at any time. These 
officers need not be members of the National 
Committee regularly elected from any state or 
territory. 

The National Chairman, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be members of the National 
Committee but without votes unless selected 
by some state or territory, save in the cases of 
a tie vote when the Chairman can cast the de- 
ciding ballot and neither of them shall vote 

' by proxy, and no person shall vote more than 

. one proxy in the National Committee. 

S, Meeting; — At any meeting of the Na- 

. tional Committee, not less than a third of the 
elected members shall constitute a quorum. 

4. JBxeeuHfie Oommittee.^The Executive 
Committee shall consist of nine members, six 
of whom shall be chosen by the National Com- 
mittee to hold offiioe tUl the National Commit- 
tee elect their successors which they can do 

. at any regular meeting. The Chairman, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer shall be ex-offlcio mem- 
bers of this committee but without a vote save 

. in the case of a tie when the chair shall csAt 
the deciding vote." 
AecordiBg to these roles, the party in the 

.state can readily change its members of thp 
National Committee wl^n It sowish^and tke 



National Committee can change their Execu- 
tive Committee and MfficeiwwlieA IAi«y so wish. 

But this is not all. At the meeting of the 
National Committee on the evening of July 
26th, Mr. Pomeroy of N. J. introduced a res- 
olution which it has since been moved to 
change In one or two minor respects so that 
it will finally read as follows : 

"Whenever a decision is wanted from the 
National Committee on any subject, the Chair- 
man, or the Chairman ^n the request of any 
three members. can frame a question and di- 
rect the Secretary to send it to each member 
f with a request to vote yes or no on it and if 
within 18 days, a quorum vote and a majority 
of those voting, vote yes on the question, it 
shall be the action of the committee and so 
announced by the Secretary to each member 
of the committee and the signed votes shall 
be preserved by the Secretary and a record 
kept in the minute book; and if a majority 
does not vote in favor of the proposition or 
if a quorum does not vote within 18 days, it 
shall be lost and a record kept but not an- 
nounced save to the members requesting 
action." 

This means that Direct Legislation is put 
into actual operation in the gov«mme|it of 
the People's Party. All of the members of 
the Executive Committee are strongly in 
favor of Direct Legislation and it is expected 
that later on, there will be more developments 
on these lines, particularly in the forpiation 
of the next national platform. 

Taking it all in all, this Convention which 
was more than any other convention of* the 
year, a meeting of the common people, the 
bone and sinew of our country, has knit Di- 
rect Legislation so firmly into the platform 
and formation of the People's Party, that 
that party must now go ahead on truly dem- 
ocratic lines. 



The Republican St. Louis Conven- 
tion and Direct Legislation. 



Hon. T. McEwan, Jr.,a Vice President of the 
D. L. League of N. J., who accepted its request 
to bring D. L. before the platform committee 
Of the Kepublican National Convention at St. 
Louis, writes : ''I was not on the platform 
committee. The member of the committee 
to whom I spoke said that the money question 
had taken up such a larffc part of the time of 
the committee and had oeen so hotly fought 
that it left no time to consider the D. L. mat- 
ter. I know that the committee was pressed 
for time for the entire convention was being 
held back for its report. 

I am as much in favor of D. L. as ever and 
believe it to be the best and in fact the only 
solution of our State and National difficul- 
ties." 



The Democratic Oliica^o Oonven- 
tion and Direct Legidation. 



Hon. Wm. J. Bcyan accepted the request of 
*^. L. before the plat- 
Democratic .National 



N. <[. League to brinff D^ L. before the plat- 
/oxm committee . of tne T 
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ConTention it Chleai^a. Hr. Cotter, the Pros- 
Idant of the K* J. League, ftttonded the oon- 
yentioii and saw him. ICr. Bryan was not san- 
guine of its adoption hy the convention but he 
expressed his firm belief in D. L. and promised 
to do his utmost for it, and well did he fulfill 
that promise; for he spoke for more than 
twenty minutes before the platform committee 
urging a D. L. plank. There was no opposi- 
tion to the principle but it was defeated by the 
fear that they had put' too muc^ that was rad- 
ical in the platform and that a D. L plank 
would only open another line of attack. 

To show how Mr. Bryan stands, it is only 
necessary to quote a paragraph written by 
him in Ihe Omaha World Herald of April 
26th last: 

**The principle of the initiative and referen- 
dum is democratic. It will not be opposed 
by any democrat who indorses the declaration 
of Jefferson that the people are capable of self- 
government, nor will it be opposed by any re- 
publican who holds to Lincoln's idea that this 
should be a government of the people, by the 
people and tot the people.'' 

:♦ *m* 

How a Moral Question Was De- 
feated at the Referendum. 

BT BLTWBBD FOMBBOT. 

The licensing of brothels or "Houses of 
Tolerance" as they are oflacially called, has 
been in the city of Geneva, Switzerland, an 
inheritance from the Napoleonic occupation 
of that city in the early part of this century, 
but on Sunday, March 22nd, by a vote of 8,300 
to 4,098 the people decided to continue it. On 
the face of it, this looks as if the people had 
voted for the continuation of an immoral sys- 
tem. But when the facts are known, it is seen 
that it was done through an abuse of Direct 
Legislation and not through its proper use. 

Geneva has had the municipal Referendum 
for about two years, but the Initiative has 
been a recent adoption and this was the first 
voting on a question coming from the people. 
Some two or three years ago this question of 
stopping the legalization of vice, was made a 
question in city politics and the people spoke 
against it with no uncertain sound by the 
election of councillors who afterward did not 
obey the public will. The forces favoring a 
continuation of the system, are the landlords 
and some merchants who benefit by It and the 
lowest element in the city. As time went on, 
without any action by the Grand Council, the 
friends of the movement becan^e impatient 
and finally it resulted in an Initiative petition 
backed by such societies as the Labor Bureau, 
Woman's Union, InternationaH*^ Union of the 
Friends of Younff Girls, Society for the Re- 
form of the Legal Position of Women, &c.,&c. 

But the landlords and their allies controUed 
ttie Grand Council. Mrs. Josephine E. But- 
ler, a wdl-known AmeHoan lady staying in 
Geneva, writes : ''During the last five weeks 
our party were not allowed to hold meetings 
to fnstraot the neople. Every meeting liras 
broken up bythe Lampes Rouge^so called 
because each House of Tolerance mutt have a 



red lamp buri^ng in firont— and filially every 
hall and room was closed against us by police 
order. Attempting to speiHc in the streets or 
roads, our friends were stoned and assulted 
and silenced by noise. Freedom of public 
meeting and freedom of speech no longer exitt in 
Geneva.* * Philip Jamin of Geneva writes: 
**Gathering8 of the people were rudely inter- 
rupted in spite of constitutional guarantees. 
Orators opposed to the ideas of the govern- 
ment were pursued through the streets." 

The law is % recent one and likely crude and 
the Grand Council had the fixing of the de- 
tails. So to confuse things they proposed a 
question of their own regarding these Housea 
of Tolerance to be voted on at the same time. 
I have seen one of the ballots. It reads, "Are 
you in favor of the question from the popular 
initiative? Do you favor the proposition sub- 
mitted by the Grand Council ?" Nothing on 
the ballot told what either proposition was. 
According to the rulings made; those ballots- 
marked yes or no to both questions are in- 
valid and also those marked anything else 
than simple yes and no. 

Is it any wonder that under these conditions- 
the people did not know how to vote. Mrs. 
Butler writes : **Workingwomen told us that 
their husbands were good men but meant to- 
abstain from voting altogether because they 
did not clearly understand the question. They 
understand what state prostitution is, but 
were not clear as to whieh question they were 
to answer yes and some thought it safer to be- 
on the side of the government." 

M. Jamin writes : 'This vote goes to prove 
peremptorily that to ensure the free and moral 
action of Dlreet Legislation, it is necessary 
to attack and destroy the influence of the 
politicians in every field either direct or indi- 
rect." 

And yet on the very night of their defeat, 
with the blasphemous and indecent songs of 
the rabble rin^ii^ in their ears, between 
forty and fifty devoted men and women, prot- 
estant, catholic, and free-thinking, radical 
and conservative met and formed a commit^ 
tee to continue the fight till they won and 
they have the instrument to fiffht with. 

The following is a condensea translation of 
a circular of the abolitionists which shows 
how ihe appeals are made : 
Dear Fellow Oitutens: — 

The question of the suppression of the 
houses of licensed debauchery, now existing 
with the knowledge of the State, must be 
judged at the tribunal of conscience. One 
cannot deliberately do wrong, even if the acts 
apparently have the sanction of reason. 

This institution has been lately suppressed 
in Berne, Neuchatel and Zurich, and all par- 
ties have worked together to this end. In 
Keuchatel, M. Jeanhenry, Kational Council- 
lor, writes : '*It is htrd to admit that favoring 
immorality is a mission of 4;he State." That 
which was admitted by the distinguished Rad- 
ical was echoed by the conservatives, and 
there was not found a socialist who contra- 
dicted them. 

Geneva Is the Canton in Bwitzeriand which 
still maintains the diemceful institution. 
And it is defisnded behind the closed doors of 
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the Gnad Counoilr-^ thing nQ op» would 
-dare to dream of. This, in Itself Im •nffloient 
oondemnation. 

IC to oi«4te Mich an iMtHutioii would be 
impossible^ its nEUkintenanoe should be equally 
unthinkable. 

Our cause has made immense progress. We 
■are approTttd bj many of the first medical 
authorities In our eountry. Those men who 
etill yaguely contend that it is a social neces- 
sity simply make known their own eyil ways, 
for to approve licensed debauchery is thor- 
oughly repugnant to an honest man. No one 
will wish to have that in his past. 

But we are opposed by more or less willful 
ifirnorance and fixed interests. It is not only 
the abuse itself which is a source of profit to 
some, but those also stop at nothing to 
-entice votes. The recent scenes of disorder 
have shown us what weapons are used by the 
champions of a cause already lost in public 
-opinion: tumult, scandal and the violations of 
those public liberties secured by the law. 

Promise yourselves that you will gain over 
at least one possible adherent : if each one of 
us does that much, the victory is ours. 

We should neglect nothing that will render 
the outcome certain and glorious. Think of 
the honor of our families, of the future of our 
.youths, of the good reputation of our dear 
Canton, and if you live in the country, come 
to the aid of those who live in the city, and 
we shall have a solid movement which will be 
impressive. Make one grand effort, and we 
shall never have to return to a disgusting 
question which has already been a great in- 
^iction. 

LoMo LivB Geneva I. 

LoKG Live Switzerland ! 

The Initiative Group. 



SWISS NOTES, 



Hefbrring Treaties tc the People, 

Translated from ''La Tribune," Berne Corres- 
pondence. 

A motion was introduced to so modify the 
'Federal Constitution that foreisn commercial 
treaties should be submitted to the people on a 
demand of 80,000 citizens or by eight cantons. 

The people must be the last resort ; the Legis- 
lature is constantly doing things of which the 
people do not approve ; and those who are op- 
, posed to referring foreign treaties to the people, 
however radical they may profess to be. have 
really the old idea of aristocratic governm^it 
•In their minds. 

Thb FoBicnro ov Laws, 

Translated from "L'Alljjemeine Sohweizer 
Zeltungf ofBale. 

More than mnjr other opantij* a dnmoMatio 
:8«atelik6Bwltaerland should admit only good 
kmlofmolatadbgralegirialor tboponcAj un- 
^rMndfaif <th0 aUMor, and haTlitf at h«Mrt the 
jModol the^piqplaL A»d.lM«dUlMol the text 
Awiildleii»M£ittit*l^ 4etlvfd te the way 
*ofol«anM«and|irMsloa. • • • 



Considering that Ikll (bfces are united, diese 
laws will prJmhfy tuA baable to resist the ref- 
erendum and Uiis is the only way to teach the 
Councillois anything,, audi put a stop to the in- 
creiMe of *'fVinctionarism.'^ 

An ELBCTOUALREfSBBNDtnC, 

Translated from "Le Journal de Ctoneva.*' 

The Bast Swiss, discussing the notion of the 
electi<m of the Federal Council by the people, 
says it would i>e much more u^elul to give the 
electors the ability to recall the executive power. 
50,000 or, if you like, 100,000 citizens should 
have the right to demand the revocation of the 
Federal Council as a whole, or of one or more 
of its members,— the question to be submitted 
to the people who must decide in the last resort. 

The idea is worth examining. If one found 
this wholesale slaughter too orutal, one could 

fo through the group taking a man at a time. 
2ach time the Council was re-elected bv the 
Chambers a fixed number of citizens could de- 
mand a referendum against this decision which 
would give to the people a check on the exec- 
utive power and at the same time avoid the in- 
conveniences of a direct election of the execu- 
tive power by the people.' For the rest, it 
would conform to our historical traditions. It 
would be a sort of electoral referendum. 

The idea is new and has not yet found its 
definite form. It is well worth carefhl consid- 
eration by all parties. 



A SWISS VOTINO ON PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION. 



[From The Outlook of June 6, 1896.] 

Proportional representation has just been 
voted upon in the canton of Berne, in Switzer- 
land; under circumstances that put that system 
in a new light. The fact that it is so widely em- 
ployed in Switzerland has led many people to 
regard it as an outgrowth of radical democracy 
for which Switzerland stands. In the Berne 
election, however, according to the Lon- 
don Speaker, it was the Conservative par- 
ties which demanded the extension of the sys- 
tem to the election of cantonal legislature and 
the Radicals and Socialists who fought the prop- 
osition. In the cities the proposition carried, 
but the farmers of the Bernese Oberland voted 
almost solidly acainst it, and it was defeated by 
a majority or 8,000 hi a vote of 60,000. The 
-division among the voters was thus exacUy op- 
posite to that which most American advocates 
of proportional representation would have ex- 
pected. The raoical Democrats, it appears, 
held to the svstem of making each representa- 
tive responsible to the people of his loealHy, 
while those who have opposed the democratic 
movement wished to substitute part^ represen- 
tation for district representation. In our own 
ooun^y proportional representation has gbner- 
aibr found lu fHends amonir Baidleali wild 
jgiialists, but this i0 probably Ae to Hie fldlara 
or radical ffoup% to secure mij repreeeniMion 
under the district iystem. 
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Thi?I^i^ec^^gisl^^on;]E^ec<^ September, 1886. 



The ^pprpachixjg,, popular. Votings 
in SwitzerlpiDd. 



Bi"SPHILIP JfAlilK. ; ' 

Three referendum demands ite td' be sab- 
mited to, the people : the Arst co^cerns the 
military discipline code, Which Has received 
69,910 BigQajbnreA; t)ie seoond is on the raik-oad 
estimates (or accountability) ; which has 60^388 
signatures: and the third deals tvith the cattle 
trade which has received 46,640 signatures. 

We can predict the rejection of the military 
penal code: this code is u^iworthy of the mili- 
tia. It is lull of the most severe punishments. 
Under this code a military authority can fol- 
low a man even into his civil or private life for 
the purpose of puniKhin&f him '*for all that he 
has failed to do in his military life." This one 
article of the law will insure its rejection. • 

The outcome of the second issue is doubtful 
as both sides are divided. The workers and 
employees of the railroads who hope to get bet- 
ter salaries with shorter hours, (to the num- 
ber of 30,000) are for the project which makes 
the roads State property. 

The * 'Democrat" declares that the first ob- 
jectors to the law are the Federal authorities 
themselves. One notes with what ease the 
authorities which {prevent private industries 
from working their men more than 11 hours, 
passed 12-hour law for the postal employees; 
this law is violated, — the day is 14, 15 and 17 
hours. At the approach of the New Year it is 
20 hours. . . 

There are, in favor of the project, the dis- 
comfited stockxholders of the lines in ques- 
tion and the State Socialists, so numerous in the 
German-speaking Cantons. 

Against the project are the Federalists, 
numerous in the Romansch Cantons, in the 
those of the Grison and those of the small 
forests. Then those who have been disillusion- 
ed on the subject of the alcohol monopoly in 
which the rendering shows a deficiency of a 
quarter million, or that amount less than was 
expected*. 

The charges of the monopoly are enormous, 
3 fr. a quintal. Under the monopoly the more 
the receipts decrease, the higher the charges. 
It is also impossible to decide as to the third 
question because if the first and second items 
are rejected, this last will be upset with them 
on Oct. 6. 

A fourth petition for the initiative dealing with 
the State bank, is in circulation and it is certain 
that the required number of signatures will be 
secured, but we do not vet know if it will be 
submitted to vote on the same day as those 



. On the other hand if a State bank is put in^ 
the h&hdH of thtt pdntkians It will mean great 
temptatiotns. 

The socialist workers will vote as a single 
man for th^ ban^; but sociidistB of other 
ranks of society will vote against it. 

The project will be favored by all those who 
have any holding and, thanks to the energetic 
campaign undertaken' many will follow in 
their train under the banner of pare patriot- 
ism. 



NOTES- 



BY TV. 8IWKL RET8ACNAL. 

The last number of The Record 
Virginia, gave an account of the adoption of 
the Referendum in my home, Blacks- 
burg, Va., a town Of about 2,000 inhabitants. 
Since then tbe following Initiative ordinance 
has been i>assed : 

"Rebolvbd, that any ordinance drawn up or 
formulated and signed by 51 per cent, of the 
registered voters of the town and presented to 
the town council petitioning said body to adopt 
the same for the future government of the town, 
then the council shall adopt said ordinance at 
once and publish the same " 

In drafting this I have tried to avoid the ex- 
pense of an election by having 61 per cent, sign 
the formulated ordinance, that being a majority 
which should rule. The town is small as yet 
but growing, and the citizens can soon *be 
canvassed. 

Again I believe a man is more apt to rightly 
consider a question if approached personally. 
Discussing the matter with him you get him to 
study more thoroughly questions of govern- 
ment than by posting the desired ordinance. 

A curious matter seemed about coming up- 
under the Referendum ordinance. The new 
council are contemplating the banishment of 
hogs from the town which would greatly injure 
some of our citizens who can and do provide a 
good portion of their meat at home. Most of 
the citizens object to such an ordinance and 
will use the power they have by the referendum 
and initiative to annul the by-law proposed and 
to offer a substitute, requiring those who keep 
hogs to keep them in pens and have the pens 
cleaned etc., so that they are not ofiensive, and 
heavily fine all those who let the pens get into 
an ofiensive condition. 

L. A Murray, an enthusiastic 
Wiseonsin and able D. L. advocate has orga- 
nized at Kilbourn City, the D. L. 
Club of the Peoj>le*s Party of Kilbourn. It 
starts in with good membership and is doing 
very acitive work. 

Tlie D. L. League in this state has 
Mietiigaii some fifteen or twenty local leagues. 
Their monthly paper which was 
started in May,^ hae had A June is^pe but further 
publication was held qver till fap. They send 
outl0,00dofeach,i6sue. ' " . 

CD. Hillabold, ef Canton, Kans., 

KaiiSfiS' is one bf the prime qiovers in a S). L. 

' ^ ! ' ^ League ^bere^x^bich has tvlm«8t aiinod- 

^1 <ionBtltttt«6n lin<i iU«dg« npnr6. It tea 2M>«dOe& 

' and thleff< <MRtlPi^ iiOi«;wcrDifk«lHiln ; can bfr (torn 

Hi&ikAt}^tklt^¥^m:^ ^-pkqlgdx^tfrd' k^l- 

u lac/iik Abd^; ' ^e0]^iVt?ib)3Umr^ tiiMit;ifa diDing: 

active wdVk. • -c^*'i4i>9iQ 'jn*» *vtf 1:141.4;.'. 
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DsriNrnoNS. 

DnuBOT LaoiSLATioif— Lawmaking by the Toters. 

Tbb IinTUTnrB->The proposal of a law by a percentage 
of the ▼oteni, which must then goto 
the Beferendum. 

Tbs Bxpbrbkdum— The vote at the polls of a law pro- 
posed through the InitiatlTe, or onany 
law pasiMd oy a lawmaking body, 
whose reference is petitioned tor by a 
percentage of the yoten. 

A COLOSSAL, BUT CRUDE .AND 

AWKWARD REFERENDUM. 

The third of November last saw the end of 
one of our quadrennial referendums. At 
the beginning of our national life these were 
true elections— choosing of rulers. But 
each succeeding one has marked an advance 
of the Referendum idea — the determining of 
principles by the people. Washington was 
chosen President because of his character, 
and not because of the party behind him and 
the principles he or thev advocated. Both 
of the candidates for that office recently 
voted on, are of unblemished character. 
McKinley was not elected, nor was Bryan 
defeated, becaiise of their personal charac- 
ters, because the one was a fit and the other 
was an unfit man to rule. The one was 
chosen and the other defeated because of the 
platforms on which each stood and the prin- 
ciples they advocated. As Bryan said in his 
telegram to McKinley : ** We have submitted 
the Issues to the American people and their 
wiUis law." 

A LTTTLB NOTED CAUSE. 

Rarely in previous campaigns have the 
platforms and discussion developed such 
clear, definite and squarely opposed issues. 
A little noted caiise of this is the progress of 
civil service reform, which has taken the 
spoils element, to a large extent, out of 
national politics. The President does not 
have a tithe of the power of appointment that 



he had a score of years ago, and most of the 
offices he does appoint to are more important 
and more in public view, so that his selec- 
tion is limited to a comparatively small class 
in the community. This has nearly dried up 
one of the great springs of political activity— 
the hope of an office— and its place has had 
to be supplied by a higher incentive to 
political activity — the advocacy of a prin- 
ciple. This change will become more and 
more marked and important in the future. 

THE PEOPLE WILLED THE ISSUE. 

Early in the year the Republican man- 
agers, reiving on the disorganization pro- 
duced in the Democratic party by a depres- 
sion of business during a Democratic admin- 
istration, used every effort to make the tariff 
the issue. The old-time Democratic leaders 
were afraid of the silver issue, and they 
would gladly have shelved or straddled it. 
But neither were successful. The free 
coinage of silver was the issue. The people 
would have it. The managers on both siaes 
could not prevent it. It is a most abstruse, 
technical, and, seemingly, not a popular 
issue. 

A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 

The Baltimore News recently said edi- 
torially : 

^^The last few months have proved a cam- 
paign of education. Not only have the 
people of the country informed themselves 
thoroughly, but they have also accustomed 
themselves to an interest in political matters 
on a scale almost unknown in this genera- 
tion. In that this campaign has given the 
people a clearer view of their responsibil- 
ities and their powers, and has stirred up in 
them a deep, and, we trust, a persistent 
interest in political questions, it has pro- 
duced an effect for good that is simply in- 
calculable. '' 

The Newark (N. J.) Eveninq News said : 

"The voters were suddenly called upon to 
decide by popular vote an economic policy of 
government the consideration of which the 
lawmaking body had succeeded in staving 
off because of its perplexities and its 
danger. The issue forced an educational 
campaign of unprecedented character. Not 
in the history of politics in this country has 
such a battle been fought." 

Mr. W. B. Shaw, in the Review of BeviewSf 
said: " It has been the fashion in previous 
Presidential contests in this country to sneer 
at the phrase, * campaign of education,* al- 
though it was said that in England, and 
some other countries where popular suffrage 
prevailed, the words had a meaning which 
they never possessed here. However that 
may be, it is certain that from this time on 
the American people will fully understand 
what is meant by a campaign of education, 
for such a campaign we have had beyond 
question." 

Speaking of local matters in their own 
States, and these States the ones most in dis- 
pute, where the conflict was the hottest 
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various college professors have given the fol- 
lowing testimony : Prof. W. W. Folwell, of 
the University of Minnesota, says: ** Every 
school district has been canvassed and every 
house supplied with the wittily, albeit gro- 
tesquely, illustrated literature of the oppos- 
ing hosts." 

Prof. Henry C. Adams, of the University 
of Michigan, says : "The character of the 
campaign is peculiar. Never before in my 
recollection has such extensive use been 
niade of the small guns. There have been 
comparatively few speeches from noted men. 
\}\xt meetings are held in hundreds of school- 
houses nightly. Posters are used, and they 
aim to be arguments rather than caricatures. 
The campaign is earnest, and, for the most 
part, courteous. It is a campaign of discus- 
sion and education. " 

Dr. James A. Woodbum, of the State 
University of Indiana, says : *' As usual, the 
old party spirit has been worked up, and 
party discipline has been applied ; but, to 
serious people, all these elements have 
seemed more than ever out of place during 
this popular referendimi on a great public 
question, and it may still be said that there 
has not been for years, certainly not since 
the war, such serious and earnest considera- 
tion of public questions on the part of the 
masses of the voters. More unselfish service 
than ever before has been devoted to politics. 
Two things may be emphasized in the out- 
come: I. A remarkable extension of popular 
knowledge on the money question; 2. Old 
party ties have been greatly loosened. " 

Prof. Macy, of Iowa College, says : " The 
campaign in Iowa is characterized by earnest 
and sincere discussion of one issue, viz. : The 
free coinage of silver. There are no proces- 
sions, few brass bands and little noise. Men 
and women sit for hours listening to a pre- 
sentation of facts and statistics. Political 
meetings are numerous and large, yet they 
constitute the smallest part of the discussion. 
Wherever men meet, in shop or by the way, 
they engage in financial discussion.'* 

Prof Taylor, of the State University of 
Nebraska, says : " Harangue and appeal to 
selfish motive are not the order of the day, 
and whatever may be the party result of the 
election, a more valuable result for the future 
of the State of Nebraska is already gained 
in the rising level of intelligent discus- 



sion. ' 



SUMMARY. 



The Review of Revieios well sums it up when 
it says; **The spectacle of millions upon 
millions of citizens of a great nation debat- 
ing the intricacies of the currency question 
certainly has its curious aspects. Nothing 
like it was ever seen in any other great 
country before. Whatever questions may at 
one time or another disturb the minds of the 
mass' of men who hold the franchise in 
England, France, Germany or other European 
countries, the plain people have never 
for a moment believed it possible that they 
were competent to settle currency and bank- 
ing questions on the plan of a popular refer- 
endum. These are matters involving scien- 
tific and expert knowledge. The intense 



discussion of 1896 in this country will not 
have resulted in making accomplished mon- 
etary scientists out of a majority of the 
population, nevertheless, the serious and 
honest effort of the voters to find out enough 
about these questions to act with reasonable 
intelligence and prudence can only produce 
valuable results in the end. It is a part of 
our education as a democracy." 

ON A COLOSSAL SCALE. 

The quotations given prove the colossal 
scale of the education forced by this refer- 
endum. It penetrated the humblest hamlet, 
stirred the dullest intellect. Only a few 
facts can be given. The Republican National 
Committee issued over two hundred million 
documents, which is said to be half ieis many 
again as all ever issued by it since it began. 
These were printed in over ten languages and 
sent out in 5,000 freight, 20,000 express and 
500,000 mail packages. Plate matter was 
supplied to tnousands of country papers. 
Posters and other matter was widely dis- 
tributed. The Republican Congressional 
Committee sent put 2,500,000 copies of one 
speech, and that was but one of the many it 
sent out. The Democratic and Populist 
committees sent out tons of matter. Speakers 
circulated everywhere. Bryan's tour 
through, twenty-three States, making four 
hundred speeches, is only the magnificent 
climax of a tremendous amount of speech- 
making, and on a subject which it would 
seem almost impossible to make interesting 
and popular. 

THE COST OF IT. 

The Oneonta Critic says : 

** To say nothing of the millions of dollars 
spent in campaigning, the cost of Presiden- 
tial elections is enormous. Election ex- 
penses are not the same in any • two Statesj 
nor in any two cities in the same State. This 
is due, first, to difference in population ; and 
second, to the cost of- rent and service, 
which is greater the larger the population. 
For instance, the election in New York 
State will cost about $1 per vote, in New 
Jersey 75 cents, in New York city $1.34 per 
v6te oast, in Brooklyn $1.19, in Buffalo $1.21, 
and in Albany 89 cents; while in the 
majority of cities and towns it will cost less 
than 75 cents per vote. In Illinois the elec- 
tion will cost about 40 cents per vote, and in 
Chicago a little more than ^ cents. To 
obtain an exact average cost per vote 
throughout the country would require much 
difficult inquiry and calculation, but it will 
not be far from 45 cents, more or less. 

** In round numbers there will be 13,000,- 
000 votes cast at this election. At a cost of 45 
cents each, the people will pay $5,850,000 for 
the privilege of voting, which sum is a very 
conservative estimate." 

The exact amount spent by the various 
campaign committees can never be known, 
but It runs into the millions, and when one 
considers the multitudinous local, county, 
State, congressional, national, etc., com- 
mittees of all the different parties and the 
divers leagues, clubs and other organiza- 
tions, the expenditures must be at least four 
or five times what the mere casting and 
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counting of the vote actually costs the Gov- 
ernment. It is probable the cost of this 
colossal national referendum is not short of 
twenty-five millions. 

CRUDE AND AWKWARD. 

Yet it has been a very crude, awkward and 
imperfect referendum. It is worth all it 
cost, but by proper arrangement this expendi- 
ture might be a hundred-fold more educa- 
tional. Already the most diverse and opposing 
lessons are being drawn from it. The 
American Federationist most clearly expresses 
this: 

"At no time in the history of our coimtry 
has a clearer object lesson been presented in 
favor of direct legislation by the Initiative 
and Referendum than during the present 
political campaign. There are innumerable 
advocates of the free coinage of silver, and, 
at the same time, protectionists, while there 
are also innimierable advocates of the free 
coinage of silver and free trade. The same 
holds true of the advocates of the gold 
standard. There is no opportunity for the 
citizens to declare for either the one or the 
other principle direct without coming in 
conflict with their own convictions, their own 
conscience. For instance, there can be no 
question that if the income tax proposition 
were referred to the x)eople that it would be 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. The 
same may be true of other propositions, yet 
since our people are required to vote for can- 
didates representing a platform of principles, 
they are supposed to endorse or reject all the 
principles of the platform for which one or 
the other candidate stands. It is an incon- 
gruous tangle, and one which should lead to 
the adoption of direct legislation at an early 
day, thus giving the people an opportunity to 
vote direct upon each proposition separately. 
We shall then have a true consensus of the 
judgment of the people, insuring the greatest 
good to the greatest number." 

Our present system is like the old under- 
shot waterwheel, which utilizes 5 per cent, 
of the power. Direct legislation would be 
the improved turbine, utilizing 95 per cent. 

AN UNHEALTHY EXCITEMENT. 

The excitement has been so intense that 
business has suffered. N. O. Nelson, a 
prominent Bt. Louis business man, says: 
" Business in the West has been reduced to 
about one-half its usual volume. " The same 
is true, in a greater or less degree, all over 
the country. This interest is unhealthy, and 
it is because we crowd what should be ex- 
tended over four years into four months. Be- 
tween campaigns there is a period of re- 
action, lassitude and indifference. This is 
an unwholesome stimulation. The Vineland 
(N. J.) /ndependewt tersely gives the reason: 

"The American people, under our Consti- 
tution, are disfranchised for four years. 
Nearly seventy millions of people are at the 
tender mercy of one man." 

If the people could at any time veto any 
law that they did not want or secure the 
passage of a law they did want, this political 
mterest, instead of being crowded into a few 
months, would be with us all the time in a 



wholesome and vivifying degree. It is thQ 
difference between a short deluge, followed 
by a long drouth and repeated refreshing 
showers. 

Reformers deplore these long periods of 
lassitude and indifference. Under present 
conditions they are wise and necessary. Be- 
tvrren times interest cannot fructify into 
effective action till the lonely day of our en- 
franchisement comes around. It is forced to 
live on itself, and soon becomes sour or dies 
out, and then the capability of becoming inter- 
ested is atrophied. Discontent, which cannot 
find a remedy, becomes pessimistic or violent. 
Either is bad, and both are the results, not 
of our quadrennial referendum, but of the 
crude and awkward manner in which they 
are done. 

THE RESULTS. 

Bryan's prompt acquiescence has already 
been given. Chairman Hanna said : 

** The result demonstrates that the Ameri- 
can people are now, and they always have 
been, able to discriminate between right and 
wrong." 

Senator Palmer, candidate of the Gold 
Democrats, said : "I adhere to my maxim 
that the American people can always be 
trusted, and that the rights of the people are 
safe with the people." 

A few characteristic opinions from each 
side will be given, These are only a few 
from many. 

REPUBLICAN OPINIONS. 

The Boston Journal says; "The Ameri- 
can people can be trusted. That is 
the first and most eloquent lesson of the 
great Republican victory. Whatever else this 
triumph may be, it is most conspicuously of 
all a confirmation of Abraham Lincoln's 
strong belief in the good sense of his plain, 
average fellow-countrymen." 

The New York Man and Eocpress says : "To 
all the governments of the earth the word 
goes forth that the American people are true 
to themselves, faithful to the traditions of 
their fathers, and fit to stand with those who 
lead the majestic cause of civilization, mor- 
ality and progress. " 

The Newark (N. J.) Daily Advertiser says: 
"The republic is safe. The people have 
justified the faith that has been reposed in 
them. They have responded to the test of 
their fitness to determine the most intricate 
questions of government, and their ability 
to protect their institutions against the most 
audacious, as well as most insidious, assaults, 
with a degree of unanimity that cannot fail 
to make the lesson instructive for all time. 
Whatever may have been the history of 
other republics, this Union of States, one 
and indivisible, need fear no foe from 
within." 

Franklin Murphy, Chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee of New Jersey, 
said: 

" I regard the victory — of which I have had 
at no time the slightest doubt— as due to the 
honesty and patriotism of the American 
people." 

The Rochester (N. Y.) PoHt-Escpress said: 
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'**The election of MoKinley attests the 
capacity of us Americans for self-g^overn- 
ment. It admonishes us and teaches the 
powers beyond the sea that this republic is 
never to be despaired of.*' 

The Philadelphia Inquirer said: '*Now 
let us have peace ; the people have spoken." 

The Philadelphia North American said : 
^^ The great heart of the nation has proven 
sound and true." 

The Cleveland (O) Leader said : ** Popular 
government stands before the world stronger, 
higher, safer than ever before." 

The Cincinnati (O.) CommercialrTribime 
said ; ^^ We are all American citizens, alike 
bowing, whatever our personal beliefs, to 
that supreme law of the popular will." 

The Topeka (Kans.) Capitol said : "A 
greater demonstration of the people's capacity 
for fielf-govemment has never been made." 

GOLD DEMOCRATIC. 

The New York Worlds on July 11th, and 
again after the election, said: ^'The 
iVorld believes — it must believe — in the 
abiding good sense and the active conscience 
of the American people." 

The San Antonio (Texas) Daily Express 
said: *^The interests of the whole people 
are safe in the hands of the ma jority. " 

The Washington (D. C.) Post said : ** The 
vote which elected Mr. McKinley was the 
* silent vote,' It was the vote of the thinkers, 
the quiet, patient, workers, the yeomanry, 
the bone and sinew of the land — the vote of 
sturdy men who wanted nothing of parties or 
politicians, who answered the promptings of 
their own consciences without external aid, 
who thought of their country first and of 
themselves afterward. ' ' 

Postmaster-General William L. Wilson 
said: *^We have just had a test of 
the capacity of universal suffrage to deal with 
a question so confessedly difficult that in other 
countries it is committed to the trained experts, 
and especially statesmen. That test has been 
made under conditions least favorable to a 
safe and correct judgment. That such a fight 
could move forward through all the stages of 
of a Presidential campaign without a panic 
and without a cessation of ordinary business 
enterprise has been a marvel to other nations. 
That the result has been a triumph for na- 
tional integrity is a cause for thanksgiving ; 
that the result has been achieved by a partial 
and temporary dissolution of party ties and the 
hearty concert of forces, irreoonciliably an- 
tag[onistic on other policies, is a ground for 
quickening patriotism and loftier pride in 
American citizenship." 

SILYBR RRPUBUCAN. 

The Denver (CoL) Republican said : **If Mc- 
Kinley fails to solve the coinage problem in 
the near future, nothing can prevent the suc- 
cess of that movement m 1900, and so we feel 
justified in claiming with the utmost confi- 
dence that the battle is already virtually won." 

The Denver rCol.) Times said : ** Let the 
bimetallist take nope and be of good cheer, 
because never before have the people been so 
thoroughly aroused in any cause, except the 
cause of slavery, as they have been m the 
campaign just closed." 



The Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune said : " The 
verdict of history wUl be that in the campaign 
of 1896 the intelligence of the American people 
was not sufficient to meet and roll back the 
corrupt power and influence of money and 
that tne people were beguiled into a course 
which gave to the money power the absolute 
control of this country, and that this was in 
great measure due to a bought or mortgaged 
press." 

DEMOCRATIC. 

William P. St. John, Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee, said : '* The 
people have declared themselves unmistakably. 
I therefore cordially acquiesce. The nt'Xt four 
years ought atnply to test the single gold 
standard in the United States. I am confident 
that the party in power will be quick to 
abandon it upon sufficient proof that it is a 
failure. The agitation must have been suffi- 
cient to promise this. I shall try to expect, 
and certainly will welcome, the restoration of 
the prosperity which our late opponents prom- 
ised us with their victory. In my opinion the 
silverites in the Senate ought no longer to 
stand in the way of legislation by the majority. '* 

The New York Journal said.- **The people 
have chcen Major McKinley instead of Mr. 
Bryan to be President. Nobody has a right to 
object, for the people's will is sovereign. It is 
the high privilege of the citizens of this re- 
public to decide for themselves what is good 
for them, and when they happen to be wrong 
they always have the good sense to suffer the 
consequences with patience, knowing that at 
the ballot-box they can set things straight again. 
The Journal regrets the decision of the people. 
Four years, however, constitute an insignifi- 
cant space in the life of a nation. Let us hope 
that the confidence and prosperity will be 
forthcoming. The Journal has no inclination 
to quarrel with the jury of the people becauae 
of tneir verdict. If they had oondemned the 
Democratic proposal to remonetize silver, it is 
because they have not been sure of its ex- 
pediency and have been made doubtful of its 
morality. Further time is needed to convince 
them that it is both expedient and right.'* 

The Philadelphia Item said: *'For four 
years at least tne financial standard of this 
country is fixed. Give the people a chance ; 
remember that it will be four years before a 
financial change can be mada Let us, in the 
meanwhile, adapt ourselves to the situation 
and try to improve it." 

The Chicago Evening DispcUehBadd : '* Wait 
It is only four years. The mills of 
the fpdB grind slowly, but thev grind ex- 
ceedingly small ; wait. To dis^te the 
will of the majority is revolution, and the 
Dispatch believes in the perpetuiiy of the 
nation, and concedes that what a majority of 
the people want all of the people can stand. 
Our faith is pinned to American citizenship. 
The voice of the people is the voice of €k>d. If 
it is in error sometimes, it means well at all 
times. We believe that it will yet awaken to 
the true interest of the nation, and that in a 
few years right will prevail.'* 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Leader said: <'The 
will of the people is supreme. Let all cheer- 
fuUv bow to it and hope that the best that 
could have been done has been accomplished." 
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The Indianapolis (Ind.) Sentinel said : <* The 
result will oome as a great disappointment to 
thousands, but the fundamental principle of 
our Gk>Temment is aoquiesoence in the will of 
the majority, and, therefore, all good citizens 
will reconcile themselves to making the best of 
what they may possibly consider a bad 
matter.** 

The Kansas City (Bio.) Timee said : '< After 
this quiet triumph of the mind over the 
passions, we can look forward with confidence 
to the future of our conunon country." 

The Salt Lake (Utah) Herald said : ** The 
American people, as a people, cannot be pur- 
chased, though thejT may be deceived. Those 
"who adyocate free sUver will accept the verdict 
of the American people as that of the sovereign 
power of this oountry.*' 

The Wheeling (W. Va.) Register said : " But 
we have faith in the American people, in their 
oommon sense, and in their rugged honesty. 
Four years is not long, and Mr. Bryan is 
young.** 

The Houston (Tex.) Pos^ said: ''The voice 
of the nation has oecided against the De- 
mocracy and in favor of Republicanism, and 
nothing remains, of course, but to bow as 
KracefuJly as possible to the will of the ma- 
jority.** 

INDBPBNDRNT. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republiean said: 
" The people are to be trusted. Over and over 
again they prove it, and over and over the 
politicians and the wise men forget the lesson. 
The great and subtle questions submitted are 
felt in all their gravity, the people do their 
quiet thinking about them, the orators grow 
hot, the editors abuse each other, the politi- 
cians are on the verge of madness, the crisis 
approaches, it is here, it has gone, and the 
people have decided it the best way.'* 

FOREIGN. 

The Toronto (Can.) Globe said : '* The Ameri- 
can Republic has passed through a serious 
crisis and has come out triumphant.** 

The Montreal (Can.) Oazette said: ''The 
powerof a democracy to govern itself wisely 
was vindicated in a remarkable way in the 
late election in the United States.** 

POPULIST AND LABOR. 

The Chicago Sentinel said : " The lessons to 
be drawn are numerous, but all point to the 
one fact that a more thorough education on 
vital principles, with active work by the rank 
and file, relegating professional trickbters and 
place hunters to the rear, is the only hope of 
the party, and a party that stands true to 
principle is the only hope of the country.** 

The Eahunazoo (Mich.) Mirror said: "The 
Section which took place last Tuesday resulted 
in the decision of the American people to oon- 
tanue the present gold standard. Parties are 
defeated, out principles of right are bound to 
be adopted in the end. The rule of the ma- 
jority, with due regard for the rights of the 
minority, is vitally important to the working- 
man. How best the will of the majority can 
be obtained is a question which must be de- 
cided at an early date. Under our present 
system of government there is no way of 
securing an accurate register of the views of 
the people upon the questions wbicb oome up 



for action. Party pred judioes of the voter and 
the grouping of issues in party platforms fre- 
quently result in the failure or inability of the 
voter to register his real views. There is but 
one method of carrying out the real wishes of 
the people, and that is Direct Legislation.*' 

TheCW^ic. of Oneonta N. Y., said: "The 
election is over, and, as the result has been the 
expression of a ms jority of the voters of the 
country, the people are bound to abide by the 
result.** 

The Journal of Labor (Nashville, Tenn.), 
said : " This fight is not ended. It has only 
begun. The cause of liberty and freedom can 
never die. Although discouraged by temporarv 
defeat, we must take up the fight and keep it 
up untU victory is ours. If the majority of 
the people can stand four more years of the 
gold standard and MoKinleyism, why we can 
put up with it. We* 11 resign ourselves to the 
mevitable.** 

The Longihoreman, of Detroit, said : "It 
was a great suprise to all — even the gold men 
—for every reliable indication pointtd to a 
silver victory. When a majority of the people 
have decidea in favor of a policy, that must be 
carried out.** 

The Kniahtsof Labor Journal (Wasbinffton, 
D. C), said: " For twenty-seven years we have 
sought to bring these matters squarely before 
the voters, and in this campaign for the first 
time we achieved our desire. The slight set- 
back will not be cause for lasting regret ; the 
battle is still on and will be fought out with 
constitutional weapons until equity is 
established under a government of, for and by 
the people, rather than what is now in reality 
a government of. for and by a moneyed oli- 
garchy.** 

8UHMART. 

Before the election there were some ominous 
sayinffs on the Republican side, such as that of 
Mr. Lauterbach, Chairman of the New York 
City Republican Committee: "We may not 
abide by the decision if Brjan is elected.** But 
after the election the Republican and Gold 
Democratic i>apers were loud in their apprecia- 
tion of the wisaom of the people. Among the 
defeated, where naturally objections would 
arise, I have not seen a single voice suggest- 
ing opposition or even obstruction. They all 
reco^pize it as a decision on a i>rinciple,ana,for 
the time beinff, as a final drcision. They de- 
plore it, feel mat its effects will be bad, urse 
more education, so that the decision may be 
reverped four years hence, but they accept it. 

So whichever side you are on, you must 
recognize one good result from this colossal 
referendum, crude, awkward and imperfect as 
it is. and that is a deepening and strengthening 
of tne sentiment that the will of the people is 
the final decision on the great principles, even 
the most abstruse and technical, which shall 
govern us. Should the signs of the times point to 
such a weakening of this sentiment tnat in 
time it might be overthrown, then the republic 
might be despaired of. But the reverse is 
trua Such a weakt*ning would be far worse 
than a wrong decision. 

WORK TO DO. 
Legislatures assemble in almost every State 
and Territory this winter. A Direct Legisla- 
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tion ooDBtitutional am udment or bill should 
beintroduoed and pushed in every one of 
them. What if it does not pass, and even 
suppose there isn't any chance of its passing, 
an easier and better means of propaganda 
cannot be found. You bring it at once to the 
Attention of the public : not that small section 
only which is interested in reforms, but also to 
that public who has never heard, is indiff rent 
«ir even hostile because they think it a crank 
notion. Adherents must be won from that 
public. They can be won by such a propa- 
ganda. Notices can be gotten in papers who 
would not even look at an able article on 
Direct Legislation. By introducing and 
pushine a bill in the Legislature or an ordi- 
nance m a town council you make it news, 
which they must publish. You prove it to be 
a clear, definite, practical plan, which they 
cannot sneer at as Utopian. Therefore, thou&h 
there may not be a chance of passage, intro- 
duce and push a measure in your legislature 
this session. 

And then it may pass. Such a measure is 
pretty near sure to pass in two or three States 
this winter. It is a probability in four or five 
others, and a possibility in almost alL 

HOW TO SET TO WORK. 

If there is a league in your State, of course, 
associate yourself to it Then draw up your 
measure. If you need help in this, send for 
vol. II and vol. Ill (*d5 and '06) of The 
RSOORD. They will cost you twenty-five 
cents each, and each issue contains one or more 
laws or constitutional amendments. Some one 
of these can easily be adapted to the conditions 
in your State. The present issue contains the 
New Jersey Amendment, which many think 
the best one yet drafted. 

There are lour lines of attack on a Legisla- 
ture. The first, simplest, and, in some cases 
the easiest, is the presentation of a constitu- 
tional amendment such as the New Jersey and 
Oregon ones in this i88ue. In most cases I 
think this the best course. 

The second is to introduce a bill giving it in 
a modified form, or giving it to cities, such is 
the Iowa Ballot Reform law, mentioned else- 
where, a opy of which can be obtained from 
James H. Shoemaker, of Dubuque, Iowa, or 
the Mrtssachusetts, law, giving D>rect Legislation 
to cities. The issue of The Rroobd containing 
this law is nearly out of print, but a copy of 
the law can doubtless be obtained from Hon. 
R. W. Irwin, Northampton, M/iss. 

The third is to alter the charter of a city or 
cities bv It'gislutive act, so as to give them 
Direct Legislation. [See the pntpos-'d amend- 
ment to chHrter of the town of Kearny in the 
Mnrcb, 1895, RECORD.] 

The fourth way i-* to attach the Referendum 
to bills for entirely other purposes. This has 
b<f*^n done in a great mnny instance's, and is 
often eaoily successful and a valuable propa- 
ganda. 

Having decided what you intend to do, get a 
memlM*r of each house to intr< du e and punh 
th« measure. Ufie great care in this, as much 
depends on tne man who works the Kgislative 
end, hut do not stop ther**. Bnck him up by 
marshaling all thetorci-s favora^) e to Direct 
I>gi8htion, BO that th^yMl be felf. Get hoards 
of tTbde, municipal and civic leagues C R 



societies, clubs of all sorts, farmers^ alliances, 
granges, K. of L. local and district assembliM, 
trades unions, etc., etc., to pass resolutions and 
memorials favoring it Don't be content with 
sending one copv of these resolutions to the 
man who introduces the measure ; have the 
secretary of the organization send a copy to 
each member of the Legislature and to the press. 
Circulate petitions for it. Then it would be 
well to send each w^'ek some tract, book or 
pamphlet on D. L. to each m^^mber of the 
Legislature. A subscription to The Record for 
each member would be a good thing. I will 
furnish Sullivan^s book for $7 per hundred. 
Henry E. Allen, of Berwick, III., will furnish 
his book for ten cents or less. F. J. Eddy, 
Summerland, Cal., will furnish his book at ten 
cents or leso. The Arena Publishing Company, 
of Boston, Mass., issues an admirable pamphlet 
by W. D. McCracken. ** The People or the Pol- 
itician?*' by R. L. T^vlor, can be obtained 
from Charles H. Kerr k Co.. of Chicago, for 
ten cents or less. Arrowsmith's pamphlet can 
be had from the Coming Nation, or Ruskin, 
Tenn., for five cents or less. 

Then you can probably ^kt for the asking a 
reasonable number of the circulars^ ^'The Ballot 
Reform Club Issue,'* from James H. Shoemaker, 
Dubuque,Iowa.; other circulars from S. H.Con- 
nings, St. Joseph, Mich.; the D. L. League 
of Michigan, G. R. Weikert, Secretary, 481 
Clinton street, Detroit, Mich.; the First Na- 
tionalist Club, of Boston, Dr. M. W. Moran, 
President, 45 Chambers street, Boston ; the 
I. and R. League of S. D., L. M. Kaercher 
President, Millbank, S. D.; W. S. U'Ren, 
Milwaukee, Oregon. I will be glad to re- 
ceive notices and copies of other circulars. 
Then, if you can afford it, pay a good man to 
spend two months at your State capital in 
lobbying. W. S. U*Ren, of Oregon, was em- 
ployed in that manner by a combination of the 
Grange, Farmers* Alliance, K. of L. and State 
Federation of Labor in his State, and did 
very valuable work. If possible, introduce 
your bill the first week of the session. It will 
oe sent to a committee, but pull it out with 
some sort of a report, and then get a public 
hearing before the Legislature, at which 
your best speakers appear. Such a hearing 
will be noticed in all the papers, especially if 
it is skillfully advertised beforehand. A 
little money spent then will produce better 
results than in any other form. Get more 
than one hearing if you can. It will likely 
be sent to a committee again with the inten- 
tion of smothering it. Politicians will be 
unwilling to openly oppose it. Your policy is 
to force the fight into the open. Keep a 
record of its enemies and half-hearted sup- 
portei*8, and let them know that you will use 
such a record. If a more ambitious cam- 

Eaign is practioible, you can launch out into 
ureaus for speakers and many meetings, 
press committees, organizers, etc. Then a 
correspondence opened with workers in other 
States, offering and asking for aid, will often 
be mutually helpful. To foster this I give a 
few extract? from recent letters : 

M.J. Turrell, of Garneit, Kan., writes: 
"Our Senator and Representative are 
genuine reformers. They have asked me to 
get some pointers from you to help them draft 
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a constitutional amendment. We are farmers, 
and you can help us/' 

Charles Hillabold, of Canton, Kan., is 
Secretary of a lea^n^e ftnd is workin^r on same 

K. O. Walders,of Hamiiton, Wash.,writes : 
"The reform, party has carried the whole 
State. I am taking steps to get a bill in favor 
of Direct Legislation^ and request your kind 
assistance. I will publish the bill you may 
draft and send it out with petitions and will 
attend upon the Legislature and urge its 



J. H. Calderhead, of South Butte, Mont., 
writes : ** There is a probability that we may 
be able to submit to the people a Direct Leg- 
islation amendment, and I write to secure 
^m you anything that may have been pre- 
pared, The sentiment is very strong in 
Montana, and I think we will carry it 
through." 

Hugh C. Clawson, of Boise, Idaho, writes : 
** Enclosed find thirty cents for some back 
numbers of The Rbcx>RD. The Idaho Legis- 
lature will convene about New Year, and 
if an effort were made we might get some- 
thing done for Direct Legislation. " 

C. N. Prink, of Milwaukee, Wis., writes : 
" As a favor, will you oblige me with a bill for 
Direct Legislation. I am one of the fortunate 
ones elected to the Legislature, and I want to 
present such a bill, and will promise to do all 
in my power to get such a work started, for I 
believe it should be done. " 

Richard S. Monck, of Wilmington, Del., 
writes : " Can you give me information about 
Direct Legislation to present to our constitu- 
tional delegate, as we are going to form a 
new constitution in this State." 

In New Jersey, Rev. Adolph Roeder, of 
Vineland, Secretary of the Vineland society, 
and a Vice-President of the N. J. League, will 
assist President William A. Cotter, of Flem- 
ington. In Pennsylvania, W. Morris Deisher, 
of Reading, will do what he can. In Ohio, E. 
M. Davis, of Cincinnati, and Ernest Hicks, 
of Hamilton, where an acUve society has just 
been formed, will push it. In Massachusetts, 
Henry R. Legate, of Boston. In Nebraska, 
where the outlook is very good, Walter 
Breen, John O. Yeiser and John W. Logan, 
of Omaha. In Colorado, J. Warner Mills 
and Dr. Orlando Eling, of Denver, and Otto 
Thum, of Pueblo, are the most likelv ones. 
In Utah, James Thompson, of Salt Lake City. 
In California, T. V. Cator and J. C. Gore, of 
San Francisco, and in Oregon, W. S. U'Ren, 
of Milwaukee or Portland. This list is only 
suggestive, and nowhere near complete. 

OUTLOOK. 
From what I gather, it now seems to me 
that the D. L. constitutional amendments 
will be passed, if the campaigrn is properly 
managed, in the legislatures of Nebraska, 
Montana and Washington. There is a prob- 
ability of such passage in Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Oregon, South Dakota and Michigan, 
though in these States circiunstances might 
be such as to defeat the best of management. 
There is a very hopeful outlook for the 
passage of the Ballot Reform law in Iowa. 
The chances may not be even, but there is a 



hopeful outlook in California, Idaho, Okla- 
homa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Delaware and 
Massachusetts. There ^s a possibility in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky. 

HOW TO DO IT. 

By Chas. D. Hillabold, 

Secretwy D, L, League of Canton^ Kansas. 

We intend to have a separate organization 
in each legislative district in the State, and 
each is to look after the candidates in its own 
district. In this way the organization can 
be carried on with but little expeiise, and It 
will do more effective work than to have- one 
organization for the whole State attending to 
all the business. 

All that is necessary to start is to get one 
man from each party m the district who is in 
favor of Direct Legislation, and who will act 
as an officer, get the membership pledges 
printed and go to work. After you have a 
respectable number, call a meeting and elect 
other officers or re-elect the old ones. In 
this way the first officers will be men who 
have the cause at heart and who will push it. 

Note.— The model constitution and pledge 
recommended by the Executive Committee 
of the National D. L. League is largely 
modeled on the constitution which Mr. 
Hillabold helped to draft. The main differ- 
ence is between recommending and making 
obligatory that the officers of the League 
shall be from different political parties. 

In districts where there are only two 
parties, you will not need a Vice-President, 
and if there are more than three parties, you 
can have two or more Vice-Presidents. The 
idea is to have all parties represented among 
the officers. 

When we find a man who is willing to sign 
a card, we take his signed card and give him 
some blanks with instructions to get as many 
of his neighbors to sign as he can, and to 
each that higuB he gives blanks and tells 
them to do the likewise. In this way, every 
member becomes an organizer. 

This League originated here, and within 
three weeks after the first cards were printed 
we had 1.50 members in this county, and 
there are two other counties already organ- 
ized. We expect to have the next Legislature 
submit the question to the people, but we 
may fail, as we did not organize long enough 
before the election ; but we'll push the 
League just the same, and when the next 
Legislature is elected, two years hence, we'll 
be sure to win. 

I think this the most practical plan yet 
devised to push this question to the front. 
This is a reform wl^icn must be ^ot in the 
States before we can hope to get it m national 
matters, and I think this sort of a League 
will work well in other States. 

The following letters was sent to each of 
the candidates for State Senator and Rep- 
resentative of this county. 

Canton, Kan., Sept. 15th, 1896. 

Hon's Royal Mathews and L. D. Cassler, 
candidates for State Senator, 30th Dist., Kan- 
sas ; and Hon's C. A. Hamlin and E. P. Wil- 
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liams, candidates for Representative of 65th 
Dist., Kansas. 

Dear Sirs : Will you pledge yourselves, If 
elected, to support and vote for, and if re- 
quested, to introduce a bill or joint resolution 
m the coming Legislature for the submission 
of the question of Direct Legislation as an 
amendment to the State Constitution to a 
direct vote of the people ? 

This league has a membership of 225 voters 
in this district at this date, and we believe the 
membership will double before November 
3d. 

Our membership is composed of voters of 
all parties, and on your answer will depend 
the question whether you will share in the 
votes of the members of this organization or 
not. 

Your answer will be published, together 
with the answers of the other candidates for 
Representative and State Senator. 
Very Resp't Yours, 
(Rep.) H. F. NOLTE, President. 
(Dem.) R. A. Lindenberger, Vice Pres. 
(Pop.) Chas. D. Hillabold, Secretary. 

To this letter Mr. Mathews replied : 

** There are many things advocated in Di- 
rect Legislation which, if I understand 
aright, meets my approval. I believe the 
people to be the source of power, and that 
every measure of public importance should 
come from the people and be submitted to 
the people. I am not sufficiently informed, 
however, to subscribe to your articles of 
faith without further investigation, which I 
will gladly take pleasure in doing." 

As this did not answer the question, but 
only eave a general approval, another letter 
containing the following paragraph was sent. 

"We do not ask you to subscribe to our 
articles cf faith, nor as a citizen to vote for 
Direct Legislation when it is submitted to 
the people, but, we ask that you vote as a 
State Senator so as to give the people an op- 
portunity to say whether they want Direct 
Legislation or not." 

No answer was received to this. 

Mr. Gassier replied : 

"Will say that I heartily endorse Direct 
Legislation, and, should I be elected as your 
servant, shall labor to accomplish your de- 
mand to the full extent of my ability. Shall 
labor and vote to that end." 

Mr. Williams replied : 

" This subject is new to me, this book being 
the only one I have read on the subject, but 
it seems practical at least on questions of 
great importance." 

A second letter was sent to him containing 
the same paragraph as to Mr. Mathews, and 
no answer was received. 

Mr. Hamlin replied : 

"In answer to your questions, I reply that 
I will. I have investigated Direct Legisla- 
tion, and I believe it to be one of the essential 
reforms necessary to a true democratic 
government. It is one of the tenets of the 
party with which I am identified. I have in 
my speeches and through the press advocated 
this principle before I became a candidate 
/or office, therefore you will not accuse me of 



making this pledge for the sake of securing 
your votes." 

The whole of these letters and the answers 
or lack of answer was printed in a circular 
and distributed aipong the members of the 
League and the public. We have made two 
of them come out of the woods, and the other 
two now wish they had. 

Extract from letter written after the electton. 
I have every reason to believe that the mem- 
bers of the League stood by their pledge, but 
the situation was such that it was not possible 
for them to make themselves strongly felt. 
Before the election the Democrats and Re- 
publicans looked on the League as some sort of 
a Populist scheme, and when the Popoiitt oan- 
didaies pledged themselves and the Republi- 
cans would not, they were sore of it. But 
fortunately there was a speech made here a 
day or two before election, to which the Re- 
publicans came out in droves. It was an ex- 
cellent speech, and the speaker showed up in 
good shape the corruption of all parties^ and 
concluded by saying the only remedy was 
Direct Legislation, and gave an explanation of 
it Since then the Republicans and Demo- 
crats have become interested and want to 
know more. We are supplying them with 
Sullivan's book, and I havenH found (me but 
what, after finishing this book, was oonvlnoed 
that D. L. was needed more than any other re- 
form. 

If conditions are favorable, we will try to 
bring D. L into the spring elections for our 
city government 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

BVom W. E. H. Lecky, of London, member 
of Parliament, author of "Democracy and 
Liberty," etc.: 

" I do not think the question in England 
has yet come within the range of practical 
politics. As in the present Parliament the 
ffovernment commands an overwhelming ma- 
jority in both houses, there is little disposi- 
tion for organic change, but Professor Dicey, 
as you probably know, has been advocating 
the Referendum as the ultimate correction 
of many evils. If parties again become 
closely balanced, it is probable that the ad- 
vocates of some such measure will become 
more numerous." 

From David Black, editor of the Iron 
Motdders^ Journal : 

"Among workmen, in some cases Intelli- 

fently. in others without knowing why, the 
nitiative and Referendum are gaining in 
favor." 

From the editor of the United Mine Work- 
ers* Journal: 

" We consider your little paper a valuable 
acQuisition to the ranks of reform literature 
and wish you abundance of success." 

From Hon. John C. Bell, Ck>ngre8sman 
from Colorado : 

"The entire Populist party in Colorado, 

with a press embracing sixty or seventy 

newspapers, headed by the lS)cku Mountain 

News at Denver, are unanimous in favor of 

OcmtiniMd on pace 44. 
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THE BALLOT IMPROVEMENT CLUB. 

Last March an organization was started in 
Dubuque, Iowa, with the above title. Its aims 
and methods can best be stated by extracts 



from the circular it issues. That it is ad- 
vocating a system of Direct Legislation 
through a change in the ballot is very evident. 
Below is a sample ballot followed by extracts 
which have a very familiar sound : 



SAMPLE BALLOT. 



Republican Ticket. 

For ConflreMmaD, 



Democratic Ticket. 
For CoDgresmiAii, 




Prohibition Ticket. 

. For Oongioainiau. 



National Mkasubbs. 
l>o y<m favor (1m tree ooinage of stiver aiid ii^>ld at preaeot legal ratio f — 



Do jou favor the reUrement of greenbacks and substitution of national bank notes ? 



I>o yon f aror a protective tariff ? — 



Do 70U favor a tariff for revenue only ?.. 



Yes 

No 

Yes 
No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 
No 



Hi 

s w i 



State Mbasurbs. 
(Bach State has its own questions, which would be printed here.) 

Local BIbasurbs. 

(Bach Ooun^ and Oity hasits local qui^stions, whfcsh could be printed here.) 



The above sample ballot illustrates how measures would appear on the ballot below the par^ ticket. 



"While it is necessary that any ballot 
should enable the voter to desigfnate the 
party and the candidate he may prefer, it is 
quite as important that candidates and parties 
should know the voter's will. The present 
ballot meets the first requirement, out not 
the last. Let it be amended by printinf^ 
thereon the National, State or local issues in 
such form that the voter can answer yes or 
no to each proposition. When this is done, 
Ck>unoils, Legislatures and Congresses will 
know the popular will and legislate accord- 
ingly, or /ailing to do so, their responsibilitv 
will be clear, and their constituents will 
expect an explanation. 

Civilization means progress in government 
as well as in other things. As a result of 
rapidly changing conditions new issues arise 
which the few are first to recognize. The 
ballot is the proper and only true medium 
for giving expression to ana recording the 
growth of public sentiment on every question 
of public rK)licy. 

The rignt of petition is quite as essential 
to progressive government as the right to 
vote. The petition should therefore be made 
a part of the ballot system to enable voters 
to initiate the consideration and discussion 
of Ruch legislation as thev desire. A reason- 
able number of qualified voters should be 
allowed to initiate such petitions and have 
them, printed and distributed at public ex- 
pense, the same as is done with the ballot. 



Petition boxes should be provided at the 
polling places in which the voters may deposit 
such petitions as they favor ; and when a cer- 
tain percentage of the voters deposit petitions 
for a measure, it should be submitted to vote 
at the next election. 

ARGUMENT. 
A GOOD BUSINESS REASON. 

1st. The amended ballot will secure the 
speediest consideration and settlement of 
public Questions in accordance with the popu- 
lar will ; and radical changes of policy or 
delays disastrous to business will become less 
frequent. 

THE SIMPLEST METHOD FOR SECURING 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 

2d. Its adoption will secure government 
of, by and for the people. The petition pro- 
vides the simplest and most effective medium 
for initiating measures, and the Referendum 
would be superfluous if voters could dictate 
their will previous to legislation. 

EDUCATES THE VOTERS. 

3d. The opportuity given the voter to 
independently and fearlesslv express his 
views on questions of public policy must stimu- 
late thought. Exercising a faculty is neces- 
sary to promote its growth and development. 

MEN CAN VOTE THEIR CONVICTIONS WITHOUT 
LEAVING THEIR PARTY. 

4th. Party platforms and policies are often 
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dictated largely by selfish and mercenary 
Influences brought to bear upon politicians. 
Voters who object must either endorse 
. them, join a new party or stay at home. The 
amended ballot would remedy this by render- 
ing abortive any attempt to dictate policies 
that the voters might repudiate in whole or 
in part ; and the primary principle of popu- 
lar government— that the will of the people 
should guide legislators— could no longer be 
ignored. 

VOTERS IN ALL PARTIES CAN VOTE TOGETHER 
AS PAR AS THEY AGREE. 

6th. Many voters in all parties agree on 
some things, and voters of the same party dis- 
agree on some. The present ballot affords 
no opportunity for registering this dissent, 
the existence of which emphasizes the neces- 
sity for the proposed amendments if a correct 
concensus of public opinion is desirable. 
NOBODY DISFRANCHISED BY BAD NOMINA- 
TIONS. 

6th. The amended ballot will allow a 
large and respectable class, who are often 
practically disfranchised by inability to en- 
dorse the platforms or candidates presented, 
to exercise the more valuable privilege of 
voting for measures which they approve. 

A PREMIUM UPON INTELLIGENCE. 
7th. Individual responsibility will be in- 
creased as the latitude for independent ex- 
pression is enlarged. The more ignorant, 
careless or indifferent the voter, the more 
likely is he to ignore the printed questions 
and remain content with making a few crosses 
to designate his choice of candidates. The 
amendment would therefore register the con- 
science- and convictions of the more intelli- 
gent element rather than the whims or 
prejudices of the other class. 

PUBLIC QUESTIONS MADE INDEPENDENT OP 
PARTY. 

8th. The amended ballot would elevate 
public questions above mere party lines. 

The tendency to demagoguism and partisan- 
ship in treating them would be checked and 
the dignity of the suffrage as well as of legis- 
latures would be increased accordingly. 

RESPECT FOR LAWMAKERS INCREASED. 

9th. Councils, legislatures and congresses, 
being instructed, would be relieved of all 
responsibility for the consequences from leg- 
islation that embodied the proper will. The 
odium and suspicion that often wrongfully 
attach to acts of the legislator must cease 
whenever he can justify his vote with the 
simple plea, " I obeyed the intructions of my 
constituents." The political atmosphere will 
be purified, confidence in lawmakers in- 
creased and dignity added to political life, 
which would encourage the brightest and 
noblest minds to enter public service, and 
breed statesmen rather than politicians. 

NEW PARTIES NOT NECESSARY. 

10th. The necessity for organizing new par- 
ties to secure reforms would be obliterated, 
because the full sentiment for any measure 
could be given expression at each election, 
and its growth recorded more perfectly than 



would be possible on party lines. Some exist- 
ing party would endorse a policy whenever 
its strength reached the dignity of a popular 
demand, and long before a new party could 
rally half the sentiment that might exist in 
its favor. 

CORRUPTION DISCOURAGED AND THE WILL 
OF T^E PEOPLE MADE PARAMOUNT. 

11th . The influence of lobbies and corrup- 
tion funds in securing class legislation woUld 
be greatly diminished if not destroyed. The 
individual legislator who ignored the ex- 
pressed wish of a majority of his constituents 
could not expect to escape the suspicion of 
corruption or the charge of treason which 
his conduct might invite, nor hope to outlive 
the ignominy that would attach to his reputa- 
tion thereafter. Party caucuses would there* 
fore be impotent to bind him to vote for 
measures his constituency condemned. Self- 
preservation being the first law of nature, 
fealty to the people rather than to party 
would become the rule. 

OBJECTIONS. 

The only objections that have been made 
to the proposed amendment are these : 

1st. That people who cannot read, or are 
not posted, would not be able to exercise the 
additional privileges the amendment would 
afford. 

In a land of free schools and cheap books, 
what valid excuse can be offered for ignor- 
ance, and why should the privileges of intel- 
ligent people be curtailed because others may 
be too indifferent to enjoy them ? Those who 
are content will have none of their present 
privileges cui*tailed by the proposed amend- 
ment. 

2d. The additional time and expense in- 
volved in counting the votes and announcing 
results have been urged against it. 

The vote for candidates can be completed 
and announced within the usual time, and the 
amendment matter summarized and an- 
nounced later. The moral benefits that must 
accrue outweigh any pecuniary considera- 
tions, and the increased economy in public 
expenditures will no doubt more than offset 
the extra outlay for election expenses. 

3d. Faith in popular government has been 
undermined of late until there exists a senti- 
ment that the people are not to be trusted. 

Those who object to the proposed ballot on 
that ground forget that if the people are not 
to be trusted a monarchy or a dictatorship is 
the logical remedy. It should be obvious to 
any one that if the people are not wise enough 
to know what they want they are not wise 
enough to choose representatives to tell them 
what they shall have. Until a stream can 
rise higher than its source, the average wis- 
dom of legislatures cannot be expected to ex- 
ceed that of the people by whom and from 
whom they are selected. The amendment 
proposed will invest the ballot with a potency 
it has never possessed and thoroughly test 
the ability of the people to govern them- 
selves. Should it fail in its purpose, it may 
then be in order for a Caesar or a Napoleon 
to offer his services. 
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Wherever such a measure can be adopted, 
it will provide a simple and automatic medium 
for giving expression to the popular will. 
Its adoption will mark an epoch in the evolu- 
tionary struggle of the human race for intel- 
ligent self-government.'* 

A bill embodying this was introduced in 
the last Iowa Le^slature, and received 44 
votes in favor to 40 against, but lacked 9 
votes of the constitutional majority. An 
extra session of this Legislature will convene 
on Jan. 19th, 1897, for the purpose of enact- 
ing a new code, and the club expects to have 
the improved ballot idea wrought into it. 

They are also hopeful of its passage in 
Kansas and Nebraska. Congressman D. B. 
Henderson is among its endorsers. 

There is one thing to be said in favor of 
this measure. It talces the line of the least 
resistance. The word '* reform " is carefully 
steered clear of, and the word ** improve- 
ment" substituted. This is more pleasant to 
the conservative ear. 

For further information, write the Secre- 
tary, Jas. H. Shoemaker, Dubuque, Iowa. 



THREE NATIONAL VOTINGS IN 

SWITZERLAND. 

L, Archilutte, in the Labor Leader, 

On Sunday, October 4, the Swiss people were 
called upon to express their opinion, by way of 
referendum, on two large principles. First 
and most important was that of the national- 
ization of railways ; second, develrpment of 
the milicary sentiment. A third matter, rela- 
tive to cattle trade regulations, was also sub- 
mitted. 

For a month before the date of the verdict 
Conservatives and a large portion of the Rad- 
ical party had vied with each other in super- 
human efforts for the rejection of the railway 
measure, which confers on the State a certain 
iinaDcial control of the companies, and is 
generally recognized to be a step toward public 
ownership. To the last moment theoe people 
were confident of success, and referred lo the 
doubtful cantons with perfect equanimity. 
Their continuous cry had been : '* The law is 
Socialist. It is the commencement of Social- 
ism I '* Their articles and their speeches had 
been full of this fright-compelling word — 
Socialism. In seeking to raise unthinking 
predjudices, they had, therefore, advanced the 
contest to its broadest import— had raised the 
whole issue of collectivism! That being so, 
the result was splendio : 

For the measure 221 222 

Against the measure 171,671 

Majority over anti-Socialists . . . 49.651 
Ap to whether they would make a move in 
the direction of '*Prussianiz<ition,*' the Swiss 
people were still more emphatic. They had 
proved that thev could agree to an afiSrma ive 
pol'cy ; it was the turn for the opposite oours** ; 
and their shout of **N..!" proceeded from 
804.180 voices to the feehle 76 555 •* Ayes " of 
their opponents. MMJr»rity. 227 575. it should 
be added that, beside the principle of stricter 
dis'^fplme, that of central iz-it ion was involved 
—the confederaiion being granttd larger 



p>wers in war matters by the proposed law, 
nut the opposition was concerned mainly with 
the former aspect. 

The third referendum resulted in 203,109 for, 
172,854 against. 

These three proj ct^ had been previously 
passed by the Federal Assembly, and the 
singular reversal of the military scheme 
brings out the necessity for democratic re- 
vision of the decisions arrived at by legislative 
\ odies. 

Our 75,000 Swiss comrades are in a minority 
as pronounced Social'sts, but they have 
realized that they already possess enormous in- 
fluence in the progress of the country. The 
Ghnietli, of Lausanne, presages from the rail- 
way triumph a similar victory for the State 
bank. The organ of the railway servants is 
particularly pleased. The GrueWianer remhrks 
on the unanimity with ^ hioh the Socialist 
party worked, and especially praises the 
activity of the members in Geneva, Vaud and 
Neuchatel cantons. Tne Sentinelle congrat- 
ulates the party on similar grounds. The 
SoeialDemocrat, of Berne, exhorts Socialists 
to proceed with the work of nationalization. It 
is satisfactory to be able to add that this last 
counsel has been adopted, and a hundred thou- 
sand signatures demanding a referendum on 
the nationalization of railroads are in course of 
collection. 



BOOK REVIEW. 
By Mrs. Ella B. Carter. 

So much has already been written, and well 
written, on the subject of Direct Legislation 
that one wonders as be greets a new book dis- 
cussing this vital political question, what he 
can say. Who comes after the king ? 

'' In Hell and tbe Way Out*' is the strong 
title of a little book of some f ixty pages, by 
Henry E. Allen, of Berwick, III. The title 
has been chosen, not because tbe author be- 
lieves in a ** literal hell,'* but because there is 
no word which so fully signifies and typifies 
** blank and black despair.' The argument 
throughout the book is forcible and im- 
pafsiont'd. Mr. Allen sternly questions: 
** Why is it that the United States and hell are 
synonymous terms to millions of our pe<*ple?" 
In answering his own question, he clearly and 
succinctly enumerates the evils of our present 
social system, and classifies the three det-tiuct- 
ive agencies that are sapping the foundations 
of popular government, as follows : 

1. Selfishness engendered by present con- 
ditions. 

2. The money power. 

8. Inefficiency of our representative system. 

The Swiss method of Direct Legislatii n is 
carefully reviewed ai d explained in its 
divisions of the Initiative and the Referendum; 
the ad vantages of direct rule by the people are 
pointed out ; reforms are enumerated that 
might be compsf^ed by tbe measure, and 
obje'*tions are fairly met by counter argu- 
ments. A strong indictment in a good many 
counts is made against our present system of 
class legislation, and the rf mtdy is pointed out 
in the d»clarHtion : ** I t-e*^ but one hope — THE 
RULE OF THE PEOPLE. » 

A few quotations, perhaps, will best show 
the aim of the brochure, though these are 
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rather diffioult to make, where so much is 
true and stimulating to thought: 

'* If there is one law supreme in hell it must 
be the law of capitalism a^ applied tn^lay." 

** We have tried the expedient of political 
parties— and with what success ? Let present 
eondUiona he the answer.*' 

*- What shall we say of a representative 
system which has for so many years utterly 
failed to chtck legislation favorable to class 
interest and gold monopoly ? " 

*' Will any one claim that wealth is paying a 
fair and just proportion of the taxes, or has 
ever done so ? The decision on the income tax 
law ought to serve as proof of the utter in- 
effioency of our present legislative methods in 
the interest of the people." 

*' If the means of earning a Uving are being 
curtailed and gradually narrowed down, it 
must be evident we shall soon have an 
enormous and permanent army of unemployed 
—in fact, we have it now.** 

** Shall we vote to continue the present 
system? Why delay, when millions of our 
number are already discouraged, disheartened, 
hungry and wretcned ? Haven*t we been in 
hell long enough ? * ' 

The book doses with these words of im- 
passioned appeal : << I plead for simple justice 
—for what is beet in intelligent American man- 
hood. Self bulb is an inalibnablb rioht— is 
ONLY JUSTICE. It caunot— it must not longer 
be denied." 

If there is one thing in the book to which, as 
a woman, I must take exception, it Is the fling 
at the Comstock postal law, which is wrongly 
compi^red to ** Russian censorship . ** The lavTS 
referred to may have been in some instances un- 
intelligently enforced, but they are commend- 
able laws made in the interest of social purity, 
and were desired ani striven for by some of 
the women whose names are mentioned in the 
book in a list of noted p(K>ple who advocate 
Direct Legislation. The effort to stop the dis- 
semination of vile and obscene literature 
through the United States mails was made in 
the interest of pure homes, and all must admit 
that in the integrity of the family and the 
home lies the true basis of the State, the only 
sure foundation of our civilization. 

With the exception I have made, the book 
is worthy of much praise, and no better 
missionary work could be done than to scatter 
it broadcast among— the voters, shall I say ; 
no— the men and women of New Jersey. 

The book is "inscribed to the farmers and 
Trade Unionists of America,** Ip published by 
the Direct Legislation Publishing Company 
(Chicago), and is sold at the popular price of 
ten cents. 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
Continued from pfte 40. 
Direct Legislation. The News almost weekly 
UBBs a part of its editorial colimins in behalf 
of this beneficent doctrine. It is now con- 
sidered a cardinal principle of the party— in 
fact, the verv tools with which reform must 
be reached.'* 

From Rev. J. L. Scudder, pastor of the 
Tabernacle, Jersey City, N. J. : 

** I am red-hot on Direct Legislation, great- 
est of all comprehensive^reforms." 



THE N. D. L. L. 

Since the last Rboqbd Messrs. Pomeroy and 
Arrowsmith, who were appointed a sub-com- 
mittee by the Executive Committee of the 
N. D. L. Lu, have drafted and reported to the 
Executive Committee the following recom- 
mended constitution for local and State D. L. 
Leagues and by-laws for the National League 
These have been affirmatively voted on by 
Messrs. Arrowsmith, Breen, Cotter, Davis, 
Pomeroy, Sherman and Ueland. Messrs. 
Dillon and Mills have not replied. Hence 
this is the action of the N. D. L. L. 

The matter explains itself. But readers 
will note that these constitutions are not 
obligatory, but only recommended. They 
are intended to aid the formation of leagues. 
They are short and simple. But local and 
State leagues can make any changes they 
see fit, or can draft entirely new articles, as 
long as they are not inconsistent with the 
national constitution. Now get to work and 
organize local leagfues. 

CONSTITUTION FOR LOCAL DIRECT 

LEGISLATION LEAGUES. 

Beoommmdedbythe Executive CcmmUtee of the 

Nationdl Direct Legislation League, 

CONSTITUTION 

of the Direct Legislation League of 

Adopted at on 

I. Name. The name of this organization 
shall be The Direct Legislation League of 

State of No 

(Note, This nmnber will be furnished by the 
Recording Secretary of the N. D. L. L.) 

n. Object. The adoption of Direct Legis- 
lation through the Initiative and Referen- 
dum. . , 

III. Membership. Any person may be- 
come a member by paying twenty-five oente 
and by subscribing to the following pledge : 

Pledge. I pledge myself to seek and vote 
for such candidates for lawmakers (national. 
State and local) as will strive to extend Di- 
rect Legislation in lawmaking methods. 
No Date, 

IV. Dues. The dues shall be five cents a 
month and the admittance fee twenty-five 
cents. There shall be no assessments. 

V. Officers. There shall be a President* 
Secretary and Treasurer to be elected an- 
nually, and, as far as possible, these offloers 
shall belong to diflferent political partie^ 
Any office in this League may be declared 
vacant at any time by a two-thirds vote of the 
membership and a new election held. 

VI. Propaganda. Among other propa- 
ganda of the League, the Secretary shall 
write to all candidates for lawmakers to be 
voted for by members of this League, asking 
each whether he will strive to extend Direct 
Legislation in lawmaking methods, and the 
Secretary shall publish the results. 

Officers and membei-s shall labor with local 
legislative candidates and elected officers to 
engraft the Initiative and Referendum upon 
State laws, municipal charters and local 
ordinances. 

A special duty of the League is to organise 
similar leagues in neighboring places. 
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VII. Amendment. This Constitution can 
be amended at any time by a majority vote of 
the membership providing at least a week's 
notice has been given of a purpose to amend. 

VIII. Declaration. The League shall not 
take action on any other issue than Direct 
Legislation. 

BY-LAWS OF NATIONAL D. L. LEAGUE 
Relative to the Formation of Local and 
State Leagues. 

1. Number of Members for Local Leagues. 
Any three or more persons can form a local 
leajgue and obtain a charter and number by 
writing to the Corresponding Secreta^ and 
remitting fifty cents for the charter. Where 
there is a State league, local leagues may 
obtain a charter on the same terms through 
it. The Executive Committee iirges that at 
least one member of each local league join 
the National League, so as to be in touch with 
it, and to get its publications and circulars. 

2. Number of Local Leagues in a State 
Lea^e. Seven or more local leagues, hy 
banding together, can form a state or terri- 
torial league and obtain a charter from the 
Corresponding Secretary by applying with 
seven or more applications for memberships 
in the N. D. L. L. The amount thus received 
will be refunded in supplies at the follo¥ring 
prices: 

Charter for State or Terri- 
torial Leagues $2.00 

Charter for Local Leagues. . . .50 

Direct Legislation Record. . . .25 per year. 

J. W. Sullivan's Book on Di- 
rect Legislation 10 

Notices of other publications will be issued 

later. 

CONSTITUTION FOR STATE OR TER- 
RITORIAL DIRECT LEGISLATION 
LEAGUES. 
Recommended by the Executive GommiUee of the 
NctUoncd Direct Legislation League. 

CONSTITUTION. 

of the Direct Legislation League of 

Adopted at on 

I. Name. The name of this organization 
shall be the Direct Legislation League of 



II. Object. The adoption of Direct Legis- 
lation through the Initiative and Referen- 
dum. 

III. Membership. Any person may be- 
come a member by paying twenty-five cents 
and subscribing to the following pledge : 

Pledge. I pledge myself to seek and vote 
for such candidates for lawmakers (national. 
State or local) as will strive to extend Direct 
Legislation in lawmaking methods. 
No , Date 

Any local league may become affiliated 
with the State League by applying and by 
paying two cents per month for each regular 
member, and they can send to meetings of 
the State League as many delegates as the 
local league sees fit who shall be entitled to 
as many votes as the league has paid mem- 
berships to the State Tr^urer for the pre- 
ceding three months. 

IV. Dues. The dues shall be five cents 



a month, and the admittance fee twenty-five 
cents for those not already members of local 
leagues. There shall be no assessments. 

v. Officers. There shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Lecturer, to be elected annually, and a Na- 
tional Vice-President or Organizer, to be 
elected the same as the other officers,, but 
subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee of the National Direct Legislation 
League. The President, the National Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer and Lect- 
urer shall constitute an Executive Committee, 
with full power when the League is not in 
session. 

Any office in this League may be declared 
vacant at any time by a two-thirds vote of the 
membership and a new election held. 

VI. Direct Le^slation. The President, 
the National Vice-President, any local league, 
or any three members can, at any time, direct 
the Secretary to send out for a vote on any 
question to the membership of the State 
League, and within two weeks after the 
Seciutury has received such request, he shall 
mail to each isolated member, and to each 
affiliated league, the question on which a 
decision is requested, asking them to vote 
within thirty days, and if within thirty days 
a majority vote on this question, and a major- 
ity of those voting, vote in favor of it, the 
State Executive Committee shall announce it 
as the action of the State League, and the 
Secretary shall record it in his minutes. If 
within the thirty days a majority does not 
vote on the question, or if a majority of those 
voting, vote against it, then the Executive 
Committee shall announce it as lost and the 
Secretary record it thus in the minutes. 

VII. Propa^randa. The obtaining of State 
laws and constitutional amendments and the 
attaching of the Referendum to State laws 
shall be given special prominence in the 
State League's propaganda. 

Officers and members shall labor with local 
legislative candidates and elected officers to 
engraft the Initiative and Referendum upon 
State laws, municipal charters and local or- 
dinances. 

A special duty of the officers of this League 
is to organize local leagues. 

VIII. Amendments. This constitution 
can be amended at any regular State meeting 
or ^ the method provided in Article VC. 

IX. Declaration. The League shall not 
take action on any other issue than Direct 
Legislation. 

BY-LAWS OF N. D. L. L. for the Actions 
of its Executive Committee. 

(Note. By-laws 1 and 2 regulating State 
and local leagues have already been given. 

3. Regulating actions of the Executive 
Committee. Any member of the Executive 
Committee of the N. D. L. L. can send any 
(question requiring the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who, within two weeks after receiving it, 
shall send it to each member of the Commit- 
tee for their vote, and if within twenty days 
a majority of the Committee have voted on 
it by mail, and a majority of those voting 
have voted in favor of it, it shall become the 
action of the Committee, If within twenty 
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(lays a majority have not voted on it, or if a 
majority of those votings have voted ag^ainst 
it, it shall not be the action of the Committee. 
In either event, the result shall be announced 
by the Corresponding Secretary, attested by 
the President, and a record kept by the I^- 
cording Secretary. 

Should the member requesting action de- 
sire to have an advisory vote before the final 
one is taken, the first sending out shall be 
aiinouneed as an advisory vote for sugges- 
tions, which shall be sent by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary to the original mover, who shall 
then re-draft the question and have it sent 
out for a final vote. Both advisory and final 
votings shall be under the same regulations 
as to time, etc., as where only one vote is had 
on a question. 

4. Aid of State Vice-Presidents. When 
an advisory vote is taken, the question shall 
be sent to the State Vice-Presidents for their 
advice. The annoimcement of all final votes 
shall also be sent to the State Vice-Presidents 
tor their information. 

5. Publication. Unless action by the 
Executive Committee expressly says in it 
that it is to be secret, it shall be given to 
The Dirbct Legislation Record, and can 
be given to other papers for publication. 



MUNICIPAL REFERENDUM. 

THE LAW IN GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
Translated by Miss EUa Levin, of New York, 
Art. I. Laws or resolutions of the Grand 

Council are submitted to the approval of the 

Eeople when the Referendum is demanded 
y 350 voters, or more, in the course of the 
thirty days following the publication of such 
laws or resolutions, within the limits herein 
specified. 

Art. II. The Referendum cannot be used 
against the yearly expenses and receipts, 
taken in its entirety. Only the following 
special extensions of the law can be submitted 
to Referendum. 

a. A new tax or the increase of the tax 
alreadv imposed. 

6. Or remission of taxes, or a loan under 
another form. The Grand Coimcil indicates 
in the Budget the articles which are entitled 
to the thirty days delay. 

Art. III. The Referendum cannot be ex- 
ercised against laws or resolutions of excep- 
tional urgency. The decision, as to urgency, 
is within the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Council. 

Art. IV. In a case where the 350 signa- 
tures are obtained, the Council of State shall, 
within the maximum delay allowed, sub- 
mit the law or resolution t.o the popu- 
lar vote, and the refusal or acceptation of 
the law shall be decided by the majority 
of the votes. Votings on the law or resolu- 
tions submitted to the popular approval shall 
take place according to the mode prescribed 
by the constitution and the laws for constitu- 
tional votings. 

Note by Philip Jamin of Geneva : 

Several vears after the introduction of this 
law the politicians tried to modify it, in order 
to make the Referendum Illusive. 



Referring to the project intended to hinder 
the free exercise of the Referendum, a prom- 
inent paper says: '*The signatures, to be 
valid, must be given in a designated place 
for each conmiune. This place is by the 
authority municipal, and approved by the 
Council of State. They cannot be taken at 
their homes, nor can the gendarmes in their 
official places. 

"And the same men who pretend to have 
the greatest interest in the peace of the citi- 
zens, while preventing signatures from being 
collected, do not feel restrained from making 
collections of signatures and inquiries at 
homes, and even at schools. 

*• How many persons are there who would 
dare refuse a signature to the collectors, for 
fear of revealing their condition. To keep 
their places at all price is the only care of 
the lower officials. Is it not plain ? " etc., etc. 

This article is called **A Quand les Gen- 
darmes," and reflects the sentiments of the 
people who are opposed to the project of the 
politicians. 

In July, 1891, the Initiative was adopted in 
Geneva. Here is the law : 

Art. I. The Initiative belongs to the vot- 
ers and to the members of the Grand Council 
of State. 

Art. II. Two thousand five hundred vot- 
ers, or more, have the right to petition the 
Grand Council. 

IsL To propose a law or resolution. 

Sd, To demand the elaboration of a law or 
resolution. 

Art. III. The signatures of the voters 
should be given in the conunune where they 
exercise the right to vote. The authenticity 
of the signatures is certified by the munici- 
pal authority under the control of the Coun- 
cil of State. 

Art. IV. The Grand Council is obliged to 
enter into the matter and to come to a final 
decision on the object of the petition within 
six months after the reading of it, and in a 
public meeting. They can, first, adopt, 
amend or reject the project in the law or res- 
olution directly presented; second, enact a 
law on the subject of the proposition. 

In all these cases [every case] the decision 
of the Grand Council shall be submitted to 
the vote of the people within forty days ; but 
whenever the proposition comes from the 
people in a complete and concise form, this 
project shall be submitted to the people with 
the decision of the Grand Council. 

Art. V. The laws for other votings shall 
regulate all that concerns the execution of 
this present constitutional enactment. 

THE OREGON AMENDMENTS. 

The texts of the Oregon Direct Legislation 
Amendments printed below are interesting. 
Both are short. Section one of the first gives 
the right of the Referendum, the second of 
the Initiative, the third relates to the filing 
of petitions, and it seems as if this might be 
consolidated with the preceding two sec- 
tions. 

On State matters, the numbers necessary 
to petition is 7 %, and in local matters 15 %, 
This is different from other amendments, but 
possibly wise. 
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The fourth geotion fixes six months as the 
time for filing petitions before a law goes into 
effect. Most of the other amendments fix 
three months, and the Michigan two months ; 
but this is a wise variation. The lawmaker 
should legislate for the future, not the 
present. Then it says : *• Except in cases of 
extraordinary emergency, which shall be 
stated in said act.*' This is a defect. Who 
is to decide what an "extraordinary emer- 

fency" is? the legislators or the courts? 
he ** extraordinary emergency" ought to be 
defined. In most of the amendments it is 
'*act8 for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health and safety,'* and it 
would be well these should pass by a two- 
thirds or three-quarters vote. Lawmaking 
is largely, a matter of definitions, and the 
more clearly a thing can be defined the 
better it is ; the less clearly, the more loop- 
holes are there. 

The fifth section provides that an election 
shall not be held oftener than once a year, 
and the sixth fixes the date of that election. 
This is unwise, as it is a detail which might 
well be left to legislative arrangement. It 
may be' necessarv some day to change it and 
vote oftener. This is specially true of city 
and local matters, and their elections are 
bound by this section as worded. 

The seventh section says that no one shall 
vote unless able to read arid write. This is 
very unusual, and it seems unwise to tangle 
up Direct Legislation with an educational 
qualification for the franchise, which is an 
entirely separate and distinct question. 

The amendment lacks any provision by 
which the Legislature could refer a bill to the 
people. This is necessary. It is not clear 
whether laws passed by the Legislature af- 
fecting only -a part of the State, such as the 
dividing of one county into two or the annex- 
ing of a suburb to^ a city, would have to be re- 
ferred to the voters of the whole State, or 
only to those affected. This ought to be 
made clearer. Most, amendments have the 
provision that laws which have been enacted 
by the people shall not be repealed without 
a vote of the people on them. This is lacking. 
The provisions for carrying the Initiative 
into eflfect are very poor. It does not state 
what is to be done with these initiating peti- 
tions. The Secretary of State may receive 
theni. and not do anything more. He is 
not directed to do more. The amendment 
should state that these petitions go to the 
proper legislative body, if in session, and 
there take precedence of other measures, and 
if not passed by that ^3ody, that they go to a 
poll of the people. 

This aonendment is interesting, but defec- 
tive in impdH«(nt parts. 

The sdcond amendment only pretends to 
give a legislative Referendum. It is good 
for that purpose, but was introduced to head 
off the full Direct Legislation. Both were 
introduced in a former Legislature, and will 
come up again this Winter. 



THE OREGON D. L. AMENDMENTS. 

Section 1. The right to approve, reject 

and repeal State laws, or proposed State laws 
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and constitutional amendments, shall rest 
with a majority of the citizens of the State. 
The right to approve or reject or repeal 
the laws or proposed laws and ordinances of 
any political subdivision of the State, such as 
county, city, town, district or precinct, shall 
rest with a majority of the citizens of such 
political subdivision. The method of such 
approval or rejection shall be that known as 
the "Referendum. " 

Section 2. The right to propose laws and 
constitutional amei^dments for the State 
shall, in addition to being exercised by the 
members of the Legislative Assembly, rest 
with any number of voters of the State, equal 
to seven per cent of the votes cast at the last 
preceding general election before such pro- 
posal. The right to propose laws for any 
political subdivision of the State, such as 
county, city, town, district or precinct, shall, 
in addition to being exercised by members of 
its local legislative body, as at present, rest 
with any number of its voters equal to fifteen 
per cent, of the number of votes cast within 
its limits at the last preceding general elec- 
tion before such proposal. The method to be 
employed in so proposing measures shall be 
that known as the ** Initiative. " 

Section 3. The right to demand the ref- 
erendum on any law of the State may be ex- 
ercised by seven per cent, of the voters of the 
State filing a petition with the Secretary of 
State designating the law and demanding its 
submission to a vote of the people. The 
right to demand the Referendum on any local 
law or ordinance of a political subdivision of 
the State as heretofore described may be ex- 
ercised by fifteen per cent, of the voters of 
that political subdivision filing their petition 
with the Clerk of the coilnty, city, town or 
district, as the case may be. The Initiative 
shall be exercised in like manner by filing 
the petition of like number of voters with 
the officer designated above to receive the 
demand for the Referendum. All demands 
for the Ipitiative and for the Referendum 
shall be filed with the Secretary of State at 
least six months before the general election 
at which they are to be submitted to the 
people. 

Section 4. No act passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly shall become a law in less time 
than six months after its passage, except in 
cases of extraordinary emergency, which 
shall be stated in said act; and if within six 
months after the passage of any act, a peti- 
tion of seven per cent, of the legal voters of 
the State shall be filed with the Secretary of 
State asking for the repeal of such law or 
laws, the Secretary of State shall order an 
election for the rejection or acceptance of 
such law or laws; and if at such election a maj- 
ority of the votes cast therefor shall be 
•* Yes," such law or laws shall become void; 
and if less than a majority be '^Yes,*' the 
same shall become a law. 

Section 5. No election, as provided for in 
this amendment, shall be ordered more than 
once during any year, at which times all bills 
shall be voted upon which may have been 
petitioned for as provided for in either the 
Initiative or Referendum. 

Section 6. The election for acceptance or 
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rejection of all laws provided for in this 
amendment shall be held on the last Monday 
of the eighth month following the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislative Assembly, at which 
time all bills which may have passed the 
Legislative Assembly and whicn may be 
petitioned for the repeal thereof, shall be 
voted upon as in this amendment provided ; 
and if within six months after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislative Assembly no such 
petition for the repeal or passage of any law 
proposed or passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly shall become laws, as provided for in 
the Constitution of Oregon. 

Section 7. No one shall be qualified to 
vote at any election held for the purpose 
herein named who is not able to write and 
read the Constitution of the United States 
and the State of Oregon in the English 
language, and who is not a citizen of the 
United States, and who has not registered 
at least thirty days prior to such election, as 
may be provided by law. 

Section 8. The Legislative Assembly or 
the people of the State of Oregon may have 
the power to provide by law for the carrying 
into effect the provisions of this amendment. 

Section 9. Any portion of the Constitution 
of this State or any law in conflict with this 
amendment is hereby repealed. 

SECOND AMENDMENT. 
That section 19, Article IV., be amended by 
adding thereto the following words: Provideis 
that a bill which has passed both houses and 
secured the approval of the Governor, or has 
by him been filed with the Secretary of 
State, shall, upon request of one-third of the 
members of either house who voted against 
such bill, such requ^st and the names of such 
members having been entered upon the 
journal of either house, be submitted to a 
vote of the people at the next regular 
election in the manner provided by section 
1, Article XVII., of the Constitution of Ore- 
^n, and unless such measure receive a ma- 
jority of the entire vote cast at such election, 
the same shall not become a law. 



THE NEW JERSEY AMENDMENT. 

Propoaed Amendments to Article IV. of the Oonstitti- 
tiOD of the State of New Jersey. embodTiofc the right 
of DlreetLeglilAtioal^ the People. 

Amend article four by striking out para- 
graph one, section one, and insert the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof : 

POWER TO ENACT. 

L The legislative power upon all measures 
for the government of the whole State shall 
be exercised by the Senate and General As- 
semblv, and, in addition thereto, shall be 
vested in the electors of the State qualified 
to vote for members of the Senate and 
General Assembly. The legislative power 
upon all measures for the government of any 
municipal division of the State (such as 
ooimty, city, town, township, borough, village, 
and so forth), shall be exercised by the legis- 
lative body thereof, and by the Senate and 
General Assembly, and, in addition thereto, 
shall be vested in the qualified electors 
thereof. 



THE RIGHT TO REJECT. 

2. The right to reject any measure, passed 
by the Senate imd General Assembly, affect- 
ing the whole State, shall be vested in the 
electors of the State qualified to vote for 
members of the Senate and General As- 
sembly : the right to reject any measure af- 
fecting less than the whole State, passed by 
the Senate and General Assembly, shall be 
vested in the Qualified electors of each muni- 
cipal division in so far as the measure shall 
affect such division ; and the right to reject 
any measure passed bv the legislative bodv 
of any municipal division of the State (such 
as county, city, town, township, borough, vil- 
lage, and so forth), shall be vested In the 
qualified electors thereof. 

TO MAKE RIGHTS EFFECTIVE. 

8. The Senate and General Assembly, at 
its first session after the adoption of this 
amendment, shall, and when necessary from 
time to time thereafter may, pass laws to 
carry the amendment into effect. Such laws 
may provide that measures for the immedi- 
ate preservation of the public peace, health 
and safety shall take effect immediately, but 
must provide that no other measure shall go 
into effect imtil the expiration of a period 
fixed by the Legislature for filing petitions 
for a vote of the electors on any bill passed ; 
and if such petition shall be fied, tnen not 
until a vote is had thereon. Should the law 
or laws to carry the provisions of thisamend- 
ment into effect not be passed as hereinbe- 
fore required, or if passed be objected to by 
qualifiea electors, they, in numoer not less 
tnan five per centum of the votes cast at the 
last election for members of the General As- 
sembly, may, within ninety days after the 
adjournment of any Legislature, sign and file 
with the Secretary of State a petition or peti- 
tions to enact a law or laws for such purpose, 
and the Secretary of State shall sumnit the 
law as passed by the Senate and General Ab- 
sembly (if any), and such law or laws pro- 
posed by the petitioners, to the vote of tiie 
qualifiea electors, at the next regular State 
election, for a choice thereof, and the law or 
laws in favor of which the largest number of 
votes shall then be oast shall be declared 
adopted. 

TO LIMIT REPEAL. 

4. Any measure enacted by a vote of the 
qualified electors shall not be rep<^ed or 
altered without a vote of the electors on the 
proposed repeal or alteration. 

DECLARATION. 

5. Nothing in the constitution shall be 
taken or construed to limit the foregoing 
powers of legislation vested in the quiSified 
electors, nor to require the presentation toor 
approval by the Governor or any other officer, 
of any law enacted bv a vote of the electors, 
and all provisions therein in conflict here- 
with are hereby rescinded and annulled. 

6. Amend paragraph five of secti<m seveii 
of article four of the constitution by adding 
thereto ** except such laws as may be psssed 
by vote of the electors, as provided in para- 
graph one of section one of this article, and 
s uch la ws shall begin as follows : Be rr 't»' 
ACTED by the people of the iStaiee^ NewJermff.^ 
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Representative Government. 

The representative system of government established by the 
founders of this republic was a good thing in its day, and the 
only form possible at the time. Before the introduction of steam, 
electricity, and a well-developed post-office, it would have been 
impossible to convey information to the people as quickly and 
completely as Direct Legislation requires. 

Nor was there an apparent need of Direct Legislation. The 
legislators had small motive for dishonesty because wealth was 
very evenly divided. They were generally the smartest men of 
their respective districts, and it was plausibly argued that a small 
body of smart men would make better laws than the multitude. 

So long as the small body of smart men have no interests 
contrary to those of the people this may be true ; but when their 
interests are different, history shows that they are apt to legislate 
for their own welfare, with slight regard to the welfare of their 
constituents. 

The fathers of the republic never imagined that the time 
would come when, by the rapid growth of inventions, the country 
would become studded with corporations, wielding the greater 
part of the country's wealth, and hence able to buy up legislation 
to any extent, and run the government in their own interests in 
direct violation of the interests of the people. 

To meet this new state of things has arisen the class of pro- 
fessional politicians, who consider their power so much private 
property to be sold for what it is worth. Our city governments 
are admitted to be the most corrupt in the world, and our legisla- 
tures are constantly suspected of taking bribes. That a law in 
the interest of the people should be killed in the senate, is taken 
as a matter of course. 

To such a condition has our century of democratic govern- 
ment brought us, a condition which brings a blush to the cheeks 
of those who believe in government by the people, and a sneer to 
the lips of their opponents. 

But as the sea after a storm finally comes to a level, so demo- 
cratic government is destined in the end to supersede all others. 
Democracy begins with the first appearance of the human race in 
the savage tribe, and though often checked by temporary aggrega- 
tions of power in the hands of individuals, constantly reasserts 
itself, growing stronger with every age. Let us have one more 
reform. Put the power completely back into the hands of the 
people, and we shall have an ideal republic seemingly not capable 
of further improvement. 

How Direct Legislation Works. 

In Switzerland Direct Legislation has been in use for twenty- 
five years, and shows itself to be what Jefferson said of the New 
England town meeting, " The wisest invention ever devised by the 
wit of man for the perfect exercise of self-government and its 
preservation." 
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The Legislation, instead of being a Sovereign Council, holding 
in its hands the fortunes and happiness of the people to be dis- 
posed of according to its will, is reduced to a mere advisory 
committee whose business it is to draw up and discuss such laws 
as they consider beneficial, but who have no right to enact them 
except when the silence of the people in not calling for the Refer- 
endum gives consent. 

Knowing that the people will, if they choose, sit in judgment 
by means of the Referendum upon the laws they enact, and that 
if, through ignorance, a bad law is allowed to pass it will speedily 
be repealed by means of the Initiative, the Legislators naturally 
become the steady, honest servants of the people, discussing 
affairs with no other object than the people's good. 

Corporations do not bribe them, for it would be useless. There 
is no '* lobby." Rings and bosses are unknown. The profession 
of politics is as dignified as other professions. 

During 17 years from 1891 to 1874 only 27 Federal laws out 
of 149 were challenged by the Referendum. 

Direct Legislation Tends To Destroy Party Lines. 

In this country each party has a long platform containing 
many issues. We have to support measures which we do not 
approve for the sake of other measures which we want. In Switzer- 
land each issue is decided separately on its own merits. 

Direct Legislation Tends To Public Security. 
Each law is supported by a known majority of the people, and 
hence can always be enforced. In this country no one knows 
what laws have the approval of the majority. Under Direct Legis- 
lation violent reformers can do little mischief. They soon find 
out how many support them, and if they are in a minority, content 
themselves with quietly educating their opponents. Direct Legis- 
lation is thus both reformative and conservative — reformative of 
all that is bad, conservative of all that is good. 

Direct Legislation Increases the Dignity of every Citizen. 

The Swiss feel themselves truly a sovereign people ; not like 
Americans, who, having elected their despots for a given term, 
sneak home, and submit, like the slaves that they are, to be robbed 
of their eye-teeth by the " representatives " supposed to be guard- 
ing their interests. 

A Swiss who wants a new law can have it thoroughly discussed 
by the whole nation, by simply securing a fair minority in its 
favor. An American citizen who wants a new law can petition 
indeed, but the Legislature, even if the petition contains thousands 
of names, may attend to it or not, as they please. If they deign 
to put the bill in the hands of a committee, the committee, under 
the influence of corporations, may report unfavorably for years in 
the face of the plainest arguments, as in the case of the law allow- 
ing cities to manufacture their own gas. Then, even if the law is 
finally passed by the Legislature, it may be amended, so as to be 
almost useless to the people. 
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Direct Legislation Educates the People. 

With the reality of power comes the feeling of responsibility. 
The nation becomes one great parliament. Each citizen who 
expects, to vote on a new measure gives it his keenest attention, 
and thus grows in intellect, stability of character, and public spirit. 
In this country the difficulty, almost hopelessness, of carrying 
reform laws against the interests of the great corporations and 
the politicians tends to discourage the citizens from taking an 
active interest in public affairs, and keeps them in the mental 
state of children. 

It is the glory of our people that they have established a 
stable democracy over a wide extent of territory, contrary to the 
expectations of the supporters of monarchy, who predicted its 
speedy downfall, seeing that democracies had formerly succeeded 
only in small states. It is the glory of the Swiss to have estab- 
lished the most perfect democracy on the face of the earth, 
resulting in the most honest administration of government ever 
known. Let us adopt the improvements shown in Switzerland to 
be so fruitful in good, and have in America a democracy not 
only great but pure. 

Conclusion. 

Such, then, is Direct Legislation. It will destroy political 

rings, bosses, bribery of legislators, and the oppression of the 

people by the great corporations. It is now attracting public 

attention all over the country. Attempts to introduce it are being 

Thi made in various States. The Nationalist Club of Boston intends 

?^"^?° to present a huge petition to the Massachusetts Legislature asking 

QQQyxT ^^^ ^^^ reform. 

by h It was by means of large petitions that the Nationalist Clubs 

State finally carried the recent law enabling towns to manufacture their 

™®^^ own gas and electricity. Direct Legislation can, after a struggle, 

jQQjjii be carried by the same means, — the only means, imperfect as it 

joum is, at present open to the people. 

vote You are cordially and earnestly invited to co-operate. Send 

|^®^^j to the " Secretary of the Nationalist Club," 38 Pierce Building, 

'qjj^ Boston, asking for blank petitions. If every person who receives 

jorit; this notice will procure twenty-five names, we can present to the 

the 8 next Legislature a petition of a hundred thousand signatures. 

Those who receive petitions are urged to get them filled a/ 
TH! onc^. The speedy reception of numerous well-filled petitions will 

greatly encourage the workers who are giving their. time without 
remuneration, and will enable them to procure funds for a more 
extensive circulation of petitions. 
^j^- For further information see the Coming A-aiion^ Tennessee 

fng : City, Tenn., weekly paper, 50 cents a year. It has a page devoted 

to Direct Legislation. Also Direct Legislation Record^ Newark, 
1. N. J., 25 cents a year. Copies of the present document for dis- 

fopl tribution, fifty for 25 cents. 

be e 
eem Issued by the 

J^®* NATIONALIST CLUB of Boston. 

Gen 
upo: 
muT 
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National Direct Legislation Leagwe. 
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DEFISITIONS. 

DiRBOT Lboislation— Lawmaking by the Toters. 

Thr Initiativb— The proposal of a law by a percentage 
of the voters, which must then go to 
the Referendum. 

Tbk Rbtbrrndum— The vote at the polls of a law pro- 
posed through the Initiative, or on any 
Taw passed by a lawmaking body, 
whose reference is petitioned for by a 
peroenl age of i he voter*. 



A SPECIAL ISSUE. 

The ref^ilar issue should not have come out 
till March. This is a special number, issued 
expressly for the Address of the Direct Lej?- 
islation League- Reform papers are asked 
to reprint this. Readers are urged to see 
that it is printed in as many papers as possi- 
ble and given a wide circulation. * 

Papers Please Beprlnt. 
ADDRESS 

BT THE 

Executive Committee 

OF TOR 

National Direct Legislation 
League. 

To the Patriotic Leaders in all Parties, Beform 
Movements and the Press : 

The election is over. Its waves of oratory 
»nd intense excitement have almost subsided. 
As Bryan says : '* We have submitted the 
Issues to the American people and their will 
is law." Whether you belong with the 
majority, who think the recent decision wise, 
or with the large minority, who feel that it is 
not wise, one thing is sure, the discussion 
and education have been of great value. The 



whole people haVe been to school for four 
months. The teaching has penetrated the 
remotest corners and stirred the most igno- 
rant intellects. It has been worth all it cost 
and more. Yet the decision is imperfect, 
crude and awkward. 

The American people have practically dis- 
franchised themselves for four years. They 
have given to one man for that time the 
almost absolute power to stop any national 
legislation and great influence in initiating 
and shaping legislation. They have given 
to a small group of men, for at least two 
years, the absolute power of starting and 
consunmiating national legislation. 

This system forces our political education 
into periods of short, intense and largely un- 
healthy political excitement followed by 
periods of reaction, lassitude and indiffer- 
ence. The interest which would be vivify- 
ing and wholesome if extended over four 
years is concentrated into four months. This 
IS political gluttony. 

It will be impossible to interest the people 
much in national matters for at least two and 
probably four years. They cannot apply that 
interest till the lonely day of their en- 
franchisement comes around again. It is 
worse than useless to arouse any interest 
which, from the conditions surrounding it, 
must live on itself and cannot fructify and 
become effective. The people at heart know 
thirt, and no matter how much reformers may 
deplore their indifference, such Indifference, 
under present conditions, is both wise and 
necessary. 

Yet political education must go on. If the 
casting of the ballot is not intelligent and 
honest, the republic is doomed. How can 
this political education go on where the 
people are indifferent ? By taking advantage 
of the wise and wholesome division of our 
government into national and State and local. 
State and local elections come around oftener; 
the officers elected are closer to the people ; 
they can be more easily influenced ; they are 
more responsive ; they are so numerous, and 
their powers are so limited, that it does not 
pay the interests that bay legislation to 
tamper much with them. An agitation for a 
State or local matter can be made effective 
now. Hence people will become interested 
in it, and that interest can be sustained and 
will be educational. 

It will be a great deal better if that issue 
can be made to apply to the nation as well as 
to the State and locality. The regulation of 
the money of the country can only be attended 
to by Congress. It is a national issue. 
Interest cannot be aroused on it till that 
interest can be effective, which will be two 
and four years hence. The opening of a new 
street or arranging for sewers are local. 
Interest can be aroused on them now locally, 
but the education will not be effective nation^ 
ally. Direct Legislation can be applied with 
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great benefit either to the locality, the State, 
or the nation. When striving to apply it in 
a locality, you educate the people on a 
national issue. 

It is not well to extend the bitter partisan- 
ship and rancor of our election campaign a 
moment longer than it is necessary. A party 
which would grow must make its converts 
from members of the other parties. A strictly 
party organization active after the campaign 
IS over lengthens partisanship and makes 
few converts. 

Hence let us join in a non-partisan, or 
rather inter-partisan, organization for some 
object of common good where we can meet 
withoutbitterness and obtain an acquaintance- 
ship which will show us that all of the other 
parties are not either fools or knaves, and 
when the time for a national campaign comes 
around again each side will have an ac- 
quaintanceship and knowledge of the others 
which will be valuable for getting votes for 
what is honestly right. 

For these reasons and many more the 
Executive Committee and oflflcers of the 
National Direct Legislation League urge the 
formation of local and State leagues and 
their persistent activity. These leagues 
take hold of a thing which can be applied at 
once in the city or town where you live 
which can likely be obtained in the legisla- 
ture of your State which assembles this com- 
ing winter. You can arouse interest on it 
now, because that interest can be at once 
effective. Yet it is also a national issue of 
supreme importance. The education on it 
will be of great value. It is not a partisan 
issue. Gg^ citizens of all parties can be 
gathered together in these leagues. Get a 
league going in your own town or city. The 
time is very opportune now, as many legis- 
latures are assembling, which can be influ- 
enced. 

This is a people's issue. The National 
League cannot do the work for locations and 
States. If the good people of a locality or a 
State do not do the work themselves it will 
not be done. The National League will not 
attempt it. Its province is mainly to act as a 
bureau of information, a center of acquaint- 
anceship, an inspirer of local work, and to 
attend to the national legislation as far as 
possible. The Executive Committee have 
drafted a very simple form for a local consti- 
tution ; they are preparing other papers of 
value. In the files of the Direct Legisla- 
tion Record are printed proposed laws and 
constitutional amendments, and much other 
news of the movement. These and any other 
information or help in our power can be had 
without any cost. 

Lastly, we appeal to you for financial aid. 
There are no spoils, offices or money in ad- 
vocating Direct Legislation. It is purely a 
labor of love. We do it because we believe 
in it. No officer of the League receives a cent 
of pay. We ought to have a paid Secretary. 
The Direct Legislation Kecx)rd, instead of 
being a source of revenue, is the reverse. 
The members of the N. D. L. L. pay no dues 



and are not subject to any assessments. The- 
admittance fee is only one dollar. We need 
money for postage, printing, etc. We rely 
only on voluntary contributions, which can. 
be sent to the Treasurer, J. V. L. Pierson, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

January, 1897. 

Eltweed Pomeroy, Presidentj Newark, N. J^ 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Corresponding Secretary y. 

Orange, N. J. 
Walter Breen, Omaha, Neb. 
Wm. a. Cotter, Flemington, N. J. 
E. M. Davis, Cincinnati, O. 
Henry C. Dillon, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. Warner Mills, Denver, Col. 
Dr. Geo. E. Sherman, Detroit, Mich. 
L. A. Ueland, Edgeley, N. D. 

Executive Committee N, D. L, L. 

Papers Please Beprint. 

A PERSONAL NOTE. 

Two years ago I agreed with certain gen- 
tlemen to carry on The Re<X)RD till the enct 
of 1896, doing the work for nothing, if they 
would subscribe a certain amount. Not all 
was subscribed that was necessary, and I've 
had to pay the balance out of my own pocket; 
but it has been carried on, and from the let- 
ters I get, I know it has been acceptably done 
and has greatly aided the movement. That- 
time expired with 1896. 

I had hoped that the N. J. Leag^ue might 
assume the financial responsibility forTH&. 
Record, as it was hardly fair that I should 
both do the work and raise the money. At. 
my suggestion a committee was appointed, 
but they did nothing save as individuals, d 

So last month I sent out between one and 
two hundred letters calling for sustaining 
subscribers who would pay $2 for each issue, 
or $8 a year, for four years. The replies 
have been very generous and encouraging. 
The Record will be published for at least 
1897, and probably till 1900, as an 8 page 
quarterly. I would like to make it a 16 page^ 
quarterly, but the funds are lacking. If you- 
can support it for $'Z an issue or more or less^ 
write for pledge blanks. 

Eltweed Pobieroy. 



BY-LAW SIX OF THE EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE OF THE N. D. L. L. 
Drafted ty Member Henry C. Dillon and' 

Adopted January, iSgy. 
duties of vice-presidents op the n. d. l. l. 

Sec. 1. The Vice-Presidents in the sev- 
eral States and Territories shall act as or* 
ganizers of subordinate leagues. 

Sec. 2. When three or more resident citi- 
zens of any State or Territory shall apply to- 
the Vice-President thereof for a charter as 
a subordinate league, and shall accompany 
such application with the sum of fifty cents,, 
it shall be the duty of such Vice-President, 
if he approves such application, to forward 
the same forthwith, with his approval en- 
dorsed thereon, together with the sum of 
fifty cents, to the Corresponding Secretary 
of the N. D. L. L. 

Sec. 3. Upon receiving the charter for- 
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any subordinate league in this jurisdiction, 
the Vice-President shall countersign the 
same and forward it, with all supplies 
received, to the applicants thereof, and 
from the date of the countersigning such 
charter the applicants thereof shall be held 
to be a duly constituted subordinate league 
and entitled to all the rights and privileges 
of a subordinate league under the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the N. D. L. L. 

Sec. 4. Whenever seven subordinate 
leagues shall have been duly chartered and 
organized in any State or Territory, and shall 
apply to the Vice-President thereof for a 
charter as a State league, and shall accompa- 
ny such application with the sum of seven 
dollars for seven memberships in the N. D. 
L. L., it shall be the duty of the Vice Presi- 
dent to approve such application and forward 
the same to the Corresponding Secretary of 
the N. D. L. L. with the siun of three and a 
half dollars. 

Sec. 5. Upon the receipt of a charter for 
a State league, the Vice-President shall noti- 
ty all subordinate leagues in his jurisdiction 
to send delegates (one for each subordinate 
league and one for every twenty-five members 
thereof) to a convention to be held at such 
time and place as he shall insert in^ such 
notice, for the purpose of organizing a State 
league, electing omcei*s thereof, adopting a 
constitution and by-laws, and for such other 
business as may properly come before the 
convention. At such convention the Vice- 
President shall be the organizing oflftcer, and 
shall preside over the deliberations until the 
newly elected officers shall be installed, when 
he shall surrender his gavel to the President 
of the State League, and thereupon his duties 
as Vice-President of the N. D. L. L. shall 
cease after the State League has elected a 
national Vice-President and the Executive 
Ck>mmittee of the N. D. L. L. has accepted 
the person selected as the national Vice-- 
President for that State. 

Sec. 6. Vice-Presidents shall receive as 
compensation for their services and travelling 
expenses in organizing State and subordinate 
leagues one-half of the membership fees in 
the National League which they may collect. 

Sec. 7. State Vice-Presidents are subject 
to recall at any time by a majority vote of the 
Executive Committee, and while the Exec- 
utive Committee will always gladly consider, 
and where possible accept, suggested names 
from State leagues, and while these officers 
are the connecting link between the National 
and the State organizations, yet these officers 
are officers of the N. D. L. L. first and are 
subject to its jurisdiction. 

THE 1897 OREGON D. L. AMEND- 
MENT. 
The following amendment has been drafted 
to propose in the Legislature of Oregon as- 
sembhng this winter, and it is thought to 
stand a good chance of passing. 

Resolved, by the House (the Senate 
concurring), that the following Amendment 
to the Constitution of the State of Oregon be, 
and hereby is, proposed: 

Section 1 of Article 4 of the Constitution 



of the State of Oregon shall be, and hereby 
is, amended to read as follows: 

The legislative authority of the State shall 
be vested in the Legislative Assembly, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of ICepre- 
sentatives. The legislative authority of the 
State is also vested in the electors of Oregon, 
and may be exercised in the manner herein- 
after provided. The style of every bill shall 
be, '* Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of Oregon." 

Two-fifths of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly shall have power, by their demand 
entered on the journals, to refer any act, 
or part of an act, to the electors of Oregon 
for approval or rejection at the next special 
or general election. 

Eight thousand electors, which number 
shall include at least two hundred and fifty 
voters from each of ten counties of Oregon, 
shall have power to require that any act, 
or part of an act, passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, shall be referred to all the electors 
of the State at the next general or special 
election, by filing their demand in writing 
with the Secretary of State within ninety 
days from the end of the session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly which passed the act 

CITIZENS' INITIATIVE. 

Fifteen thousand electors of Oregon, which 
number shall include at least two hundred 
and fifty electors from each of ten counties, 
shall have power to propose any law, amend- 
ment to a law, or amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the State of Oregon, and require 
that it be referred to all the electors for ap- 
proval or rejection at the first general or 
special election occuring not less than four 
months after such demand in writing shall 
have been filed with the Secretary of State. 

Every act, part of an act, or constitutional 
amendment which shall be referred to the 
electors shall take effect, if it is approved by 
a majority of those voting thereon, but not 
otherwise. 

Until laws are enacted providing especially 
for carrying into effect the provisions of thia 
amendment, the Secretary of State, all other 
officers and the electors shall be guided by 
the general election laws and the provisions 
of the acts heretofore passed referring con- 
stitutional amendments to the electors for 
approval or rejection. 

COMMENT. 
This is an admirable short statement. It is 
clear and concise. It gives CBftain definite 
rights. It is not comprehensive. From one 
point of view, this is a great advantage, as a 
comprehensive amendment must necessarily 
be more or less complex and difficult to under- 
stand on first reading. And yet with this 
amendment made a part of the Constitution, 
a comprehensive system of Direct Legislation 
in all things, can readily be secured step by 
step. This is the method of evolution and 

e regress, and likely the method by which 
direct Legislation will be secured, although 
some of its advocates prefer a fuller form at 
first. 

It is very evident that it was not written by 
a lawyer, and it is probably better for tha% 
reason. The trained lawyer is very apt,^ In 
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attempting to cover everything, to do two 
things— first, make it difficult to understand, 
and hence to pass ; and second, in trying to 
cover everything, to make so many limita- 
tions that loopholes will be found by smart 
lawyers. These are defects in all our laws. 

The one omission of importance is that 
local Direct Legislation is not provided for 
other than it can be obtained by another 
amendment passed under these provisions. 
Then laws which relate to only a portion of 
the State, such as the sea coast or to the 
large cities, have to be submitted to all the 
voters of the State. Most American drafts 
provide the same number of signatures for 
the Initiative as for the Referendum, but the 
variation here may be wise. Also most of 
them make it a percentage of the vote, but a 
fixed number has its advantages in definite- 
ness. Also, it is uncertain whether the Leg- 
islature can pass laws which go into effect at 
once, or can only pass them to go into effect 
ninety days after it adjourns. But the State 
constitution provides that no act shall take 
effect until ninety days after the end of the 
session, except in case of an emergency, which 
shall be expressed in the act. But altogether 
it is one of the best of the recently drafted 
amendments, and is specially valuable for 
popular circulation, because it is so short and 
clear 



A PROPOSED KANSAS LAW. 

The State I. and R League of Kansas has 
called a conference at Topeka, Jan. 18th, *' for 
the purpose of recommending and urging the 
coming Legislature to enact into law such ap- 
propriate Initiative and Referendum legisla- 
tion as may be agreed upon by the confer- 
ence.'* Its President, W. H. Bennington, of 
Topeka, has issued a circular with an explan- 
ation and a proposed law. A part of the first 
and the full text of the law are printed below. 

*' To obtain full Direct Legislation we must 
first have constitutional amendments, which 
seldom can be had without years of agitation ; 
but it is possible to accomplish much by sim- 
ply adopting an amendment to our present 
Australian Ballot Law. 

** Elections are held for the sole purpose of 
giving to the voter an opportunity to express 
his preference as between candidates who 
differ on questions of policy and principles of 
government. This amendment gives to the 
voter an opportunity to express his wishes at 
the ballot box on certain questions of policy, 
principle or government. The object being 
to enable the representative to know the will 
of his constituents and to stimulate him in 
doing it. 

** This we accomplish by printing on the bal- 
lot the issues in such form that the voter can 
answer **ye8" or "no" to each proposition 
(substantially the same as in this State we 
now vote upon constitutional amendments or 
for or against a proposition to issue bonds). 
If the voters of any district, county or State 
should thus favor any proposition, even by a 
small majority no official would hazard his 
scalp by refusing to obey their will. 

*• We believe this simple amendment will do 
more to make the ballot effective and the 
will of the people supreme than any single 



act of legislation yet proposed, and this, too, 
without additional expense to the taxpayers." 

AN ACT 

An Act to amend the Australian Ballot 
Law, Ch. 78, Laws 1893, so as to provide for the 
submission to the people at each election for 
national. State district and county officers, 
any public measure or proposition of govern- 
ment for their approval or rejection, in the 
manner herein provided. 

Be it Enacted, by the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas: 

That Sec. 16, Chapter 78, Laws 1893, be 
amended by adding thereto, at the end of 
said section, the following: 

Provided also that any public measure or 
proposition of government, may be submitted 
to the people by petition in the same manner 
as is provided by law for the nomination of 
candidates by petition. 

Provided, that not more than one public 
measure or proposition of government can be 
formulated m the same question, which shall 
be expressed in not more than twenty words ; 
that no nominating petition shall contain 
more than two propositions, and that not 
more than the three first filed national or 
State,* or the two first filed local propositions 
shall be submited at any one election. Pro- 
vided further, that the Secretary of State, or 
other officer whose duty it may be, shall cer- 
tify to the County Clerks of their respective 
counties all public measures or propositions 
in the order in which they are filed, and in 
case more than the limited number of public 
measures or propositions are filed, those not 
certified shall be held over and certified at 
the next regular or special election if any of 
the petitioners state they wish it in writing 
to the proper officers within the time for 
filing petitions for that election 

COMMENT. 
This law is another evidence that ability to 
draw short, simple but effective laws is not 
confined to . members of the Legislature. 
Direct Legislation will- bring, yes, is bringing 
out this latent ability for the public benefit. 
While not pretending to be complete Direct 
Legislation, this law if passed will be a great 
stride toward it. It attacks the problem in a 
practical manner. The only way to oppose it 
is to smother it. It connects with the past, 
as all efficient legislation should, in that it 
uses the methods of nominating candidates 
for putting petitions onto the ballot. This 
is almost a stroke of genius, The provisions 
for preventing abuse of this privilege, that 
questions shall not contain more than twenty 
words, that nominating petitions cannot con- 
tain more than two propositions, and that no 
more than five questions can be submitted at 
one election , are rather drastic. The people of 
California recently voted on six constitutional 
amendments, and a few years ago on nine. The 
first two provisions are good, but it seems as 
if in a Presidential election the people might 
vote on more than three national or State 
questions. This might wisely be increased 
to five or six and the same number of local 
questions. In fact its local use should be en- 
couraged. But altogether it is one of the 
best measures recently proposed. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

DiRBOT Lboislateon— Lawmaking br the Toters. 

Ths iNTTiATrvB— The proposal of a law by a percentage 
of the voters, which must then go to 
the Referendum. 

Ths RsrcRBNDUM— The Tote at the polls of a law pro- 
posed through the Initiative, or on any 
law passed by a lawmaking body, 
whose reference is petitioned for by a 
percentage of the voters. 



LEGISLATIVE NEWS. 

Though an ardent Republican, Congress- 
man McEwan has been utterly unable to get 
the resolution asking for a committee of in- 
quiry on the application of Direct Legisla- 
tion to National Affairs out of committee. 
Speaker Reed refused to recognize him for 
any purpose connected with it. 

Senator Marion Butler introduced the 
same resolution in the Senate, and writes 
about it : ^* My resolution asking for a com- 
mittee to investigate Direct Legislation was 
referred, under the rules of the Senate, to 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses. So 
far I have not been able to get that commit- 
tee to make a report on it, and fear I will not 
be able to do so before the end of the short 
session. The chances are that that commit- 
tee will be changed at the opening of the 
extra session, when I hope to get my resolu- 
tion reported." 

South Dakota was the first this year to 
pass a D. L. amendment through one House. 
Mr. Benson, of Brown county, introduced it 
in the House, where it passed on January 
27th. It was championed by the Populists, 
who all voted for it, and also six Republicans 
and two Democrats. The amendment passed 
the Senate early in March by a party vote, 
the Populists voting for and the Repub- 
licans against the measure. It will be 
submitted to the people next fall for 



ratification. South Dakota is the first State 
to try Direct Legislation. The measure is 
short and rather crudely drawn. It applies 
to mimicipalities as well as the State, and 
has the curious provision that *'not more 
than five per cent, of the qualified electors 
of the State shall be required to invoke 
either the Initiative or Referendum.'* 

In Montana, Governor Robert B. Smith 
started the ball rolling with the following 
allusion in his first message : 

** Montana was one of the pioneer States In 
adopting the reform method of voting and in- 
auguarating the Australian ballot system of 
nominations and elections. So well has this 
policy worked in purifying the elections of the 
country and in protecting the defenseless 
from unlawful influence that it has been 
adopted in some form in almost every State 
in the union. The time is fast approaching 
when we shall see other methods in force 
which will result in more easily recording the 
wishes of a majority of our people upon the 
statute books of the country. I refer to the In- 
itiative and Referendum and Proportional Rep- 
resentation, and if this Assembly shall see fit m 
its wisdom to submit to the voters of the State 
a constitutional amendment providing for 
legislation in limited and modified form 
by means of laws or rules of conduct recognized 
where the policy of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum is in force, such action would have my 
cordial support." 

On January 5th Member M. J. Elliott intro- 
dued a D. L. amendment in the House, which, 
afler a very active discussion, came to a vote 
on January 28th. The vote in favor ^as 21 
Populists. 19 Democrats and one Silver Re- 
publican ; total 41, and against, 21 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans ; total 27. But as it lacked 
the necessary two thirds majority, it was lost, 
and lost by Democratic votes. Yet this is 
probably for the best, as in order to get it to 
stand any show, Mr. Elliott had to state that 
''not less than 21 per cent.'* should be the 
number for petitions, and as this is entirely too 
large, the amendment, if passed, would have 
been ineffectual and rarely, if ever, used. Mr. 
Elliott writes : "It took the combined force 
of plutocracy among the Republicans and 
Democrats to defeat it, and it took them twen- 
ty-three days, as it held all other legislation in 
c^eck until it was decided.** Mr. D. H. Ham- 
ilton writes: "The strength it developed in 
the House shows Uiat we can be successful in 
two more years if we set about to organize 
now.** 

In Kansas, an amendment draAed by Sena- 
tor Young and Chief Justice Doster passed the 
Senate by a vote of 29 to 10, after a spirited 
debate. It was championed by the Populists 
and Democrats, and opposed by the Republi- 
cans. It was passed by a party vote. 

On March loth the House voted on the 
amendment, 76 in favor to 42 against All of 
the Populists voted for it and all but one of the 
Democrats, and all but two of the Republicans 
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voted against. As it lacked eight of the 
necessary two-thirds vote, it was defeated. 

The measure has some very good points, 
but is faulty in two respects. It requires 15 
per cent, for petitions, which is entirely too 
large, and there is no method in which the 
elective can provide laws to carry it into ef- 
fect if the Legislature fail. 

In Washington, Hon. L. E. Roder Intro- 
duced a D. L. amendment modeled very closely 
on the New Jersey one into the House, and 
it passed on February 16th, by a vote of 63 to 
12 ; the latter consisted of ten Republicans 
and two Fusionists. Mr. Hoder writes : *' It 
will be exceedingly doubtful if I can get it 
through the Senate, but I propose to work 
incessantly, and will sacrifice almost any- 
thing to carry it.'* 

In Oregon, where the outlook (though the 
Republicans had full control) was so 
bright because of the tactful management of 
Mr. W. S. U*Ren, everything has been post- 
poned by the dead-lock over the election of 
U. S. Senator. 

In California no amendment has been in- 
troduced, but Mr. Bralnerd C. Brown writes: 
'^In Alameda a movement is on foot, imder 
our Referendum ordinance, by which the 
temperance people are seeking to have a 
referendary vote taken at our municipal 
election next March, on the exclusion of sa- 
loons in the several precincts of the city. 
The proposition is to have the Board of 
Trustees refuse to license saloons in such 
precincts as the majority of the voters shall 
at that election vote in favor of such refusal. 
You have heretofore published the informa- 
tion that Alameda has a license of $500 a year 
for saloons, which license is fixed by the 
Board of Trustees in accordance with a ref- 
erendary vote taken on the subject nearly 
two years ago." 

The situation in Arizona is very curious, 
and is shown by the following extract from a 
letter from Hon. John Q. White, member of 
the Legislature, asking for draft of a law 
which has been sent and stands a good 
chance of passing : " We believe it possible 
to pass a bill providing for Direct Legisla- 
tion. As we are living under a territorial 
form of government, there will be no need of 
changing a constitution, as this act would 
not Interfere with the provisions of the or- 
ganic act. A simple act of this Legislature 
will make it a law." 

Judge J. Warner Mills, of Denver, writes : 
" We have Direct Legislation before our Leg- 
islature this winter in several diflferent 
forms, one of which is in extending the 
method of petitioning for candidates and pe- 
titioning also for questions to be voted on, 
which your last copy of The Record seemed 
to give Kansas the credit of having first dis- 
covered and made the subject of a legislative 
bill. We also have direct legislative bills 
applying to the city of Denver, and one con- 
stitutional amendment." 

A most admirable bill, giving Direct Legis- 
lation to cities, has been drafted and urged 
by Hon. John O. Yeiser, member of the Ne- 
braska Legislature, and he feels sure It will 
pass. 



Hon. L. C. Tidball, of the Wyoming lower 
house, has introduced an amendment mod- 
eled on the New Jersey one, and thinks the 
chances are good. Senator Frank A. Homer 
has introduced one in the Indiana Legisla- 
ture. Amendments or laws have been intro- 
duced with some chances of passing in Iowa, 
Wisconsin (by Senator French), Michigan 
and Idaho, and without much chances of 
passing in North Carolina, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Maine, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota and North Dakota. 

It is a curious illustration of the tendency 
of the times that the settlement of the vexed 
Manitoba school question by M. Laurier, the 
Canadian Premier, and his Liberal associates, 
is along Direct Legislation lines. 

Religious teaphing is to be conducted in 
the public schools (I) if authorized by a reso- 
lution passed by a majority of school trus- 
tees, or (2) if a petition be presented to the 
Board of School Trustees, asking for re- 
ligious teaching and signed b^ the parents 
or guardians of at least ten children attend- 
ing the school in a rural district, or by the 
parents of guardians of at least twenty-five 
children attending school in a city, town or 
village. 

The People's Party has a provision for the 
Initiative and the Referendum in its own gov- 
ernment, and National Chairman Butler, at 
the request of three members, has recently 
submitted to the members of its National 
Committee a question for their their voting 
on by mail. 



THE REFERENDUM IN USE. 

The Outlook recently said : 
' "While bills to establish the Referendum 
are meeting with defeat after defeat, the 
principle of the Referendmn is quietly mak- 
ing headway. In a very literal sense, its 
kingdom is being established without obser- 
vation. Almost unnoticed by the daily 
press, the principle of the Referendum was 
tried on a very comprehensive scale in many 
of the Western States at the recent elec- 
tions." 

And it need not have limited States by the 
word Western, as the following statements 
of votings on constitutional amendments 
show. While these votings are real Ref- 
erendums, the interest in them was over- 
shadowed by the crude and awkward Refer- 
endum on the silver question. Yet they are 
important applications. And never before 
has such a record been gathered. The 
newspapers hardly notice them, and the re- 
turns were often not compiled till long after 
the exact vote on presidential electors was 
known. But they show how deeply rooted 
is the principle and how quietly but surely 
it is extending. There are records here 
from fifteen States and two cities. One 
State, Georgia, where two or three constitu- 
tional amendments were voted on, is not in- 
cluded, as it has not yet come in. With this 
exception, the record of State votings is pre- 
sumablv complete. A very important voting 
was taken in the city of Duluth, and some 
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others in December in the cities of Massa- 
chusetts, which will be given in the next 
Record, as accounts have been promised. 
Of course there are other local votings than 
these, and accounts of them will be wel- 
comed. 

A careful reading of these accounts will 
convince any thoughtful person of five 
things : 

1st. The people are insisting more and more 
that constitutions be extended more and 
more, so that they become codes of law on 
which the people decide. 

2d. That almost without exception there 
is no bitter partisan feeling in the voting on 
measures, and that the people vote on them 
irrespective of how they vote on men. 

3d. That much greater discrimination is 
used than in voting on men. 

4th. That while the vote is often smaller 
than that for presidential electors, vet it was 
the more intelligent and the fully posted 
who voted, thus makin&^ an extra-legal but 
automatic self-disfranch^ement of the unfit. 

5th. The decisions seem generally to have 
been very wise. 

Of course there are other lessons to be 
learned from these votings, but these are 
enough to prove the value of its actual use. 

BY J AS. E. CAMPION. 

In this State there were two 
amendments to the Constitution 
VaSQ^ voted on last November, but they 
ehosetts. were really only divisions of the 
same question. The first was 
that the Governor and other offi- 
cers of the commonweath should hold office 
for two years, and the second was that the 
Legislators should do the same. These 
were passed by two Republican Legislatures, 
indorsed by the Republican convention, and 
condemned by the Democratic and Populist 
conventions. 

The total vote for presidential electors was 
401,568, of which McKinley got nearly 70 per 
cent and Bryan a little over 26 per cent. One 
hundred and fifteen thousand five hundred 
and five votes were cast for the first amend- 
ment and 161,236 against, and 105,589 were 
cast for the second amendment and 156.211 
against, or about 40 per cent, for and 60 per 
cent, against. This shows the independence 
of party ties when the vote is on measures, 
and it illustrates how ignorant the represen- 
tatives are of the real opinion of their con- 
stituents. To reject a bad measure seemed 
of more importance to the average voter than 
the triumph of his party. In my opinion, it 
was a most wise and just decision. 

Sixty-nine per cent, and 65 per cent, of 
those voting for electors also voted on the 
amendments, but they received a larger vote 
than minor candidates will often get, and 
probably only those interested voted. 

The Boston Herald favored the amend- 
ments and said : ** Biennials deserved a bet- 
ter fate.'' But the Qlohe said : 

*' The advocates of biennialism rested 
their hopes for success on one thing, and one 
thing only. They hoped for such an absorb- 
ing interest in the national contest that the 



average voter would ig^^ore this important 
State issue, and that thus the propoe^ inno- 
vation would be carried through oy default. 
These hopes were sadly disappointed. The 
political dilletantes. the lobbyists and the 
would-be legislators, who long for a chance 
to be * approached ' and gain profit thereby, 
have come to grief, one and all.'* 

The rebuke given to the advocates of bi- 
ennials is so decisive that they will not re- 
cover from it for years. 

BY CLARENCE LADD-DAVIS. 

The vote in the State of New 
York at the election of Novem- 
New York, ber, 1896, upon the Forestry Con- 
stitutional amendment, was 321,- 
486 for and 710,505 against the 
same, while the vote for President was 
1,423,876. In other words, of nearly one mil- 
lion and a half of voters only about 300,000 
voters of those voting for President failed to 
vote upon an amendment which was little 
understood and which mi^t be said to have 
not been discussed at all. This shows clearly 
that the argument raised against the Refer- 
endimi, that the people would not vote in 
large numbers upon laws referred to them, is 
not founded upon fact. The percentage of 
the voters actually voting for President who 
did not also vote for the amendment is far 
less than that of the voters of the State quaJ^/ied 
to do so who failed to vote ataU, A large pro- 
portion of the nearly 300,000 voters who 
failed to vote upon this amendment, in iny 
opinion, did so through forgetfulness, 
and the rest declined to vote for the reason 
that they knew nothing whatever ' of the 
subject, and were willing to leave it to those 
whom they believed had studied it. The 
large majority against the amendment shows 
another trait of the voters which is an argu- 
ment for the further extension of the Refer- 
endum principle, and that is, the tendency 
of the voters to vote ^^no^^ when changes^ 
are to be made in the law of which they do 
not understand the import. This amend- 
ment was not discussed in the newspapers, 
one might say, at all, and the large majority 
of voters in the Sate heard of it for the first 
time when the ballots were handed to them 
election day. Not understanding the ques- 
tion, they believed it was safer to leave the 
law as it was than to make any changes what- 
ever. This proves clearly two important 
facts : Firsts that the An\erican voter, like his 
Swiss brother^ is even more conservative than his 
legislators ; and, second, that he is loath to have 
any chanqes made in the laws tmtU he is himself 
firmly convinced of their nsefulness and effecL 

The following clipping from The Outlook 
explains the wisdom of the people*s decision, 
and it was written and printed before the. 
election. 

^' Some time before the assembling of the 
last Constitutional Convention it was disoov- 
ered that the laws regulating the cutting of 
trees within the reservation were utterly In- 
effective, by reason of the lack of support in 
local public sentiment. In executing permits 
to cut the larger timber the most wanton de- 
struction resulted, and a fiagrant disregard 
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of the interest of the State was exhibited. 
After long and careful examination of the 

Siiestion by the late Constitutional Conven- 
on, a proviso was incorporated in the Con- 
stitution, at the instance of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, pro- 
hibiting altogether the cutting of timber on 
public lands. This, we believe, was the only 
proviso of the Constitution which received 
the unanimous vote of the Convention, and 
the ratification of the Constitution by the 
people seemed to place the reserve beyond 
reach of the limiberman^s axe. But the ene- 
mies of trees were not to be so speedily out- 
witted, and at the last Legislature a consti- 
tutional amendment was proposed, which is 
to be voted upon on the 3d of November, vir- 
tually undoing the reform already accom- 
plished, by permitting the leasing of five-acre 
plots." 
The N. J. Journal says of it : 
"The Legislature which convened after 
the adoption of the new Constitution first 
passed the proposed amendment. That Leg- 
islature was Republican in both its branches. 
The next Legislature, which was also Re- 

Sublican, ratified the action taken by its pre- 
ecessor. The State Board of Fish, Forest 
and Game Commissioners, a Republican body, 
indorsed the amendment." 

And the amendment was defeated by 400,- 
000 majority, although the Republican elect- 
ors had over 250,000 majority. 

A LOCAL REFERENDUM, BY J. HEI- 
DINGSFELD. 

Interested parties secured from 
the last Legislature an act eha- 
New bling Middlesex county to issue 
Brunswlek, bon& for building a bridge across 
N. J. the Raritan to connect South Am- 
boy and Perth Amboy, with the 
proviso that the question should 
first be submitted to the voters in Middlesex 
county. Accordingly, the ticket had at the 
bottom the proposition : ** Are you in favor 
of the bridge, or are you not?' '^ Naturally 
theparties interested, that is, the citizens 
of Perth and South Amboy, Woodbridge, 
etc., small towns in our part of the county 
who would have been the beneficiaries of the 
scheme, did some active canvassing in its 
favor, and probably would have won easily 
if Dr. Baldwin, in behalf of the City Club 
in New Brunswick, had not taken the matter 
in hand and worked up an adverse senti- 
ment. 

All he did was to send 10,000 handbills 
over the -coimty as far as they would go, 
showing the burden the taxpayers would 
have to bear in the building* and maintenance 
of the bridge 

The vote was strictly non-partisan. While 
Perth Amboy went heavily Republican and 
South Amboy Democratic, both were almost 
unanimously for the bridge. The balance of 
the county, irrespective of their presidential 
vote, went heavily the other way. The 
bridge was defeated by something like 19,000 
majority. The question is settled now for 
years. 

In my opinion, the vote was given on its 



merits, pure and simple. Yet if it had not 
been for the disinterested vigilance of Dr. 
Baldwin, as pi'esident of the City Club, and 
the expenditure of a few dollars contributed 
by private parties, there was grave danger 
of the interested parties winning by the de- 
fault and inertness of the average voter. 
The wheelmen, however, made an active can- 
vass for it and wanted it. 

Last November the liquor li- 
cense law which was submitted 
Arkansas, to the people received 86,088 
votes in favor to 61,862 against, 
or a total of 147,950. The total 
vote for electors was 149,347, for Governor 
141,801, for Secretary of State 137,318, for 
Chief Justice 144,539. All of the nine offi- 
cials voted for received less votes than the 
liquor license. It was not a partisan meas- 
ure, but one the people were much inter- 
ested in. 

BY MARTIN BRADEN. 

The amendment to the constitution 

requiring six months' residence in 

Texas, county and State before voting was 

carried by a vote of 258,262 for and 

51,648 against. Another amendment, 

providing that the State's surplus school fund 

shall be invented in farms, to be operated by the 

State, was overwhelmingly defeated, the vote 

being 101,121 for and 188,574 against. 

We have within Texas quite a variety of Ref- 
erendums -precinct, county and city. On a pe- 
tition of the required number (think it is 15) 
citizens of any precinct petitioning the courts 
to order election in that precinct for local option, 
special school tax, the County Judge must or- 
der the election. In cities and counties the 
Board of Aldermen and County Commissioners 
Court have power to order special elections for 
borrowing money straight or by bonds for public 
improvements of all kinds, exceeding in cities 

fenerall]^ |i 0,000 to {50,000 ; counties, for 
ridges, jails, and court and school houses. 

By E. J. TABOR, Editor of The Banner of 
Liberty of Minden, La. 

The State elections in Louis- 
Louisiana. ^^^^ *^® held in the Spring and 
lAiuisuuia. ^YiQ national election in Novem- 
ber, and so there were no amend- 
ments submitted at the last election, but in 
April of 1896 we voted on twenty different 
amendments. Most of these were partisan, 
and rather indorsed by the State Democratic 
Convention, but the suffrage amendment, re- 
lating to a property qualification, met with 
such universal disfavor that all parties voted 
against it and the remaining ones were not 
voted on. The truth is, after the Democratic 
Convention indorsed them, they saw that fa- 
voring the suffrage amendment would defeat 
their State ticket, and a majority of their 
parish tickets, which created a panic among 
their candidates, and in their scramble for 
office they let their State Convention pro- 
ceedings go to dwell with '*His Satanic Maj- 
esty,*' lorgetting principle or independence. 
The vote against the suffrage amendment 
was an overwhelming majority. Quite a 
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number of the amendments should have been 
sustained, but the majority, through fear of 
a trick, voted against the entire business. 

The people have been satisfied and they 
are settled temporarily. I do not think there 
was a wise decision on some of them, but I 
do so far as the suffrage, the Governor's sal- 
ary, Courts of Appeal, and those relating to 
enforcing collections and levying local tax- 
ation are concerned. I think those relating 
to convicts. Confederate soldiers and one or 
two others, should have been passed on fa- 
vorably. I think the press, in the main, 
agree with me. 

Four amendments were voted on 
in Missouri. The first would have 
MlssourL changed the Capitol from Jefferson 
to Sedalia, and was, as a corre- 
spondent says, ^* Simply an at- 
tempt to boom Sedalia real estate.'' The 
second defined and enlarged the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Appeal. The third reduced 
school affe from six to five years in order to 
Include Uie kindergarten system. And the 
last related to public improvements in cities 
of 30,000 or less. 

They were not discussed in the press at 
all and were not party measures, ifiiey ap- 
peared in the middle of the ballot containing 
three square feet of surface and 280 names. 
They were all defeated, showing that when 
the people don't understand a subject they'll 
kill it. Yet those voting on the first amend- 
ment number 80 per cent of the presidential 
vote ; on the second 59 per cent., on the third 
62 per cent, and on the fourth 67 per cent ; a 
good barometer of the popular interest in 
these questions. Yet the majority against 
was almost the same on all four; varying be- 
tween 60 per cent, and 66 per cent. This is 
curious, as the total number voting varied 
from 380,000 on the fourth to 516,00) on the 
first. 

A correspondent writes: "The Capitol 
moving was unwise. The reorganization of 
the courts was favored by bench and bar, and 
1 suppose would prove advantageous, and the 
vote against reducing the school age was in 
my opinion, decidedly unwise. It will prob- 
ably come up again at the first opportunity. 
It obtained a large majority in St. Louis." 
The last one was so put on the ballot that 
the voter could not tell what it meant. 

BY FRANK VALESH. 

At the election last November 
nine constitutional measures 
Minnesota, were submitted to a vote of the 
people of Minnesota, some of 
them being of great importance. 
All of these propositions were adopted ex- 
cept the one for a constitutional convention 
which was not ratified because the present 
Constitution provides that constitutional con- 
ventions shall be held only ** if a majority of 
all electors voting at said election shall have 
voted for a convention," while in voting 
upon laws and amendments '' a majority of 
voters present and voting" suffices. The 
vote on the constitutional convention was, 
yes, 96,308; no, 70,668; total, 166,876 or a 



little less than half of the presidental vote of 
343,319, and so this proposition failed of pas- 
sage. 

The eight propositions which passed are 
as follows : 

First, a law to tax the unused lands of rail- 
road corporations. At present the railroads 
pay a gross eaminfi:s tax in lieu of all other 
taxes. Some of them hold large tracts of 
land in the newer counties. The question 
was raised that this law would impose double 
taxation and hence be unconstitutional. So 
the Legislature let the people decide, and the 
proposition was overwhelmingly indorsed, 
the vote being, yes, 235,585 ; no, 29,530. 

This is properly a law, and not a part of 
the Constitution, and shows how our West- 
ern Legislatures are already using the 
Referendum. 

The second proposition is that the income 
derived from the internal improvement land 
fund shall be used for making public roads 
and bridges and for no other purpose. The 
vote stood, yes, 152,765 ; no, 28,991, 

The third directs the Legislature to create 
a Board of Pardons. The vote was, yes, 130,- 
354: no, 45,097. 

The fourth declares in substance that only 
citizens of the United States who have been 
such for three months shall have the right 
to vote. This restricts the right of suffrage 
to actual citizens. Heretofore every male 
person above twenty-one years of age could 
vote at all elections provided he resided in 
this country one year. Now every foreign 
bom voter must be in the United States five 
years before he can vote. The vote on this 
proposition was, yes, 97,980 ; no, 52,454. Thus 
a majority of the people voting voted to dis- 
franchise a large number of themselves. 

The fifth proposition provides that all in- 
corporated cities and villages shall have the 
right to frame their own cnarters. A board 
of fifteen freeholders shall be selected under 
this act by the Judges of the Distiict Court 
after four-sevenths of the voters decide for 
a new charter. This board of freeholders 
shall serve for life, and vacancies shall be 
filled as above. This is a limited home rule 
for cities. When the labor organizations of 
the State perceived the limitations regard- 
ing the selection of the charter-makers they 
made a slight protest, but the proposition 
was adopted nevertheless. The vote, yes, 
107,086 ; no, 58,312, 

The sixth proposition adopted was that no 
private property shall be taken [destroyed or 
aamagea] for public use without compensa- 
tion, the words in brackets were voted on. 
The vote stood, yes, 101,188; no, 56,839. 

The seventh proposition permits the loan- 
ing of the school fund, which is very large, 
to public corporations within the State. 
Heretofore none of this fimd could be in- 
vested in Minnesota. The vote was, yes, 
127,151 ; no, 36,134. 

The eighth proposition provides for the 
taxation of the property of sleeping car and 
express companies, which at present are pot 
taxed. The vote stood : Yes, 163,694 ; no, 
42,922. 

The total vote cast in Minnesota was 3 13,319. 
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The vote for presidential electors was as 
follows : 

Republican 193,603 

Democrat-Populist 139,735 

Prohibition 4,348 

National Democrat 3,222 

Socialist-Labor 954 

On looking over the total vote cast for each 
amendment, we find that on an average a lit- 
tle over 52 per cent, of those voting for elec- 
tors voted on these amendments. But the 
popular discrimination was shown by the 
fact that 265,115 votes were cast for the first, 
or over 77 per cent, of the electoral vote, and 
only 150,454, or under 44 per cent, of the elec- 
toral vote, for the fourth. The popular dis- 
crimination was further shown by the fact 
that while all were carried by about three- 
fourths in favor to one-fourth against, the 
first received nearly 90 per cent, in favor, the 
second 84 per cent., ana the last 80 per cent., 
while others received only 58 per cent., 64 
per cent, and 65 per cent. This discrimin- 
ation is far larger than for men. 

I do not recall that party lines were drawn 
on any of these propositions. The Legisla- 
ture of 1895 was overwhelmingly Republican, 
and there was an evident disposition to give 
the Referendum principle the fullest possible 
test, without regard to the political aspects 
of the questions under consideration. 

The fact that the vote on amendments is 
smaller than on candidates is due to the over- 
shadowing interest of national issues. 

The labor people are not wholly pleased 
with the city home rule law, because they 
fear that the plan of selecting the members 
of the board and the property qualifications 
will deprive them of representation. 

The amendment restricting the suffrage to 
actual citizens will disfranchise temporarily 
a great many foreign voters, and some now 
assert that were this amendment fully under- 
stood it would have been defeated. But it 
was fully discussed in the papers and gener- 
ally approved, and the thoughtful citizens 
believe that it is eminently a wise measure. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the system 
of submitting laws and constitutionar amend- 
ments to a vote of the people will only dem- 
onstrate its wisdom and practicability when 
elections for this purpose are held separately. 
At present amenoments are voted upon at the 
general elections, when they are totally ob- 
scured by State and national issues and candi- 
dates. No one seems to have time to give 
them proper study in the midst of a heated 
political campaign, or to explain them prop- 
erly to the voters. Let us have separate 
elections for this purpose by all means. 

The disposition of all these propositions is 
permanent unless the U. S. Supreme Ck>urt 
should overrule some of them. Of this, how- 
ever, there is not much likelihood, except, 
perhaps, in regard to the law to tax the un- 
used lands of railroads^ which is regarded by 
some as double -taxation. But even if the 
Supreme Court should reverse this law, it 
would only open the way for a rearrangement 
of the entire system of taxing these corpora- 
tions. That could only work to the benefit 
of the State. Under the present gross earn- 



ings system the railroads pay three per cent 
of their gross earningfs to the State, while in 
some other States they pay as high as seven 
per cent. 

On the whole, a general (n>inion prevails 
that these new laws are beneficial. 

At the Fall election in Minneapolis a 
proposition was submitted to raise $200,000 
for the School Board and $400,000 for the ex- 
tension of the municipal water works sys- 
tem, both of which were approved by the 
voters. 

BY L. A. UELAND. 

Several referendaiy votes 

have been taken in North Da- 

NOFth kota since its admission as a 

Dakota. State in 1889. At the same time 
that the Constitution was voted 
on there was submitted a sepa- 
rate paragraph for the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicants. This 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 18,552 
to 17,393, making a total of 35,945 voting on 
this amendment to 35,549 on the balance of 
the Constitution and 38,083 on Congressman. 

At the general election in 1892 a constitu- 
tional amendment for increasing the debt 
limit from $200,000 to five mills on the dollar 
of the assessed value was submitted. It gave 
the Legislature power to double the State 
debt at once and further increase it as the 
wealth of the State increased. 3,848 votes 
were cast for it and 10,600 against, a total of 
14,448 to 36,235 cast for Congressman. 

In 1894 another amendment prohibiting 
the operation of lotteries within the State 
was voted on at the general election. 10,579 
votes were cast for and 5,309 against, making 
a total of 15,888. At the same election the 
total vote for Congressman was 38,997. 

At the recent election of 1896 the voters 
had another amendment referred to them. 

It received 8,472 votes for and 14,596 
against, total 23,068. while the highest vote 
cast for any MoMinley elector was 26,335, to 
20,686 cast for the Bryan elector having the 
highest vote. The Constitution had fixed 
the places where all public institutions 
should be located. Walsh county, one of the 
largest in the State, had none placed within 
its borders. To get the prestige and 
material benefit that such an institution 
would give to one of its largest towns, some 
men succeeded in getting this amendment 

E&ssed by both houses of two successive 
egislatures. By the Constitution the 
insane asylum and feeble-minded institu- 
tions were placed together under one man- 
agement at Jamestown. The amendment 
sought to divide this in two, and put the 
feeble-minded institution at Grafton. The 
Legislature was willing, but the people to 
whom it had to be referred, generally 
thought it would increase the expenses with- 
out giving equivalent benefit. At this same 
election a proposition for a constitutional 
convention was voted on. 

There were 8,814 votes for and 15,112 
against it, 23,926 in all. This proposition 
was generally looked upon as a move to get 
the Prohibition amendment resubmitted. 
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Ever since its adoption there has been a 
constant agitation for its repeal, but so far 
all efforts to get a resubmission amendment 
through the Legislature has failed. A new 
constitutional convention would be expen- 
sive, its results uncertain to Prohibition 
as well as other questions; and so the people 
voted against calling oue. 

None of these were party measures, and no 
political party worked directly for or against 
anyof them. 

These amendments were published before 
election several weeks in most paperfi of this 
State. But with the exception of the Pro- 
hibition amendment, their merits were little 
discussed by either press or public speakers. 
Consequently, only the most painstaking and 
best posted were prepared to vote on them. 
The i^orant voter is controlled largely by 
tradition and habit in voting for men. To get 
a certain set of men elected the strongest de- 
termination is often shown by the most ig- 
norant voters. They are the proper material 
out of which the most unreasonable partisan 
bigots are made. But brought face to face 
with a question of principle on which they 
are neither prejudiced nor posted, they are 
disposed to refrain from voting for fear of 
having their ballot cast against their own in- 
terest. 

Not only did the real ignorant voters, of 
which class there are very few in this State, 
mostly abstain from voting on these amend- 
ments, but a large class as well who are in- 
telligent enough in a general way, but who 
had failed to post themselves on the merits 
of the particular measure. 

When, consequently, the measures received 
only half as many votes as the men, it was 
the most intelligent half. These voters Were 
the best qualified, and in the main cast their 
ballots intelligently and consistently. The 
other half indirectly indorsed the represen- 
tative system. They waived their right to 
vote on the questions of principle, but availed 
themselves of their right to choose men to 
represent them. 

The reason for the Prohibition amendment 
receiving nearlv as large a vote as the offi- 
cers was that it had been fully discussed, 
and most voters had formed an opinion on it. 
As already indicated, this question is not set- 
tled yet. There is a general acquiescence in 
the result of the vote on the others by both 
press and people, and these questions are 
fully settled, if not permanently, at least for 
a long time. 

There were four amendments 

voted on in South Dakota, and all 

South received large majorities, but 

Dakota. they were not properly printed 

on the ballot, as directed by the 

Ck>nstitution, and so they have 

all been declared null by the courts. 

Probably the most interesting 
constitutional Referendums were 

Nebraska, held in Nebraska last November. 
Twelve amendments were sub- 
mitted to the people which is 

double the number voted on in California 



and more than double that voted in any other 
State save Minnesota. 

The provisions of these amendments show 
the growing distrust of legislative bodies. 
Five of the twelve amendments limit the 
action of the Legislature by providing that it 
requires three-fifths, two- thirds or three- 
quarters of the elected members to pass cer- 
tain laws. The eighth provides that not less 
than three-fourths of the members can create 
new executive officers and two-thirds mo- 
jority can abolish an office. Two, the tenth 
and twelfth, require Referendums, the tenth 
on the merging of a smaller locality into a 
citv, and there must be a majority in favor of 
it in both the city and the localitv, and the 
twelfth requires a two- thirds vote for a muni- 
cipality to donate money for internal im- 
provements up to 10 per cent, of its assessed 
valuation, ana for 5 per cent, more a three- 
fourths vote. 

The eleventh prescribe ' secrecy of voting. 
Several of the others are mere detail matters. 
The sixth is the only radical departure 
from previous measures. By it ** the Legis- 
lature may provide that in civil actions five- 
sixths of the jury may render a verdict, and 
the Legislature may authorize trial by a jury 
of a less number than twelve men in courts 
inferior to the District Court. *' Only two of 
the measures received either a larger total 
vote or a larger affirmative vote than this. 

The two longest amendments received both 
the largest total and the largest affirmative 
vote ; they related to the Supreme Court and 
the investments of the educational funds of 
the State. It is curious that these amend- 
ments should be referred to the people by a 
Legislature strongly Republican, that every 
one of them should be accepted by the peo- 
ple by an average vote of 60 per cent, in 
favor to 40 per cent, against, and yet at the 
same time the people elected a Legislature 
strongly Populist. 

The vote on the amendments varied from 
104,309 to 122,475 and the first one received 
the highest number of votes, yet the eighth 
received the lowest and the ninth the next 
highest, which shows that there was a dis- 
crimination in the votes cast, and that the 
total vote on each showed, approximately, 
the popular opinion of the importance of the 
measure. 

The vote varied from 54 per cent, in 
favor to 70 per cent in favor on the 
constitutional amendments, and yet in 
the voting for the eleven State officers and 
the presidential electors, the Populists 
elected one man by a plurality of nearly 50 
per cent, of the vote and all the rest by ma- 
jorities ranging from just over 50 per cent, 
to 53 per cent. That is, the range of discrim- 
ination on men was only 4 per cent, from 49 
per cent, to 53 per cent., while on measures 
it was 16 per cent., or four times as much, 
from 54 per cent, to 70 per cent. This clearly 
shows tnat when the people vote for meas- 
ures there is greater judgment used by those 
voting than when they vote for men, and the 
conditions, as will be described, were very 
unfavorable to the measures. 

More than one^half — to be exact an aver- 
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age of 51.16 per cent. — of those voting' for 
presidential electors did not vote on the 
amendment. This varied from 45 per cent, 
to 53 per cent. The reasons for this are 
various. A correspondent in Omaha writes : 
**We had a long ballot of about 150 names 
(three feet long), besides a school board bal- 
lot in Omaha detached and this amendment 
ballot detached. The law provides no way 
for voters to see the amendments except by 
nple ballots (a foot and a half long of fine 



^7P^) printed six days before election, 
voters would have to go to the Clerk's office 
or send for them. Consequently they did 
not generally see them before going to the 
polls. 

Our law gives only five minutes to mark a 
ballot. This rule 1 have never heard of be- 
ing enforced when more time is required, but 
it sets a standard. Many voters refused to 
vote at all on amendments presented to them 
for the first time." 

These amendments were hardly mentioned 
in the press. The presidential issue, over- 
shadowed everything else, and then Ne- 
braska bein^ the home of one of the presi- 
dential candidates personal feeling and State 
pride caused many to vote for electors. But 
those who did vote on the amendments ex- 
ercised greater discrimination and judgment, 
as already shown. 

None of the measures were partisan or dis- 
cussed from a partisan standpoint, and the re- 
sult is generally looked on as good. 

By DR. PERSIFOR M. COOK, member of 
1897 Colorado Legislature. 

The vote last November on the 
constitutional amendment is a 
Colorado, curious confirmation of the claims 
of the advocates of Direct Legis- 
lation. The proposed amend- 
ment is long, containing 500 words, whereas 
the first Constitution of New Hampshire con- 
tained only 600 words. It is involved and 
complicated. It contains two general propo- 
sitions, easily defensible and suitable to a 
constitution, and the remaining two-thirds is 
on the funding of outstanding warrants into 
bonds. There were here at least six propo- 
sitions. Some of these were probably right 
and wise ; others not. The iknver Reprmi- 
can said of one proposition : 

** It is a fact that, Included among the war- 
rants which most fair-minded men would re- 
gard as due and payable, there are others, 
amounting to about $75,000, which are wholly 
illegal and void. The interest on these void 
warrants amounts to more than $30,000 in ad- 
dition to the principal, and it hardly seems 
fair to saddle the people with a bonded debt 
to pay such obligations, even though others 
which ought to be settled are included in the 
scheme.'' 

And then it sunmied the whole matter up : 

"• We have no doubt that if the amendment 
is defeated next Tuesday the next Legisla- 
ture will form a better one, which can be 
adopted at the next general election. 

^* It is our judgment that the proposed 
amendments to the constitution should be 
defeated, and we shall vote against it.'* 



Most people were uncertain whether it was 
right or not. There had been a good deal of 
stealing, and they feared such steals were in- 
closed. I voted against th3 amendment, de- 
siring to wait until the Supreme Court passed 
on all the accounts ; when it does I will vote 
for it. It had been cooked up in a secret com- 
mittee room. The money power had some kind 
of bond ** amendment '' up three times out of 
four for the last eight years, and as our sly 
political tricksters have placed in the consti- 
tution that but one section may be amended 
at one election, they who desire to prevent 
government by the people have it all their 
own way. The bond scheme will probably 
be up next time, but not with my consent. 

It was not a party question, though the Re- 
publicans rather favored and the Populist 
opposed it. The press were divided. But it 
was so complicated that not much attention 
was given to it. 

The vote stood 25,327 in favor and 39,790 
agaihst, or a total of 65,117. It was thus de- 
feated by over sixty per cent, in favor to less 
than forty per cent, against. But the vote 
for presidential electors was 189,272, so that 
about one out of three who voted for the 
electors voted on the amendment. 

This shows three things : First, a ma- 
jority of the people will not vote on a thing 
they do not understand and which has some 
arguments for and some against; second, 
those who do vote, will kill a thing they don't 
understand where it looks as if there was 
some job in it ; third, party lines were not 
followed in this voting. The division on 
electors was eighty-six per cent. Bryan, thir- 
teen per cent. McKinley, one per cent. Pro- 
hibition, and on the amendment thirty-nine 
per cent, for and sixty-one per cent, against. 

And the Pueblo Cmirier brings out a fouiiih 
point; 

"The operation of the Referendum was 
nicely shown at the late election. Nearly all 
our State officers, including our representa- 
tives in the Legislature, favored the issuing 
of bonds to pay an accumulated debt. When 
the people — the constituents of those 
officers — got a whack at the proposition 
they defeated it. This shows conclusively 
that if the officers had had full power and 
authority to act an unnecessary buraen would 
have been forced on the people against their 
will. We are sure that many so-called laws 
that are in operation to-day would not be in 
force at all if the people had a chance to dis- 
approve them.*' 

There is a general acquiescence and the 
matter is settled for a time ; but money be- 
ing involved, it will surely be brought up 
again, though this is the second rejection on 
practically the same subject. 

By J. H. CALDERHEAD, of South Butte 
Montana. 

1. The ostensible purpose of the 

proposed amendment voted on last 

Montana. November was to provide that all 

voters should have been oitizenb 

of the United States ninety days 

next preceding an election, the object being 

to put a stop to the wholesale naturalization 
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of foreign bom residents which usually occurs 
just before election, and usually at the expense 
of the candidates for office. But the real pur- 
pose was thought to be a curtailment of the 
election franchise. This object was to be 
attained by omitting the words "And upon 
all questions which may be submitted to a 
vote of the people." 

2. The Populists, suspicious of a sinister, 
purpose, made an investigation, with the dis- 
covery as noted above. 

This proposed amendment was the action 
of the Republican Legislature of 1894, al- 
though it could hardly be said to be a party 
measure. 

The opposition to its adoption came from 
the Populists, and the vote against it repre- 
sents about the Populist vote of the State. 
The vote stood 3,350 for, 15,480 against. Only 
about one-third of the voters voting on the 
amendment. 

The cause of such a light vote on the 
amendment was* that the wording on the bal- 
lot was : 

** For the Amendment to«the Constitution." 

'* Against the Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion." 

And it was placed at the bottom of the 
official ballot but under no party. 

The attention of the voters was directed 
to the candidates; and owing to the great in- 
terest taken in the issue of the national cam- 
paign, the amendment was lost sight of. 

The defeat of the amendment is generally 
satisfactory to the people of the State. 

4. The papers took no part in the matter. 
They published everything I furnished them 
against it and made no comment. 

This was scarcely a test of the value of 
the Referendimi. We had a better test two 
years a^o when we voted on the location of 
the Capitol. One of the largest corporations 
in the country attempted to secure its loca- 
tion, but failed after spending a vast sum of 
money, estimated at more than a million dol- 
lars, among the 48,000 voters of the State. 

A determined effort will be made in the 
Legislature which meets January 4, to sub- 
mit an D. L. amendment to the Constitution 
to the people, and if it passes the Legisla- 
ture it is thought it will be adopted by the 
people when a practical test of its value can 
be made. 

By J. W. HART, of Boise City. 

The legislative acts embodying 
the amendments were published in 

Idaho, full in State newspapers for the 
required number of days before the 
election, and the titles, of the acts 

were placed on the official ballot at the head 

of it, as follows : 

(1) Shall Section II. of Article VI. of the 
Constitution of the State of Idaho be so 
amended as to extend to women the equal 
right of suffrage 

(2) Shall Section XVIII. of Article V. of 
the Constitution of the State of Idaho be so 
amended as to abolish the office of District 
Attorney and create the office of County 
Attorney. 

(3) Shall Section VI. of Article XVIII. of 



the Constitution of the State of Idaho be bo 
amended as to separate the offices of Probate 
Judges and County Superintendents of 
Public Instruction. 

The vote for the Equal Suffrage ainend- 
ment was 12,126, and the vote against it was 
6,282. Total, 18,408. 

The vote for the County Attorney amend- 
ment was 11,643, and the vote against it was 
3,612. Total, 15,255. 

The vote for the County Superintendent 
amendment was 11,147, and the vote against 
it was 3,952. Total, 15,099. 

The vote for McKinley electors was 6,314, 
the vote for Bryan electors was 23,135, Pro- 
hibitionists, 172. Total, 29,621. 

These amendments are not party measures. 
They Were placed before the people by a 
nearly unanimous vote of the Legislature. 
The Equal Suffrage amendment was recom- 
mended in theparty platforms of every State 
convention. The other two seem to have 
been regarded simply as desirable changes 
in the political machinery. The votins' by 
the people does not show that party fines 
were drawn on any of the amendments, al- 
though there are reasons for believing that 
the Democrats were less favorable to the 
Equal Suffrage amendment that the Republi- 
cans. 

You will observe from the above figures 
that the Equal Suffrage amendment polled 
the most votes, but that less than 18,500 
electors voted on it, while presidential elec- 
tors received in round nimibers 30,000. This 
result is somewhat discouraging, as indicat- 
ing a lack of interest in a constitutional 
change of the most profound importance. 
The issue was most thoroughly canvassed. 
The Equal Suffrage party received abundant 
assistance from the national organization, 
and held largely attended meetings through- 
out the State. It was generally believed, 
however, that the amendment would be 
passed, and many may have thought it not 
worth while to vote on a foregone conclusion. 
Furthermore, the almost unprecedented in- 
terest in the presidential campaign no doubt 
tended to dwarf the Equal Suffrage question 
as a political issue. , The other two amend- 
ments were not discussed during the cam- 
paign at all. I don't think I ever heard them 
referred to in any political conversation at 
which I have been present. They were com- 
pletely overshadowed by the other issues. 

There is no question as to the acquiescence 
of the |>eople In the result, and there is no 
disposition whatever to reverse it in any 
quarter. 

I think that the people acted wisely in 
deciding for Equal Suffrage, and such is cer- 
tainly the enlightened opinion of our people 
generally. An erroneous impression has 
been created by the fact that the State 
Board of Canvassers declined to certify that 
the Equal Suffrage amendment had passed, 
on account of the somewhat ambiguous pro- 
vision of the Constitution to the effect that a 
constitutional amendment must receive a 
majority of the qualified voters voting. They 
declined, however, not as being opposed to 
the measure, but because it was thought best 
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to have a ruling of our Supreme Court on 
this technicality. The Court promptly and 
unanimously held that the constitutional pro- 
vision meant to refer to a majority of the 
electors voting on the amendment alone, and 
it had therefore passed. 

In regard to the other two amendments, I 
think myself that they are of doubtful ex- 
pediency, as they create more offices, and it 
seems to me that we have officeholders 
enough already for a poor and sparsely popu- 
lated State. The decision of the people on 
these questions reflects the readiness with 
which Western commonwealths experiment 
with different patterns of political machin- 
ery. 

We have an excellent and very salutary 
provision in our State Contitution to the 
effect that no political subdivision of the 
State shall incur any indebtedness or lia- 
bility in any manner or for any purpose ex- 
ceeding in any one year the income and rev- 
enue provided for that year without the 
assent of two-thirds of the qualified electors 
thereof voting at an election to be held for 
that purpose, nor unless before or at the 
time of incurring such indebtedness pro- 
visions shall be made for the collection of an 
annual tax, sufficient to pay the interest on 
such indebtedness as it falls due, and also to 
constitute a sinking fund for the payment of 
the principal within twenty years from the 
time of contracting the indebtedness. Our 
Supreme Court has declared county warrants 
invalid which were issued in the face of this 
constitutional injunction. 

It may interest you to know that there is a 
very similar provision in the new State Con- 
stitution of Utah. 

By E. L. ROBINSON, of Buckley. Wash- 
ton. 

Last Fall there was an amend- 
ment relative to the qualifica- 
Washing- tions for electors voted on, and 
ton. in my own home— Pierce county 

— two more Referendums on the 
question of ratifying and paying 
$6,236 and $9,906.38, which were debts il- 
legally contracted by the county authorities 
for furnishing the Court House and current 
use. 

These propositions were printed at the bot- 
tom of a ballot over two feet long, and with 
102 names ahead of those referendary ques- 
tions. Neither the amendment nor a synopsis 
of it were printed on the ballot, and to know 
what it was the voter was compelled to search 
in the official paper of his county, as the law 
provides no other means of informing him, 
and the papers said little editorially alx)ut it. 

None of the questions submitted could be 
considered party measures. Little was 
thought of them until election day, as the 
money issue was the engrossing subject of 
discussion, and the partisan workers sought 
to engender all possible hate and malice in 
the presidential contest. 

For weeks before election kindergarten 
object lessons on how to vote and ** vote 'er 
straight ** were taught in all the political 
clubs. The State law provides that an X at 



the top of the ticket, opposite a party name, 
votes for all the canaidates of that party, 
and voters were urged by party bosses not to 
attempt to vote a split ticket. Thus the 
questions submitted, being at the bottom of 
the ticket, were overlooked by all but the 
thoughtful and careful electors and those 
whose attention was directed to them by in- 
terested parties. This produced an uncon- 
scious, but none the less effective, selection 
of voters. Those who voted on these ques- 
tions were the careful, thoughtful and inter- 
ested voters, and probably a wiser decision 
would be obtained from their vote than if 
every one had voted. 

I reached the polls in our precinct about 
one hour after they were opened ; seventy 
votes had then been polled, and it was gen- 
erally conceded that they were all straight 
and not one on the Referendum questions. 
Some of our most intelligent citizens were 
surprised to hear of them. 

In my own county the vote for presidential 
electors was 30,217, for Grovernor about 300 
less, on the constitutional amendment 4,480, 
and on the ratification proposals, both of 
which were carried, 4,087 and 4,038. Thus, 
about forty-four per cent, and forty per cent, 
of the voting voters went to the bottom of 
the two feet of ballot and i)assed over a hun- 
dred names to these questions. 

In the whole State d3,004 voters cast their 
ballots for presidential electors, and 40,002, 
or forty-four per cent., voted on the amend- 
ment. It was carried by 28,019 for to 11,983 
against. 

Our county debt ratification Referendums, 
in my opinion, furnish as severe a trial of the 
principle as will often occur. They had been 
submitted twice before, were submitted now 
in pursuance of a threat made by the. County 
Commissioners that they would continue to 
submit the question until the people were 
disg\isted enough to allow it to carry. Their 
resolution to submit was made after the 
excitement of the national campaign had 
become so intense as to assure them that lit- 
tle thought would be taken outside of party 
lines. These three commissioners, all astute 
politicians, have succeeded in getting their 
illegal acts ratified by twenty-seven per cent, 
of the 10,000 voters (2,742 voted in favor of 
the first and 2,640 for the second proposition). 
This is a dark picture for us who cherish the 
Referendum principle as a means of raising 
the political intelligence among the masses. 
Yes, but the true facts of the experiment 
will lead us to the investigation of the de- 
fects and arm us against their repetition. 
The early application of a principle is always 
accompanied by difficulties. 

By JOSEPH ASBURY JOHNSON, of San 
PYancisco. 

There were six constitutional 
amendments voted on last No- 
Galifomia. vember. The first exempted 
mortgages and deeds of trust 
from taxation, and is thus char- 
acterized by the Tulare County News : 

**No more unfair or unjust piece of legisla- 
tion could be proposed than that which ex- 
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empte from taxation mort^a^es and deeds of 
trust, which comprises In Tulare county 
about one-fifth of the taxable proi)erty, under 
the present law, and which, if relieved from 
its lust portion of the burdens of taxation, 
would hicrease the burden on all other prop- 
erty that amount, without lowering interest 
or Deing of any benefit whatever to any per- 
son except the special few in whose interest 
it is sou{^t to legislate." 

The second permitted the use of voting ma- 
chines, " provided that secrecy in voting be 
preserved.'' 

The third limited the liability of stock- 
holders in a corporation to their shares only, 
and the same paper says of it : • 

** Amendment X^o. 3 is another piece of pro- 
. posed legislation in the interest of the special 
few who are members of corporations organ- 
ized to squeeze the fruits of labor out of those 
producing it ; who find it more profitable to 
"bust*' than continue the squeezing pro- 
cess." 

The lourth and fifth simply provide for lo- 
cal self-government for San Francisco, which 
is now dependent on the State Legislature in 
many ways, but the fifth was very long and 
complicated. 

The sixth was for woman's suffrage. 

A title for each was printed on the ballot 
and places to mark yes or no. An analysis of 
the vote is very interesting : 

Majority. 
For. Against. TotaL For. Aff'st. 

First 68,824 m,945 886,700 W.lSl 

Second 181,666 78,682 800,847 48,168 

Third 88,608 109,193 191,708 86,684 

Fourth 101,801 74,166 175,656 87,846 

Fifth 101,689 74.909 176,448 86,580 ... . 

Sixth 110,089 186,768 846,861 86,678 

Areraffe 96,858 106,093 808.945 

The total vote cast for presidential electors 
was 290,466 or 87,521 more than for the aver- 
age. Thus seventy per cent, of the electoral 
voters voted on the amendments. But the 
sixth amendment got eighty-five per cent, of 
all the voters, while the fourth and fifth got 
only sixty per cent. Thus the distance be- 
tween the Sectoral vote and that on the sixth 
is much less than that between either the 
second, third, fourth or fifth and the sixth. 
Only seventy-one per cent, of the number vot- 
ing on the sixth voted on the fourth and 
fifth. This clearly demonstrates that the 
people discriminated between what they were 
and were not interested in. 

Another significant fact is that while all 
these amendments were passed by one Leg- 
islature, supposed to represent the people, 
the first was defeated by nearly one hundred 
thousand, and the second was carried by 
over forty-three thousand, and half of them 
were defeated. 

Another fact is that the numbers for and 
against, save on the fourth and fifth, which 
are similar in nature, are not at all regular, 
showing that the voters voting did not follow 
party lines or the orders of any leader, but 
voted as they saw fit. This means indepen- 
dence of political action. 

None of these amendments were party meas- 
ures except the sixth, in a limited sense, 
since all the parties, except the Democracy, 



indorsed the amendment In favor of woman 
suffrage. 

It will be noted that the vote on the con- 
stitutional amendments was very much 
smaller than the vote for C3.ndidates, which 
is a marked evidence that only the more in- 
telligent and thoughtful people took an in- 
terest in these important measures. And a 
further striking proof that it was the intelli- 
gent vote which was cast for these amend- 
ments is the fact that both the affirmative 
and negative vote was decidedly right, with 
the exception of the sixth, which was ear- 
nestly opposed by liquor dealers and the ig- 
norant foreign vote. 

There can be no doubt that the decision of 
the voters will stand unchallenged and will 
be universally accepted as final, with the ex- 
ception of the suffrage question, which pos- 
sibly may be resubmitted in two years, 
though I doubt very much that it will be. 

By A. D. D'ANCONA, of San Francisco. 

The vote on the charter on 

November 3d was as follows; 

San For, 15,879 ; against, 17,978. Six- 

Franciseo. ty-four thousand eight hyndred 

and twenty persons voted at the 

election, therefore 30, 963 persons 

voting expressed no opinion on the cnarter, 

A large nimiber of these overlooked the matter 

(I did myself), through its place on the ticket 

(it was printed at the head of the ticket) 

looked like a heading, and was, therefore, 

overlooked, but the greater number failed to 

vote from indifference, or from not Iniowing 

how to vote on the question. In my opinion 

the principal reasons for the defeat of the 

proposed charter were : 

1st. The immense power centralized in the 
Mayor, who was given the appointment and 
removal of most of the officers in the city 
government. As this included the Civil Ser- 
vice Conmiissioners, who were to examine all 
applicants for deputyships in the various de- 
partments, it was claimed that the Mayor 
practically had the appointment of the 3,000 
employes of the city. 

2d. The fear in the minds of the Catholics 
that the charter was an anti-Catholic, an A. 
P. A. document. I think there was no foun- 
dation for this fear, but it caused thousands 
of votes against it. 

There were numerous other minor objec- 
tions, but the above were, I think, the main 
causes of the defeat of the charter. 



AT THE ANTIPODES. 
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By MBRWYN JAMES STEWART, 

Athenree, N. Z 

At the election on December 

New 4tb last, the Government lost 

Zealand, some few seats, but has an assured 

majority of four over opposition 

and independents together, and fully six of the 

latter are safe Government supporters. Hon. 

P. J. 0*Re^an, whose bill for the Referendum 

and an article from whose pen were printed in 

the June, 1896, R9CORt», was re elected by a 

largely increased majority. His bill, which for 
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two years has paased a second reading in the 
lower house, is introduced and stands a good 
chance of final passage this session. 

At the same election the electors voted on 
three propositions : First, maintenance of all 
liquor licenses in each district for three years ; 
second, reduction of licenses from lo 
to 25 per cent in number, and, third, 
complete prohibition. The first two require 
only a majority to carry, but for prohibition it 
must be a three-fifths majority ; but all pro- 
hibition votes are counted for reduction if pro- 
hibition does not carry, unless reduction is 
struck out. Maintenance got a small majority 
in every district but Clutha, where reduction 
was carried, but not prohibition, which did not 
get the necessary three-fifths. But as there is 
only one license in Clutha, this cannot be re- 
duced without prohibition. It is only fair to 
say that our license laws are strict and generally 
well enforced. 

At the last session the Government, after four 
years* attempts, passed through the upper 
house its bill allowing localities to rate land 
values only for taxation, if they chose. This 
can now be carried in a locality by a bare 
majority, if not less than a third of the tax- 
payers vote. Most laws relating to polls on 
local questions require a majority of the voters 
on the roll to be cast for it. As half of the 
property owners in mostcouuties are absentees. 
It is well nigh impossible to get a reform 
through. It is not unlikely that the rate- 
paying franchise in local matters will be swept 
away in a few years on account of such abuses. 
Those who do not vote will have their names 
struck off the roll and have to apply for re- 
instatement. 

Ftom Forward, of Auckland. 

The Referendum bill passed its 
New second reading in the New South 
South Wales House of Representatives the 
Wales, other day by 54 votes to 3. The bill 
reqnires a minimum poll of 100,000 
electors and a majority of six elevenths for the 
ratification of any measure. In the course of 
the debate the Premier stated that the relations 
of the two houses were unsatisfactory. The 
Council remained out of touch with the spirit 
of progress, and the experience of Victoria was 
that an elective upper chamber was even worse 
than a nominee house. '* The choice,'* he said, 
'* lay between the Referendum and a single 
chamber ; one or the other must come about. " 
Not necessarily so. The second chamber, in 
any case, is useless and dangerous and ought to 
be abolished. But. the Referendum should be 
substituted for it, so as to provide the necessary 
check upon the single chamber, and secure 
that the will of the people shall be carried out. 

From the Worker, of Sydney, N. 8. W. 
The chief objection to the bill on tLe part of 
most reformers will be that it does not go far 
enough, and that it may be found difficult to 
put it into practice. Moreover, there will be a 
long delay before the Referendum can be re- 
sorted to. Besides that, we do not see why a 
minimum number of votes should be fixed as 
beine necessary, or why the majority should be 
fixed at six-elevenths. These, of course, are 



questions of detail, and it may be worth while 
to give the proposals a trial to see how they 
will work. It IS valuable chiefly as an indica- 
tion of the tendency of modem thought about 
the legislative machinery. What is needed is 
that the people should he well posted up in the 
nature and effect of the Referendum, and when 
this has been done we may look for a more 
comprehensive and efficient measure than the 
Premier's little bantling. The bill has also 
passed its first reading in the upper house by a 
vote of 30 to 9. 

From the Taamanian Democrat, of Launoetton. 
The action taken by the Premier 
Tasmania, in proposing to introduce the Ref- 
endum to Tasmania may, we hope, 
be regarded as an indication that he intends to 
fight the upper house. He has assumed a brave 
attitude. Further than asserting the necessity 
for legislative council reform, he has, like Lord 
Rosel^ry and Mr. Chamberlain, expressed his 
belief in the people's voice as a final and 
supreme mandate in legislative matters 
Further still, it is part and parcel of the pro- 
gramme of the Government It is here in 
irrevocable black and white : 

'* Any bill that shall have been twice rejected 
by the legislative council shall be referred to 
the popular vote, and, being carried by the 
voice of the electors, shall forthwith become 
law." 

Though this is certainly a big departure, it 
does not go to the length of the Swiss Refer- 
endum. The little republic has been deservedly 
called the schoolroom of Europe. The school 
of Europe must be the school of the world. 
And, in this, the direct reference of public 
matters to the public themselves, lies the 
furthest development of democratic govern- 
ment so far achieved. A law for proportional 
representation passed the last Legislature, and 
at the election on January 12th last six As- 
semblymen and four Councilors (Senators) were 
elected in Hobart and four Assemblymen and 
three Councilors in Launceston under, as near 
as we can get it, the Hare system of pro- 
portional representation. 

A MUNICIPAL REFERENDUM. 

Translation of the envelope sent with blank 
ballots to each voter : 

STATE OF ZURICH, 
DBPT. I, 

B. No 

Announcement on the voting according to 
Act 16-18 of the Zurich Constitution. 

For Mr. 

Bom 18— 

Of Zurich 

Residence 

This statement is delivered by the Election 
Bureau. Ballots which are not deposited in the 
Election Bureau on the day of voting or are not 
deposited wiUi the post office, the local bureau 
or the police post within two days of the voting 
day, will be sent for, and such voters will be 
fined one franc. Unstamped envelopes con- 
taining votes will not be forwarded by mail. If 
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a ballot is lost, the voter can secure a dapltcate 
at the local bureau or the central office. 

This envelope contains two ballots. The first 
is a vote for Councilor and reads : 

STATE OF ZURICH. 
Ballot for the election of a member of the 
State Council, Saturday, June 27, 1896, 6- 7>^ 
A. M., or Sunday, June 28, 1896, between 10 A. 
M. and 1.30 P. M. 

The qualified voters will write the name of 
their choice above. 

The second ballot is on two propositions, is 
in duplicate, and reads: 

STATE OF ZURICH. 
Bali^ot for thb Voting on Junb 28, 1896. 



]. Wm you aeoept the propo- 
rtion to purchase land In Frfes' 
enbenrf 

8. will you accept the pro- 
poeal to parohase the Zurich Elec- 
trical Street Bailway and to build 
new street railwaji ? 

The (qualified voter should fold up and in- 
close this ballot in duplicate with his own for 
Councilor. 

Both of these propositions were carried at the 
polls. The first one on the Priesenbers land 
purchase by 9,708 yeas to 7,439 noes, and the 
second on electrical railw ys by 15,364 yeas to 
1.746 nays. 



YES oa NO. 











NATIONAL VOTINGS IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 
Translated from the Journal De Geneva by 
Miss Levin, of New York, 
Here are the results of the referendary 
votings which have been held since 1848 taken 
from a recent work an statistics. Since the 
date mentioned the Swiss people have been 
called forty-six times to pronounce upon mod- 
ificatious of the constitution and upon laws and 
decrees which were submitted to them through 
the Referendum. There were no popular 
votings between 1848 and 1866. The results are 
arranged chronologically, and ** a *' means an 
affirmative majority and *'n*' a negative 
majority : 

1848— The FMeral Constitution a 91,269 

188(^Weiaht« and meatnres a 8,806 

'^ —Assimilation of all beliefs ^religious 

freedom?)- a S0,681 

** —Right to vote in communal affairs n 14,190 

'' —Factory legislation n 68.906 

** —Right to vote in cantonal affairs n 12,810 

** —Liberty of Conscience and religion n 8.868 

'^ —Suppression of certain punishments ... n 100,366 
'' —Guarantee of intellectual property 

(copyright) n 89,910 

" —Prohibition Qf lotteries and games of 

chance n 87.786 

1678— Federal Oonstitution n 5,858 

1874— Federal ConstiiuUon a 148,186 

18;5-CiTii state a 8,180 

** —Right to TOte n 4,680 

1676— Bank notes n 78,185 

•' -MlUtary tax n 88,787 

1877-*Work in factories a 5.847 

'* -unitary tax n 11.180 

'' -Political rights n 81,674 

I879-8nb8idy for St. Qothard Tunnel a 168,160 



'' —Death penalty a 18,807 

1880— Bank note monopoly n 180,087 

1888— Patents n 18.078 

" —Epidemic n 186,818 

*" —Secretary of Education n 148,180 

1884— Secretary of the Department of JuMtice n 65.187 

'* —Stable article n 88,705 

'' -Secretary of Legation at Washington., n 81.904 

** —Passports to commercial travelers n 16,896 

1885— Alcohol quf^stion a 72,797 

1887— Alcohol monopoly a 188,686 

"-Patents n 145,644 

1889— Prosecution for debt a 86,896 

1890— Insurance against sickness and acci- 
dents .. a 191,088 

1891 -Retirement pensions n 868,186 

" -Popular Initiative a 68,480 

'' —Customs tariff a 61,070 

'' —Bank note monopoly a 78,698 

" —Purchase of the Central (railroad f). .. n 158,677 

1898— Regulating slaughter houses a 64,480 

1894-Art8 and trades n 88.786 

"— Rlghttowork n 888,409 

" —Spoils system (?) n 806,177 

1895-DrplomaUc law n 58,478 

" —Match monopoly n 48,985 

** —BiUitary articles n 65,000 

One notes that out of 46 ouly 17 were ac- 
cepted. The number of yeas has varied for the 
whole of Switzerland from 2.805 in 1866 to 191,- 
020 (popular insurance). The number of nf- 
firmative cantons has varied from 20)^ (popular 
insurance) too (right to work). The thirty 
votings, from i848toi89i furnish an average foi 
all Switzerland of 176,750 yeas (48.6 per cent.), 
against 187.039 (51.4 per cent.). The result for 
cantons is almost identical ; it gives an average 
of 10 >i cantons accepting (47 3 per cent.), 
against ii>^ rejecting (52.7 per cent.). Thisshowt 
that, in spite of the diversity among the 
cantons, their vote generally confirms that of 
than the people. On the other hand, because 
vote of the cantons is a little more favorable 
than that of the people, it follows that, as a 
rule, the small cantons are on the rejecting 
side. 

The Stales which oftenest reject are generally 
Catholic. The Canton of Appeuzell, with five 
acceptances out of forty-six votings, has the 
record for rejections. The Canton of Lucerne, 
which was forty times on the side of the ma 
jority, has most often represeuted popular 
opinion in Switzerland. As the results have 
more often shown rejection than acceptance, 
one is not surprised to find the rejecting 
cantons among those most often in the ma- 
jority, but this is not true of Tessin or Appen- 
zell ; the former is generally among the re< 
jectors, but it rejects where others accept, while 
Appenzell exaggerates the number of rejec- 
tions. 

Finally, one would believe that the large 
cantons would most often be in a majority, but 
these figures show that they are divided. A 
fact for rejoicing is that the small cantons, as a 
rule, have no complaints of being outnumbered, 
as they are often on the side of the majority. 
Even Soleure, which is, of all the cantons, the 
most frequently outnumbered, has been on the 
side of the minority. 

[NoTB. — It will be seen by looking over this 
li.Ht that rieht after the Referendum was estab- 
lished in 1866, there were nine measures sent to 
a vote of the poople, of which two were ac- 
cepted and seven rejected. Then there was a 
wait of six years, after which one or two 
measures were referred to the people almost 
every year, with a slight increase in frequency 
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in recent years. The people are getting to nsed 
it more. 

It will also be seen by looking at the votes 
that the majorities either for or aeainst are very 
irregular. The people are not fuways swayed 
one wsL}^ by one party or bv the advice of their 
legislative counselors. They seem to follow 
their own opinions.] 



THE INEVITABLE. 
Book Beview by EUuxed Pomeroy. 

'* The Crowd, a Study of the Popular Mind/' 
is the significant title of a recent book by a 
Frenchman, Gustave Le Bon, and published 
by the Macmilian Co., of New York, price 
$1.50, ^ 

The author is evidently a man of wide read- 
ing, cultured mind, logical accuracy and a 
certain cold insight. The book is written in a 
clear, compact style. It is not crowded with 
foot notes or references which distract. It is 
not a long book. It is easily read. 

Its author has fine analytical abilities, but 
scanty synthetical ones. Me can criticize ; he 
caimot construct. He can state the past, but 
he cannot see the future. Be is afraid. He 
recognizes the tremendous forces working in a 
hitherto unknown way in modern society. One 
of the opening paragraphs in the preface says : 
** Organized crowds have always played an im- 
portant part in life of peoples, but this part 
has never been of such moment as 
at present. The substitution of the uncon- 
scious action of crowds for the conscious 
activity of individuals is one of the principal 
characteristics of the present age.'* And a 
little further on he says : " The divine right of 
the masses is about to replace the divine right 
of kings.** 

At the close of the book he says : ** Judging 
by the lessons of the past, and by the 
svmpcoms that strike the attention on every 
side, several of our modem civilizations have 
reached that phase of extreme old age which 
precedes decadence— without consistency and 
without a future, it has all the transitory 
characteristics of crowds. Its civilization is 
now without stability and at the mercy of 
every chance. The populace is sovereign, 
and the tide of barbarism mounts. The civili- 
zation may still seem brilliant, because it 
possesses an outward front, the work of the 
long past, and it is in reality an edifice crumb- 
ling to ruin, which nothing supports, and 
destined to fall in at the first storm.^* 

The very title of the book is significant of 
this. A crowd is a group of individuals with- 
out unity, without coherence, without organ- 
ization. If he had seen deeper, he would have 
called his book democracy or some such title. 
And so he has missed the mark. While it is a 
scholarly, accurate, thoughtful book, it is not 
an analysis of democracy. It is an analysis of 
bastard democracy— a crowd. It is a good 
book for believers in democracy to read, as it 
shows what democracy may be in danger of 
degenerating into. It shows what to avoid. 

The author is evidently in sympathy with 
the upper classes in our society — those who 
in the past have held the reins of government 



and who now see them slipping out of their 
hands. They do not understand the power 
into whose hands government is going. They 
have lost faith in themselves because they 
know the power has gone from their class. 
Not grasping the underlying strength in 
popular rule, seeing its first vigorous but 
stumbling efforts, they say it is not fit. They 
have no mth in it. And as they see it is in- 
evitable, they become pessimists of the future. 

Some one has truly said that you cannot 
destroy, but only replace. The author has no 
suggestions as to replacing, no faith in any 
foundation for society, and so that book will 
utterly fail in its purpose. It is simply a nega- 
tive criticism either of unorganized democracy, 
blindly striking at an order stronger than itself , 
which instinctively saw that here was the 
power which was to succeed it, and it must be 
strangled, if possible, or else of a democracy 
slowly and blindly organizing, groping, 
stumbling and stretching its huge limbs and 
becoming conscious of its power. 

Hence what Mr. Le Bon does say favorable 
to democracy is not said from the standpoint of 
a believer, and is much stronger than if written 
by an avowed friend. It is evident that the 
preface and introduction were written after the 
rest of the book had been finished. They both 
sum up and show the beginnings of a chan^ 
of attitude in the author. For Mr. Le Bon is 
strictly fair. The true meaning of the testi- 
mony which he hasbe<>n gathering and sifting 
and stating all through the book have im- 
pressed his mind. A few quotations will be 
given : 

*' 80 far as a majority of their acts are con- 
sidereal, crowds display a singular inferior 
mentality ; yet there are other acts in which 
they appear to be guided by those mysterious 
forces which the ancients denominated destiny, 
nature or Providence, which we call the voices 
of the dead, and whose power it is impossible 
to overlook, although we ignore their essence. 
It would seem, at times, as if there were 
latent forces in the inner being of nations 
which serve to guide them.** ♦ • « 

*'Even with respect to the ideas of ^eat 
men, are we certain that they are exclusively 
the offspring of their brains ? No doubt such 
ideas are always created by solitary minds, but 
is it not the genius of crowds that has furnished 
the thousands of grains of dust forming the 
soil in which they have sprung up ? *' * * * 

*'The only important changes whence the 
renewal of civilization's results affect ideas, 
conceptions and beliefs. The memorable 
events of history are the visible effects of the 
invisible changes of human thought.'* * * 

*' Still, it is already clear that on whatever 
lines the societies of the future are organized, 
they will have to count with a new power, with 
the last surviving sovereign force of modem 
times, the power of crowds. On the ruins ot 
man^ ideas, formerly considered bevond dis- 
cussion, and to-day decayed or decaying, of so 
many sources of authority that successive rev- 
olutions have destroved, this power, which 
alone has risen in their stead, seems soon 
destined to absorb the others. While all our 
ancient beliefs are tottering and disappearing, 
while the old pillars of society are giving away 
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one by one, the power of the crowd is the only 
force that nothing menaces* and of which the 
prestige is continually on the increase. The 
age we are about to enter will in truth be the 
Era of Crowds." « ♦ ♦ 

•* Scarcely a century ago the traditional 
policy of Buropean States and the riyalries of 
sovereigns were the principal factors that 
shaped events. The opinion of the masses 
scarcely counted, and most frec|uently, indeed, 
did not count at all. Toda^ it is the traditions 
which used to obtain in politics, and the indi- 
vidual tendencies and rivalries of rulers which 
do not count ; while, on the contrary, the voice 
of the masses has become preponderant It is 
this voice that dictates their conduct to kings, 
whose endeavor it is to take note of its utter- 
ances. The destinies of nations are elaborated 
at present in the heart of the masses, and no 
longer in the council of princes." ♦ ♦ 

"The entry of the popular classes into 
political life — that is to say, in reality, their 
progressive transformation into governing 
classes— 'is one of the most striking character- 
istics of our epoch of transition.** * ♦ ♦ 

"The masses are founding syndicates, before 
which the authorities capitulate one after the 
other ; they are also founding labor unions, 
which, in spite of all economic laws, tend to 
regulate the condition of labor and wages. 
They return to assemblies in which the govern- 
ment is vested representatives utterly lacking 
initiative and independence, and reduced most 
often to nothing else than the spokesmen of the 
committees that have chosen them." • ♦ ♦ 

" Universal sym{>toms, visible in all nations, 
show us the rapid growth of the power of 
crowds, and do not admit of our supposing that 
it is destined to cease growing at an early date. 
Whatever fate it may reserve for us, we shall 
have to submit to it. All reasoning against it 
is a mere vain war of words.** • ^ * 

*'We are bound to resign ourselves to the 
reign of the masses, since want of foresight has 
in succession overthrown all the barriers that 
mi^ht have kept the crowd in check.'* 

These quotations justify the title of this 
article. Tney render clear the mainspring at 
the base of the activity, often greatly self- 
sacrificing, of the advocates of Direct Legisla- 
tion, as in it they see the systematic, orderly 
method for the rule of the people, the method 
by which that rule may be both sure and pro- 
gressive, continuous and not spasmodic, con- 
nected and growing from the past, and hence 
stable and not isolated and revolutionary. 



D. L. WORKERS. 
Little attention has been given in Thk 
Rkoord to the personalities connected with the 
movement. It is true that Direct Legislation 
has come from the people without being started 
by one man of commandinf^ genius or great 
organizing or oratorical ability. It is true that 
its best workers might be swept out of exist- 
ence and the movement might be embarrassed 
for a time ; it could not be stopped. Tet the 
personalities of its workers give definite shape 
to the principle; they have much to do with its 
progress. And the next few issues of Tms 



Record will contain pictures of one or two of 
the beet-known workers and thunAb-nail 
sketches of their personality and work. 



J. W. SULUYAN. 

80 easily first in time of advocacy, and prob- 
ably of work done for Direct Legislation, is 
Mr. Sullivan, that he has been called the 
father of the movement in the United States. 
He began investigating it in 1888, went to 
Switzerland in 1888 to study it on the ground, 
and stayed there nearly a year. In the Spring 
of 1889 he published a series of letters on it in 
the New York Times and had an article in 
the Chautauquan for May, 1889. In March, 
1892, his book came out. He had matter for 
a book three times the size, but wisely boiled it 
down to 120 pages, and the " Coming Nation ** 
is now publishing a third edition. This little 
book, with its concise arguments and compact 
statements of facts, has probably done more 
than any other one force to crystallize the 
sentiment among those favorable to reforms. 

As a national officer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. Sullivan succeeded in get- 
ting D. L. as the second plank in that organi- 
zation's political demands, and also in getting 
it into practical operation in the Typograph- 
ical Union, of which he is a member, and in 
other unions. He was the provisional president 
of the first national D. L. organization — soon 
defunct— has been connected with the N. J. 
League from its start, and is writing and 
speiJdng continually. 

In person Mr. Sullivan is of medium height, 
stout, forceful. He has been connected with 
labor organizations all his life, is still a member 
of and was for a long time the head and real 
brains of the Typographical Union. He has 
just returned from a trip to Europe, where he 
was sent by the A. F. of L. as fraternal dele 

fate to the British Trades Congress. For years 
e has been a worker in reform movements, 
was connected with Henry George in his mem- 
orable campaign as candidate for Mayor of 
New York, was associate editor of the Stand" 
ardf and afterwards head editor of the 
Twentieth Century 
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He is not a great orator, but an emphatic and 
GompelHng speaker. His writing, like his 
speaking, aijns to convince the head rather 
than rouse the heart He is a logician and 
marshaler of facts. And yet, curiously 
enough, he has written a book of fiction, 
^* Tenement House Tales,*' which sweeps the 
^mut of emotion from laughter to tears. He 
IS now in the prime of life, and, having trav- 
eled much, seen many reformers and studied 
their ideas and worked with them, he has set- 
tled his lifework down to three thinn, as he 
recently wrote in a letter — to aiding trade 
organizition, forwarding Direct Legislation 
and writing stories which will toucn the heart; 
so that his age and his country will likely be 
still more indebted to him. He could easily 
make more money at something else, but being 
able to get a competency at his trade, he 
prefers co work at it, having some spare time 
to devote to unremunerative reform. He is a 
living example that money is not the only 
mainspring of activity in Uiese times. 



RICHABD W. IRWIN. 

In some respects Mr. Irwin is the direct op- 
posite of Mr. Sullivan. He is a politician, m 
the old and better sense of that word. Born 
and bred in New England of one of the old , 
Puritan families, he early became familiar 
with practical Direct 1 legislation in the New 
England town meeting. He was trained to 
the law and began to practice in Northampton, 
Mass.. one of those quiet, cultivated, beautiful 
New England towns, where he still lives. In 
1894 he was elected as a Republican to the 
lower house of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and as be had become a thorough believer in 
Direct Legislation, he framed and introduced a 
conservative but well-drawn bill, giving 
Direct Legislation to such cities of Massa- 
chusetts as voted for it. He secured its passage 
through the House by a vote of 150 to 8., but 
though it was in every political platform of that 
State, his own party in the Senate smothered 
it 

Mr. Irwin was returned in '05 and cham- 



pioned the same measure again, but was not 
successful. In '96 he was promoted to the 
State Senate, and again championed it. He 
was re-elected last Fall, and has it again before 
the Senate ; but though he has received peti- 
tions signed by several thousands of Massa- 
chusetts citi2sens, he is doubtful if he can over- 
come the inertia and opposition to it. This will 
be too bad, as he thinks he has done his duty 
to his State and will refuse another re-electiou. 

But this work has not been fruitless, as much 
valuable f'ducation has been done and the prin- 
ciple has been worked into various laws which 
have been passed. 

Mr. Irwin is short, stout and young, with 
that old-school courtliness of manner, now. 
alas, not often seen even in New England. He 
is universaUy liked, even by those who oppose 
him, and if he was a little more ambitious and 
a little unscrupulous, he might have a big 
political future. But he will be what is 
oetter — an honorable New England gentleman. 

Though a trained and able lawyer, he is not 
much of a writer on reform suj^^cts, and so his 
future D. L. work will be confined to his friends 
and associates. No one who knows him ran 
fear that he will change his belief in it. But 
he should be given the credit of being one of 
the earliest and most persistent champions in 
legislative halls. 



A FREAK LEGISLATURE. 
A Hazleton, Pa., paper says : " In the next 
Pennsylvania Legislature will be found one 
gambler, one base ball umpire, one preacher, 
eight men who declare they are * gentlemen,' 
nineteen without occupations, twenty-seven 
lawyers and one pugilist. Of the members, 
three were convicted of larceny, one was 
tried for murder and acquitted, three in in- 
sane asylums, while eight have been at 
Keeley cures and four are divorced.'' 

THEY'RE BEGINNING IT AGAIN. 
(Special Dispatch to the Boston Journal.) 
I . Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 21.— Representa- 
tive Timberlake introduced a bill into the 
General Assembly to-day seeking to make 
it unlawful for any female to wear any article 
of men's clothing, or any objectionable cos- 
tume. The bill specifically prohibits the 
wearing of bloomers, tights, divided skirts 
and shirt waists. 



VOX POPULI. 

BY PRISCILLA LEONARD. 

True is the people's sturdy soul ; 

The pessimist, whose narrow dread 
Would yield them a reluctant dole 

Of power, may shrink to see instead 
In their wide hand the mighty whole, 

The sovereigrn crown uix)n their head. 

But he whose wiser, wider view 
Sees the sure struggle of his kind 

Toward the righteous and the true. 
Leaves, day by day, such doubts behind, 

Rests on the many, not the few. 
And deeplv trusts the people's mind. 

—rAnn The Outlook of Xov, 24* 1S96, 
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DBFINinONS. 

DiRBOT LBOiSLATiON-^Lawmaking by the voterd. 

Thb In iTiATiTB— The proposal of a law by a percentage 
of the Toten*. which must then go to 
the Referendum. 

Thb RBFBBKifDUM— The vote at the polls of a law pro- 
posed through the Initiative, or on any 
law passed by a lawmaking body, 
whose reference is petitioned for by a 
percentage of the voters. 



LEGISLATIVE NOTES. 

The resolution for a Ck>mmittee of Inquiry on 
Direct Legislation is number four on the roll 
of the^ present House of Representatives. But 
though its mover, Congressman McEwan is a 
Republican of Republicans, the Speaker will 
not recognize him even to speak on it Senator 
Butler hoi>es to get a similar resolution out of 
the committee, where it is soundly sleeping, 
within the next few months, when we may 
have a Senate Committee and a report. 
Senator Pettigrew, of South Dakota, has in- 
troduced and will push a bill for the submis- 
sion to a popular vote at the Congressional 
election of 1898 of the following questions: 
'' Shall CongresH at once enact a law providing 
for the immediate free and unlimited coinage 
of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 ? '' and 
** Shall the Constitution of the United States be 
so amended as to provide for the election of 
United States Senators and of the President 
and Vice-President by direct vote of the 
people?*' 

This bill was drafted at the request of the 
President of the N. D, L. L. by W. S. U'B^n, 
of Oregon, 



Tf e Sk>uth Dakota amendment, whose pass- 
age was noted in last Record, is printed in this 
issue with comments ; so is the Nebraska bill, 
with full account of its passage and a portrait 
and sketch of its author. The Washington, 
Oregon, Colorado and Kansas situations are 
described 

A determined fight was made in the Arizona 
Territorial Legislature, and it did pass a Direct 
Legislation bill applying to cities in whi *h at 
the last election a vote between 600 and 1,000 
was cast. Unfortunately this only apph'es to 
the city of Prescott, of which Wm. O. O'Neil 
is the Mayor. He was also in the Legislature 
and drew and pushed this bill. The Referen- 
dum section reads : 

* ' Sec. 8. No ordinance passed by any such 
incorporated city shall become effective until 
it has been published in some newspaper of 

feneral circulation for the period of twenty 
ays. If, during such publication, though, 
there be filed with the City Recorder a written 
protest against the enactment of such ordi- 
nance, s gned by thirty per cent, of the legal 
voters of such city, of which signers at least 
one-half shall be taxpayers of the said city, the 
Common Council snail, within twenty days 
from the date of filing su'^h protest, order a 
special election to be held by the voters of said 
city, at which the sole issue submitted for de- 
cision to the voters shall be the ratification or 
rejection of the proposed ordinance. The 
ballot at such special election shall state the 
official title of the proposed ordinance, and the 
vote shall be *' Yes'' for the ratification of said 
ordinance, or ** No " for its rejection. If a 
majority of the votes is in the affirmative, as 
indicated by '*Tes,'' the ordinance shall go 
into effect as passed by the Common CouDcil. 
If a majority of the votes be in the negative, as 
indicated by '* No," the ordinance shall be re- 
jected and annulled." 

Of course 80 ^ is too high, but this will do as 
a starter. The prospects n xt year are good, 
and Mr. O'Neil writes : ** One of the territo- 
ries is the place to centre your efforts. Every 
bill passed by a territorial legislature requires 
the approval of Congress. In the general bill 
drawn by me, this was provided for, and had 
the measure passed, it was my intention to use 
it in bringing the subject before Congress." 

Every State legislature west of the Missis- 
sippi, save perhaps Arkansas and Louisiana,had 
a Direct Legislation measure before it, and so 
did Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and some other States. A 
Michigan correspondent writes : " Our efforts 
in the let^islature have born good fruit.'' 
Several well- attended hearings were given in 
Wisconsin, which were valuable educitionall^. 
In New Jersey an amendment was reported in 
the Senate, but as other amendments were 
passed prior, it is now shut out for five years 
by a cut'iously bad method of amending the 
State constitution. These defeats may seem 
discouraging, but they are really the reverse. 
Direct Legislation is getting known by being 
beaten^ and it« advocates are vrged to intrch 
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duce more and more laws and amendments 
and push to a vote. A Nebraska correspond- 
ent writes: "Considering that this new 
reform idea was first started in Nebraska in 
1892, and that in four short years it has been 
pushed to the front, has found a lodgment 
on the statute books of the State, what may 
not the future have in store for Direct Legis- 
lation ! I believe in ten years, or twelve at 
the outside, it will have supplanted the old 
system in the land of the golden rod and 
sumac." 

NOTES OF THE MOVEMENT. 

The N. D. L. L. has chosen Harry W. 
Nash, of Payson, Arizona ; Rev. A. B. Fran- 
cisco, of Galveston, Texas, and J. W. Logan, 
of Omaha, Nebraska, as Vice-Presidents and 
organizers for their respective States. They 
all are good men, dead in earnest about the 
work. Suggestions are requested for active 
organizers in other States. Local leagues 
have been organized in Hamilton, O., and 
several other places. 

A statement of the growth of the move- 
ment has so crowded out argument for Di- 
rect Legislation from the columns of The 
Record that the editor, at the request of B. 
O. Flowers and F. U. Adams, editors of The 
New Time, will begin, in the July issue of that 
magazine, a series of short articles,taklng up 
one argument for Direct Legislation at one 
time. E^ch article will be prefaced by four 
or five short, crisp opinions on Direct Legis- 
lation from prominent people with a portrait 
attached. The July article will be on " The 
Fundamental Political Argument for Direct 
Legislation," and it will be prefaced by 
opinions and portraits of Senator Pettigrew, 
Miss Francis Willard, Congressman McEwan, 
President Gates, of Iowa College, and Gover- 
nor J. R. Rogers. When the articles are 
finished they will be published as a book. 
This magazine is published monthly in 
Chicago by Chas. B. Kerr & Co., at $1.00 a 
year, and arrangements have been made to 
club with The Record for the price of the 
monthly— a dollar a year. The editor also 
had an article on it in the May Arena. 

So many papers are now taking it up that 
it is hard to keep track of them, but one 
article needs notice. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
editor of The London (England) Speda^or had 
an article in the April Cosmopolis (not Cosmo- 
politan) entitled, **A Poll of the People," 
which every friend of Direct Legislation 
should read. He makes the astounding, but 
very clear statement, that in England in 1895 
** the official ballot issued from the Conserva- 
tive offices to explain and emumerate the 
items of the party program placed the Re- 
ferendum third on the list of Unionist aims. 
A firm Imperial policy comes first. Then 
follows a strong navy. Third comes the Re- 
ferendum." 

A long article on the very significant Re- 
ferendum in Switzerland on Feb. 28th last 
on a Federal Bank has been crowded out of 
their issue as well as some other matter. 
Lack of fimds alone prevents enlarging Thb 



Recx)RD. It has been officially endorsed by 
the Michigan Direct Legislation League and 
other leagues are invited to endorse it. 



TO ARMS. 

A Suggestion by Hon, Thomas McEwan, 
Jr., M. a 

The guns have been spiked in every direc- 
tion in Congress. I am anxious, however, 
that your readers should know that I am an 
earnest advocate of D. L. My own judgnnent 
is that there is but one way to bring about 
this great and urgent reform, and that is by 
agitation in all parts of the country simul- 
taneously with the West. 

If one earnest believer in it in each county 
were to form a club with a meeting place in 
his house, or in some place that would not 
cost anything, and gather about him a 
membership of even three or four, I believe 
it would be very effective. 

Think what an effect the mere statement 
of c4ubs in every county in the United States 
would have upon the minds of the public 



SOUTH DAKOTA D. L. CONSTITU 

TIONAL AMENDMENT. 

This aihiendment has passed both houses of 
the 1896 Legislature, and will go to a referen- 
dum of the people of South Dakota at its next 
general election in the fall of 1898. It was 
introduced by Mr. Benson, of Brown county, 
and passed by a strictly party vote, and to the 
Populists is due the credit of passing it. In 
all probability it will be accepted by the 
people, but friends of Direct Legislation are 
urged to write letters about it to the papers 
of South Dakota, and concentrate their 
effons on educating the people of South 
Dakota; so that they may intelligently 
vote on it. One good way would be to 
make drafts of laws to carry this amendment 
into effect in both State and municipal mat- 
ters and have them printed. If such drafted 
laws are sent to The ReoorD; the editor will 
see that they are given publicity and will 
print the best one in The Record. 

THE AMENDMENT. 

Section 1. (Amendment.) That section 
one of article three of the constitution of the 
State of South Dakota be amended so as to 
read as follows : 

Sec. 2. (Questions submitted.) The legis- 
lative power of the State shall be vested in a 
legislature which shall consist of a senate 
and house of representatives, except that the 
people expressly reserve to themselves the 
right to propose measures, which measures 
the legislature shall enact and submit to a 
vote of the electors of the State, and also the 
right to require that any laws which the leg* 
islature may have enacted shall besubmitt^ 
to a vote of the electors of the State before 
going into effect (except such laws as may be 
necessary for the immediate preservation of 
the public peace^ health or safety or support 
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of the State government and its existing 
public institutions). 

Provided, That not more than five per 
centum of the qualified electors of the State 
shall be required to invoke either the Initia- 
tive or the Referendum. 

This section shall not be construed so as to 
deprive the legislature, or any member there- 
of of the right to propose any measure. The 
veto power of the executive, shall not be 
exercised as to measures referred to a vote of 
the people. This section shall apply to 
municipalities. The enacting clause of all laws 
approved by vote of the electors of the State 
shall be, **beit enacted by the people of 
South Dakota." The legislature shall make 
suitable provisions for carrying into effect 
the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. (Submission.) This amendment shall, 
if agreed to by a majority of the members- 
elect of each house of the legislature, be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people at the next 
general election. 

COMMENT. 

This amendment is short, simple, direct 
and strong. In three points it is more drastic 
and far-reaching than any proposed. It has 
one important error in language and two or 
three omissions which may prove important. 

The error in language is in saying that the 
legislature shall enact and submit measures 
petitioned for by the people. They can pass 
and submit, but they cannot enact and submit, 
as it is the people who enact, as the last 
clause of the same section says. Also the 
legislative power cannot directly submit. 
They can direct the executive to submit, 
but it is the executive that does the submit- 
ting. It would be far better to say that the 
Governor or Secretary of State shall submit. 

One of the unfortimate omissions is that no 
provision is made in case the legislature re- 
fuses to '* enact and submit" a petitioned 
measure. What will happen them ? All 
hope that such a case will never occur. The 
language is mandatory. But legislatures 
fail as well as others, it ought to read that 
if the legislature does not pass the measure, 
then the executive shall submit. If the 
executive did not obey the constitution, it 
would be grounds for impeachment. Also 
suppose the legislature amend the measure 
petitioned for and submit, what happens 
then? An amendment to a measure may 
entirely change its nature. Also what is the 
use of submitting to the people good meas- 
ures which are petitioned for and passed by 
the legislature ? Would it not be well to let 
those go into effect, subject, the same as 
other laws, to a referendary petition. This 
is one of the drastic provisions which seems 
a little unnecessary. 

The second far-reaching provision is that 
"not more than 5 jig " shall be required for 
the Initiative and Referendum, and that is 
verv wise, as in man.v places Direct Legislation 
will be defeated, not by open attack, but by 
making the i)ercentage so high that it will 
not be used. 5 ^ is ample and in State mat- 
ters, it might be wise to make it less. The 



third far-reaching provision is that with one 
sentence it applies Direct Legislation to 
municipalities. Thi6 is very wise. 

The most important omission is that there 
is no provision by which municipalities can 
apply it without recourse to the legislature, 
and the legislature is the only power to 
"make suitable provision for carrying" it 
into effect in State matters. An amendment 
should provide that if the legislature did not 
pass anything or if what passed were unsatis- 
factory, then a suitable minority of the 
people should have the right to propose and 
force to a vote of the people the laws to 
carry this into effect. 

Also it would be well to fix the time in the 
amendments before laws can go into effect, 
and that laws which have once been enacted 
by the people cannot be repealed or altered 
without submission to the people ; and while 
the word "measures" probably includes 
amendments to the constitution, it would be 
wiser to insert it, so as to avoid some future 
judicial interpretation to the contrary. 

But taking it all in all, the amendment, 
while not perfect, is a strong one and a long 
step in the right, direction. It needs addi- 
tions, but very little direct changing, and 
with it, I he additions will come in time. 



HOW THE NEBRASKA LAW WAS 

PASSED. 

By Hon, John O, Yeiser, Member Nebraska 

Legislature. 

Although the principle of Direct Legisla- 
tion is nearer my heart than any other legis- 
lative reform, and, although the bill which 
is now a law in Nebraska was my especial 
pride, I must confess I am unable to see 
exactly how it ever got through. It required 
hard and constant pushing, with much em- 
phasis on the word "constant." 

It never would have passed either branch 
of the Legislature had it not been that it 
emanated from people out of power, who 
demanded it through their labor organiza- 
tions, representatives of which placed a de- 
mand for it in the platform of the People's 
Independent Party when it was young and 
I>owerless. 

This demand of the people through a 
young and vigorous party of independent 
men was, I think, the key-note to the whole 
success. It was the party lash we were able 
to crack. We had the votes on the floor, 
and, that being a fact, the members who 
would dare to vote against a measure giving 
the people a right to "vote yes or no upon 
every law by which they are to be govern^ " 
would, in doing so, violate his pledge, and, 
upon returning to the common people that 
elected him, invite political ostracism. 

One thing which aided materially was the 
little volimie entitled, " Direct Legislation," 
by that prince of reformers, J. W. Sullivan. 
This book was distributed to every member 
of the House and Senate, with the deliberate 
intention ol biasing the mind of each 
member in favor of a pure democracy. If it 
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had not been for a lack of funds they would 
have been furnished "In Hell and the Way 
Out." And had the House delayed in pass- 
ing the bill, I should have been tempted in 
some way to have gotten each Populist ** In 
Hell " anyhow, and other hot arguments to 
spur them up. 
^ The bound volimies of The Direct Legis- 
lation Record were the best field of in- 
formation for argument, and were supple- 
mented by the consular reports from Switzer- 
land and magazine articles referred to in 
"Pool's Index to Periodicals," under the 
heads of * ' Referendum, " ' * Initiative, * ' and 
*' Switzerland or Swiss." 

After passing the bill through the House, 
constant work was required in the Senate — 
some few threats, a little coaxing, and some 
of Job's patience — ^to bring the bill to a 
third reading. It was not done, however, 
until two or three efforts had been made, 
when, on the last day, a motion was made to 
indefinitely postpone all bills which had not 
been previously passed, and an exception, 
naming this bill, was added, which carried, 
and the bill passed, with one vote to spare, 
by the aid of a call of the House. 

J regret to say that in the Nebraska Legis- 
ture the question was partisan, every Re- 
publican member opposing the measure, al- 
though the Republican platforms— neither 
State nor national — condemns or criticises 
Direct Legislation by the people. The 
reason they did it is unexplainable. 

THE NEBRASKA D. L. BILL FOR 
MUNICIPALITIES. 

Introduced at the Request of John O, Yet set by 
A, E, Sheldon^ of Dawes County, and 
Passed by the Legislature of iSgj^ and 
Signed by Governor Holcomb, 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska : 

(THE INITATIVE.) 

Section i. The right to propose ordinances 
for the government of any city, or other muni- 
cipal subdivition of the State of Nebraska shall, 
in addition to being exercised by the ma^or 
and city council of such city or the governing 
authorities of such other municipal snbdivisions 
of this State, be vested in the voters thereof as 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. The word " ordinance " where used 
in this act shall mean and include ordinances, 
orders, resolves, agreements, contracts and any 
measure which is within the power of the 
legislative authorities of such city or other 
municipal subdivision of the State to enact or 
give the force and effect of law. The word 
I'city ' where used in this act shall mean and 
include city, county, village, town, school dis- 
trict or any other municipal subdivision of this 
State. The phrase ** mayor and city council •* 
or "city council " where used in this act shall 
mean and include the legislative authority of 
any such city, county, village, town, school dis- 
trict or other municipal subdivision of this 
State. The word " voters " where used in this 
act shall mean persons who are qualified tp 



vote for the respective legislative authorities of 
the jurisdiction governed or to be governed by 
any such ordinance sought to be enacted, 
altered or repealed by such persons. 

Sec. 3. Such proposal shall be written or 
printed and shall contain the full text of the 
proposed ordinance,and, to be mandatory, shall 
be signed by at least fifteen per cent, of the 
voters of such city making the same, and shall 
state after each signature the residence, with 
street and number, or if not able to designate 
residence in that way, it shall be designated by 
the number of the farm or tract of land where 
petitioners reside. At least ten of the persons 
signing the same shall make oath before a com- 
petent officer that they are themselves duly 
q^ualified voters residing as stated after their 
signatures attached to such proposal and that 
thev believe all the other persons who signed 
such proposal are also duly qualified voters,and 
that they believe all the signatures thereto at- 
tached to be genuine. Such proposal to be filed 
with the clerk of such city. 

Sec. 4. If twenty per cent of the voters of 
such city shall request in such proiK>sal that the 
ordinance therein proposed shall be submitted 
to the voters of such city to be voted on at a 
special election, the clerk of such city shall 
cause the same to be submitted at a special 
election to be called as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. The clerk of any such city aforesaid 
shall cause proposals, in which request for 
special election is not made, to be submitted to 
a direct vote of the voters of such city at the 
first regular election held after the expiration 
of thirty days from the filing of such proposal. 

Sec. 6. When a reqnest for a special elec- 
tion is included in such proposal, sij^ned by the 
proper number of voters, the clerk aforesaid 
shall cause to be submitted to a direct vote of 
the voters of such a city at a special election 
which shall be called by him not less than 
thirty nor more than sixty da3rs from the filing 
of such proposal. 

Sec 7. If the mayor and city council be 
convened before such proposed ordinance can 
be legally submitted to a direct vote of the 
voters, the clerk aforesaid shall forthwith pre- 
sent to such body a certified copv of the pro- 
posed ordinance, and the demand for the sub- 
mission of the same on file in his office, to- 
gether with a statement of the number of signa- 
tures appended thereto, and thereupon such 
proposed ordinance shall take prec^ence in 
such body over all ordinances introduced by 
members thereof. And if such proposed ordi- 
nance is not made law by such mayor and city 
council within thirty days from the filing of the 
same with such clerk, the said clerk shall sub- 
mit the same to the voters according to the 
provisions of this act 

Sec. 8. If the mayor and city council shall 
alter or amend, before enacting the same, any 
ordinance submitted to it nnder the provisions 
of the preceding sections, then the ordinance 
proposed and the ordinance as altered or 
amended by such body shall both be submitted 
to a direct vote of the voters under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sec. 9. The ordinance as proposed by the 
voters shall be set forth on the ballot by its 
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title, and shall be designated *' as presented by 
Petition Form A ;** the ordinance as altered or 
amended by the mayor and city council shall 
be set forth by its title and shall be designated 
"as amended by (legislative authority) Form 
B ;'* below shall be added the statements : 
" I vote for Form A " ( 

" I vote for Form B " ( 

"I vote against both'* ( 

Sec. 10. If the ordinance as proposed by 
the voters and the ordinance as amended and 
passed by the city council shall together re- 
ceive a majority of the votes cast on the ques- 
tion, the one receiving a majoritv of the 
afBrmative votes shall become law and the other 
be deemed to have been rejected ; if a majoritv 
of the votes cast are against both, both shall 
be rejected. 

Sec II. If there is but one proposal sub- 
mitted, the ballot shall be so printed as to give 
each voter a clear opportunity to designate b^ 
a cross (X) in the parenthesis at the right, his 
answer, "Yes*' or "No*' as approving or re- 
jecting the same. 

(REFERENDUM.) 

Sec 12. No ordinance for the government 
of any city aforesaid in this State, except as 
hereinafter provided, shall go into effect until 
thirty days after the passage of the same. 

Sec. 13. The voters of such cit]^ may, within 
the said thirty days, file a petition with the 
clerk thereof, requiring him to submit such 
ordinance to a vote of the voters of such city 
for their rejection or approval, as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 14. Such petition shall be written or 
printed, and to be mandatory shall be signed 
by at least fifteen per cent, of the voters 
of such city. It shall contain the title of 
such ordinance, or some sufficient description 
of the same. In other respects it shall be in 
manner and form as prescribed in section 
three of this act. 

Sec. 15. If twenty per cent, of the voters 
of such city shall reouest in such petition that 
such ordinance shall be submitted to the voters 
of such city, to be voted on at a special elec- 
tion, the clerk aforesaid shall cause the same 
to be submitted at a special election, to be 
called by him not less than fifteen nor more 
than twenty days from the filing of such 
petition. 

Sec. 16 When such petition does not re- 
quest that such ordinance be submitted to the 
voters at a special election, the clerk of such 
city shall cause the same to be submitted to the 
voters of such city at the first regular election 
held after the expiration of fifteen days from 
the filing of such petition, and shall cause the 
same to be placed upon the official ballots to 
be used at such election. 

Sec 17. Such ordinances submitted to the 
voters under the six preceding sections shall 
noteo into effect unless approved by a majority 
of the votes cast for and against the same. 

Sec 18. All ordinances relating to the 
immediate preservation of public peace or 
health or items ot appropriation of money for 
current expenses of the several departments of 
such city, which do not exceed the correspond- 



ing appropriations of the preceding year, shall, 
by a unanimous yea and nay vote of such city 
council and the approval of the mayor, be 
deemed to be urgent ordinances, to which 
sections twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, six- 
teen and seventeen of this act shall not apply. 

Sec. 19. The mayor and city council shall 
have no power to enact a law which shall in 
any manner alter, modify, repair or render 
nugatory ordinances which have been enacted 
by a direct vote of the voters of such city 
under the provisions of this act, except b}r a 
yea and nay vote of two-thirds of the city 
council ; provided^ however, that no such vote 
shall be taken within one year from the time 
of its enactment 

Sec 2a The mayor and city council may 
at any time, by resolution, provide for the sub- 
mission to a direct vote of the voters of any 
measure introduced in it, pending before it, 
enacted by it, or enacted by the voters under 
this act, and may provide in such resolution 
that the same shall be submitted at a special 
election or the next annual election ; and 
immediately upon the passage of any such reso* 
lution for submission the clerk aforesaid shall 
cause such measure to be submitted to a direct 
vote of the voters, at the time specified there- 
in, in manner provided in this act for submis- 
sion of measures upon proposals and petitions 
filed by voters, the same to become a law if 
approved by a majority of the votes cast for 
and against the same. 

Sec. 21. Meetings of the voters under the 
provisions of this act either at a special elec- 
tion or a regular annual election shall be called 
by the clerk of the city. He shall cause notice 
of every such meeting to be printed in one or 
more newspapers published in such city, and 
also in the office of the clerk and three or 
more conspicuous places in such city at least 
thirty days prior to such election. The cleik 
shall cause copies of said ordinances so referred 
to be printed in pamphlet form and furnish the 
same to the voters of said city upon their appli- 
cation or order. Such notice provided in this 
section should designate where such copies may 
be obtained. 

Sec. 22. All ballots for use in special elec- 
tions under this act shall be prepared and fur- 
nished by the clerk of such city, and shall be in 
form the same as provided by law for election 
of the mayor and city council of such city. 
When ordinances under this act are submitted 
to the voters at a regular annual election they 
shall be placed upon the official ballot as here- 
in before provided. 

Sec. 23. Whoever knowingly or willfnlly 
makes a false affidavit or takes a false oath or 
signs a false certificate regarding the qualifica- 
tions of any person to sign proposals or petitions 
under this act shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding three hundred dollars, or by impris- 
onment in jail not exceeding one year, or by 
both fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 24. Whoever falsely makes or willfully 
destroys a certificate of proposal or petition or 
any part thereof, or signs another person's name 
thereto, or si^ns or files any certificate of pro- 
posal or petition knowing the same or any part 
thereof to be falsely made, or suppresses any 
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certificate of proposal or petition or any part 
thereof which has been duly filed, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars or by imprisonment in jail not exceed- 
ing oue year, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Sec. 25. Whoever signs any proposal or 
petition under this act, knowing that be is not 
a qualified voter in the place where said propo- 
sal or petition is made, or who aids or abets 
any other person in doing any of the acts above 
mentioned, or whoever bribes or gives or pays 
any money or thing of value to any person 
directly or indirectl3r to induce him to sign 
said proposal or petition, shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding three hundred dollars or by 
imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding 
one year, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 26. Any clerk of such city, county, 
town or school district or other municipal sub- 
division of the State of Nebraska who fails, 
neglects or refuses to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding five thousand dollurs. 

Sec. 27. The provisions of the statutes of 
this State relating to election officers, voting 
places, election apparatus and blanks, pre- 
paration and form of ballots, information to 
voters, delivery of ballots, calling of elections, 
conduct of elections, manner of voting, count- 
ing of votes, records and certificates of election 
and recounts of votes so far as applicable, shall 
apply to voting on ordinances by the voters 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 28. Form or proposal under sections 
three and four and other sections of this act 
providing for the Initiative is recommended: 
To the Clerk of the 

The undersigned voters do 

hereby request that the following proposed 

ordinance be presented to the of 

this and if not enacted therein 

that the same shall be submitted to the voters 

of this at the next general election 

(or if a special or subsequent general election 
state it) for rejection or approval : *' An ordi- 
nance,*' etc., "Be it ordered,'' etc. 
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Sec. 29. The following form of petition 
under sections twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen and following sections provid- 
ing for the Referendum is recommended : 

'J o the Clerk 0/ the 

The undersigned voters of the 
of do here- 
by petition that the ordinance of the 

(describe it) passed by the 

(date) be referred to the voters of the 

for rejection or approval. 

(In other respects it should be in manner and 
form as prescribed for petitions under sections 
three and four of this act) 

Sec. 30. This act shall not become operative 



in any city until accepted by the voters thereof. 
The provisions of this act relative to the pro- 
posal of ordinances and submission of the same 
shall apply to the proposal of this act for 
acceptance and submission of the same so 
far as applicable. When accepted in any 
city in accordance with the above provisions, 
this act shall become operative in such city 
from and after the date of such acceptance. 
Provided further that not more than one special 
election shall be called in any one year under 
the provisions of this act unless the petitioners 
for such special election shall deposit with the 
city or village clerk an amouut equal to the ex. 
pense of said election, which amount shall 
be forfeited to said city or municipal subdivision 
in case the said petitioners shall fail to carry 
the proposition which they favor at said elec- 
tion, which propositions they shall concisely 
state in their petition, whether it be a positive 
or negative proposition. 

COMMENTS. 

This bill is so good on its general lines that 
only minor criticisms can be made. The first 
and strongest criticism is that 15 per cent, for 
the petitions and 20 per cent, for an im- 
mediate election are entirely too fai^h. 
These percentages should be not over 5 per 
cent and 10 per cent, and the author of the 
bill agrees with this ; but political exigencies 
forced these high percentages, and probably 
the bill would not have passed without them. 

The second criticism is that there is too much 
detail, and that it would have been better to 
have provided means for the acceptance of the 
principle of D. L. by any municipality, and then 
to have empowered sucn municipality to make 
for itself within certain general lines the laws for 
carrying D. L. into effect in itself. There is the 
objection to this that it would entail a lack of 
uniformity over the State. But this is already 
done in the fact that one city may adopt and 
another reject it. And it is more than connter- 
balanced by the fact that it would be a more 
complete local self government 

There are two or three detail criticisms. Sec- 
tion 3 would be better if it provided that every 
proposal with 100 or under signatures should 
nave one person who makes affidavit, and 
every proposal with over 100 signatures 
should nave two. Many proposals will be 
made on many diflferent sheets of paper. 

It seems as if Sections 4, 5 and 6, and Sec- 
tions 8, 9, 10 and 11. and some other sections, 
might easily be condensed into one section 
about half as long. I am a little shaky about 
the wisdom of the exception in Section 19. 

But take it all and all, it is one of the best 
laws recently drafted, and can be recom- 
mended to the other legislatures to pass. Its 
author and main pusher, John O. Yeiser, of 
Omaha, deserves great credit. 

THE FIGHT FOR DIRRCT LEGIS- 
LATION IN KANSAS. 
By Hon, H. W. Young^ Si<ite Senator. 
The battle for a Direct Legislation con- 
stitutional amendment was fought and lost in 
the Legislature last Winter. It required 
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two-thirds of all the members elected to 
each house to pass the joint resolution sub- 
mi ttin&r the amendment, and the People's 
party had such a majority only in the Senate. 
Had a like majority been available in the 
House, I fear we should not have given as 
good an account of ourselves as we ought. 
As it is, a campaign of education has l^en 
carried on and the Initiative and Refer- 
endum have been kept before the people and 
crystallized in their thought as a principle to 
which the Populist party is indissolubly 
wedded. 

During the first week of the legislative 
session I was aided by Judge Doster, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in 
formulating the amendment upon which we 
made our fight. Its salient points were the 
provision that 15 per cent, of the voters 
might propose a public act and secure a vote 
upon it, or compel the reference of any law 
passed by the Legislature by less than a 
two-thirds majority ; and that after any public 
act had been approved by the people it 
should be the law of the State, anything in 
the Constitution to the contrary. This pro- 
vision seemed to us necessary to take the 
governing power out of the hands of the 
courts, as well as the Legislature, and insure 
the people the opportunity *to govern them- 
selves. Of course, it really meant a revolu- 
tion in the form of our government and the 
ultimate abolition of all written constitutions. 
I expected to meet objections to it at every 
turn, and perhaps to be compelled to abandon 
it, in order to get the amendment through. 
I was, however, surprised to find no opposi- 
tion to it. Indeed, it seemed to strengthen 
rather than weaken the proposition. 

It was referred to the Elections Committee 
—my own committee. Before reporting it 
back to the Senate I asked that a caucus of 
the fusion members be called to consider it. 
There were twenty-nine of us out of a total of 
forty Senators, and all but four of the 
twenty-nine were there. To my surprise, 
speech after speech was made against it. 
Populists taking the groimd that it was im- 
politic to commit themselves to so new and 
untried a scheme and make a campaign two 
years hence on that issue. As the debate 
proceeded, however, it became evident that 
it would be impossible to secure the unani- 
mous support of the party for a resolution 
providing for a constitutional convention, 
and the sentiment changed imtil the vote at 
the close of the caucus showed only two 
Senators against the proposition. 

As we had two more than two-thirds of the 
Senate, I counted confidently on carrying 
the measure through that body without the 
recalcitrants. When it came up for action, 
however, after a short^but very spirited 
debate, which was listened to with almost 
breathless interest by packed galleries and a 
crowd that filled the floor, both these Sen- 
ators voted with us, and we recorded our full 
strength in its favor. 

In the Housejit'hung. undecided until the 
very closing days of the session. Its prin- 
cipal champion there was Speaker Pro Tem. 



Weilep, a Democrat, who was also a bitter 
opponent of the Prohibition law, and who 
fought for the Referendum largely for the 
purpose of securing a resubmission of the 
prohibition amendment to the Constitution. 
During the weeks that it held its place on 
the House calendar propositions were being 
made very frequently to furnish votes enough 
to pass the Initiative and Referendum from 
the Republican side, if our folks would help 
out one measure or another that was not al- 
together commendable. At one time it was 
votes to defeat the Oleomargarine bill that 
were wanted. At another it was a Stock 
Yards bill that they wanted to kill; and 
then, time and again, it was promised that if 
we would give fifteen votes for the purchase 
of an expensive building at Wichita for a 
State Normal School— a job on the face of it 
— ^we should have fifteen votes for the In- 
itiative and Referendum. To all these 
propositions I replied, in the language of 
the Apostle Paul, ** Doing evil that good may 
come, whose damnation is just." 

The passage of the joint resolution might 
have been purchased in some such way, if 
the time for the reconsideration of the 
Normal bill had not expired. As it was, 
when the proposition came up in the House 
its champion, Mr. Weilep, moved to change 
the 15 per cent, to 30. This was done, and 
thus emasculated, it really made little differ- 
ence what became of the measure. It lacked 
about eight votes on formal passage, although 
every Populist present, all the Democrats 
but one, and, I think, two Republicans, voted 
for it. 

Still, the principle daily grows stronger 
with the people, and I look forward to its 
embodiment in our organic law as only a 
question of time. 

The only law enacted during the session 
that materially extended the Referendum 
principle was that providing for public 
ownership of public utilities in cities, which 
reduced the number of votes required to 
carry such a proposition from two-thirds to a 
bare majority. 

It will be interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that the Senate, which adopted the 
Direct Legislation resolution by the required 
two-thirds holds over for four years, wnile a 
new House will be elected before another 
regular session of the Legislature. 

A REVIEW OF THE MICHIGAN 

REFERENDUMS. 
By Hon, Albert M. Toddy Member CkmgreaSf 
of Kalamazoo. 
On the average during the past ten years 
only about 10^ of the ballots cast show any 
vote either way on the various Referendums 
submitted. This is due mostly to two causes: 
First, the vague and indefinite manner in 
which the Referendums are worded on the 
ballots. There have been twenty-nine Ref- 
erendums submitted in Michigan during the 
past twenty years, but there have been but 
two of these intelligently stated, so that the 
voter could tell the meaning of his " Yes " 
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or **No.*' For instance, there have been 
six Referendums relative to the salaries of 
State officers, but with one single exception 
these have been stated on the ballots simply 
** Amendment to Constitution Relative to 
Salary of State Officers." In one case only 
it was stated that the amendment proposed 
an increase, and it was impossible for voters 
to learn, even from the election officers, 
what the purpose of the Referendum was. 
In the year 1887 there was submitted on 
the ballots "Amendment to Constitution 
Relative to the Liquor Traffic." Is was 
widely known that this amendment was for 
prohioition, and it was the chief issue at the 
election, which was a spring election, and at 
which no State officers or Presidential or 
party questions were voted upon, yet a 
vote was cast of 362,917 relative to this Ref- 
erendum, as against the total Presidential 
vote last preceding of 401,186, giving about 
80^ of the entire electoral vote for the Ref- 
erendima. This large vote probably repre- 
sented 99^ of all votes cast at that election, 
and it was because it was thoroughly under- 
stood, was publicly discussed, and was a vital 
question. The amendment was declared lost 
by less than 6,000, but intimidation was 
practiced in the cities by the liquor interest, 
and the returns were also falsified in some 
counties, and a petition by the temperance 
element for a review and investigation of the 
returns was denied by a legislature to please 
the liquor interests. 

Again, in 1894, a Referendum was submitted, 
which was plainly stated, '* Amendment to 
Constitution authorizing inmates of Soldiers' 
Homes to vote where such homes are situ- 
ated. " The vote on this was *' Yes, " 127,758 ; 
**No, "29,607. This was not a Presidential year, 
but the vote for Governor at the same elec- 
tion was 416,980, giving 38^ of the the total 
votes for the Referendum, the vote being 
157,365. The same year another Referendum 
was submitted, requiring foreign-bom 
electors to be citizens of the United States 
or to have declared their intention as such 
two years and six months previous, in order 
to be a qualified elector in this State. Thi^ 
was worded on the ballot simply "Amend- 
ment to Constitution relative to the qualifi- 
cations of electors, " but it must have been 
well understood, because the total vote on 
this Referendum was about the same as on 
the one just mentioned, and it was adopted 
by a majority of 85,551, so that this also, with 
the one just mentioned, indicates that the 
people are generally on the moral and right 
side when the question is not connected with 
party interests. 

In this State the voters have favored 
economy in government and in salaries, but 
voted in favor of an increase in the salaries 
of Circuit Judges twice, when such increase 
seemed for the public good. In the Spring 
election of 1893 a Referendum was submitted 
"Relative to salaries of State officers," its 
purpose being to increase the salaries. The 
returns were forged and the number of votes 
favoring the increase was fraudulently erased 
and changed so that it was reported as 



carried. But on a review by the Supreme 
Court the amendment was declared lost. 

The Referendums submitted in this State 
have not generally been considered party 
measures. 

Some of the Referendums, particularly 
those relating to salaries of State officers, 
have been resubmitted, as either the people 
or the officers interested were not satisfied 
with the former result. 

I think the decision of the people, where 
the votes have been honestly coimted and 
returned, and where the Referendums were 
clearly stated, would, in every case, show a 
majority for good government and advancing* 
the status of citizenship and morality. 

The press appears largely to be swayed by 
corporate interests, and the people have not 
voted often as dictated by the press. 

There should be vigorous measures taken 
compelling the proper authorities to clearly 
set forth the nature of the Referendums 
voted upon, on the ballot, as this is one of 
the chief factors in the question. I know in 
my own case that the nature of these amend- 
ments, which I have only had knowledgfe 
of through the papers, had escaped my 
memory on election day, and I could not al- 
ways find election officers who could inform 
me. This certainly is ' ' criminal negligence" 
on the part of the officers who dictate the 
wording on the ballots. 

VOTING IN MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

According to the liquor regulation law in 
Massachusetts, the question of licensing' 
saloons is submitted to a referendum every 
two or three years in the cities of the State. 
Such a referendum was held on Dec. 15, 
1896. The figures on this vote are interest- 
ing as showing that when the people get 
used to voting on a principle which airectly 
concerns them and have it come up regularly, 
that fewer stay at home or refuse to vote 
than vote for men. This is not alwdys true 
about sporadic or occasional referendums or 
referendums on subjects in which the people 
are not interested. And it has been argued 
from this that fewer people would vote on 
measures than on men ; that it required the 
vividnesss of a personality to interest and 
bring out voters. The figures of this elec- 
tion confute this. 

In the city of Boston there were two ques- 
tions submitted — the license, which received 
39,426 in favor and 26,829 against, or a total of 
66,255, and the question of doing away with 
all sundries for the Common Council and 
paying each member $300 a year salary. This 
latter received 35,246 in favor to 26,703 
against, or a total of 61,949. This total is 
between 4,000 and 5,000 less than the vote on 
the license question, and quite accurately 
gauges the public opinion of the importance 
of the two questions. 

The total vote for Street Commissioner was 
69,802, which is 6,453 less than the license 
referendary vote, or about 90 ^ of it. The 
Boston Herald commenting on this, says : 
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'* The candidates for Street Commissioner 
were at the top of the ballot, while the space 
for marking on the license question was at 
the bottom. Ordinarily, the vote falls oflf in 
the descent of the ballot, but in this instance 
the rule was not followed." 

The average vote cast for Alderman was 
63,547 or 2,708 less than the license referen- 
dary vote or nearly 96 ji of it. 

The average vote for members of the CJom- 
mon Council was just 63,000 or 3,255 less than 
the license referendary vote, or about 95 % 
of it. 

In Lynn, the vote for license was 6,196 and 
against it 3,921, or a total of 10,117 ; and the 
total vote for Mayor was 9,890, or 227 less. 
For School Committee, it was 1, 734 less, or 83 jt 
of it, and for Assessor for three years it was 
2,752 less, or less than three quarters of the 
Uoense vote. 

In Chelsea, the vote on license stood, 2,348 
in favor to 2,580 against, or a total of 4,928. 
The vote for Mayor was 96 ji of this, for 
Alderman was 95 % and for School Commit- 
tee, it was 80 %, 

In Cambridge, the vote for license was 3,872 
and against, 5,753, or a total of 9,625. This 
has been a no-license city for years with large 
majorities against license, and so here, as 
there was no probability of a reversal of a 
settled civic policy, there were 289 more 
votes cast for the mayoralty candidates than 
on the license question, but the average vote 
cast for Alderman was 5,433 or only 57 % of 
the license vote. 

In comparing these votes, one thing is very 
noticeable, that the cleavage on the license 
question did not follow the same lines as 
that on candidates; that is, that many voters 
will follow their party in voting for its candi- 
dates, but are independent when it comes to 
measures. 



THE MUNICIPAL REFERENDUM 
IN TORONTO. 

By F, £. Titus. 

The forty-sixth clause of the conditions an- 
nexed to the agreement between the City of 
Toronto and the Street Rallwav Company 
made Sept. Ist, 1891, provided that no cars 
shall be rim on the Lord's day until a Sunday 
service has been approved of by the citizens 
by a vote taken on the question. 

That agreement was ratified by an act of 
the Legislature of Ontario. 

Subsequently the Legislature provided that 
the submission of the question of Sunday 
service should be in pursuance of a by-law of 
the City Council, which should define the 
character and extent of the proposed ser- 
vice. 

On the 26th of March, 1897, an agreement 
was made between the City and the Railway 
by which the character and extent of the 
proposed service was agreed upon. There- 
upon the by-law was formulated and passed 
the first and second readings before the City 
Council, to be read the thu*d time after ap- 
proved by the popular vote. 



The voting took place on May 15th. The 
total vote for was 16,433 against 15,953. Ma- 
jority 480. Total 32,386. The Toronto Globe 
declared it to be one of the most exciting 
contests that has ever taken place in this city. 
No other election took place at same time. 
At the municipal election in January last 
the total vote was about 22,000. 

The question had been voted on twice be- 
fore. The first time it was defeated by about 
4,000, the second time by 973. This was in 
1895, and the vote was for 13,128 against 
14,101, total 27,229. 

I think it will be acquiesced in generally. 
The antis moved for an injunction to prevent 
the cars running last Sunday, but this ap- 
plication was refused. The Railway Com- 
pany contended that the people having ap- 
proved of the Sunday service, it was not 
necessarv to wait for the third reading of the 
by-law, but they were entitled to run at 
once. The Judge (Ferguson) before whom 
the application was made, held that this con- 
tention was correct. The cars ran last Sun- 
day, and were a great convenience. The 
elements conspired to help the street cars— a 
heav^ rain falling just as the churches were 
dismissed at noon, consequently the cars 
were filled with church-goers. 

There was considerable talk of recount 
and of upsetting the vote on the ground of 
bribery, but I think the objections will be 
allowed to lapse. 

The Toronto Qlobey of May. 17th gives the 
following about this referendum. 

"For weeks the chief, if not the sole, topic 
of conversation apon the streets, in the cIuds, 
the churches, ana even in the household, has 
been the Simday car by-law. The struggle has 
been a severe one. A very great majority of 
the ministers went into the fight with the 
greatest vigor and enthusiasm, and in the 
majority of cases carried the machinery of 
their church organizations with them. The 
other side had a good organization and en- 
joyed the support of many citizens who 
occupy the highest position in the commer- 
cial and social world. Both sides were con- 
fident of victory and made every preparation 
to poll the full vote. That their laudable 
efforts had been eminently successful was 
evident when the ballots were counted. 

** At an early hour on Saturday morning it 
was evident from the busy appearance of the 
streets that there was some unusual excite- 
ment. The streets were crowded with 
vehicles of all kinds, and in front of the var- 
ious committee rooms long lines of carriages 
assembled awaiting orders to bring voters to 
the polls. 

"There were 148 polling stations, and the 
average nimiber of votes polled at each was 
about 220, which gives an average of one for 
every two minutes of the time during which 
the polls were open. Both sides were well 
equipped with scrutineers and other assist- 
ants, and the antis had the benefit of the 
services of a large bicycle brigade by means 
of which constant communication was main- 
tained between headquarters and the various 
polling stations. 
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" An analysis of the vote is chiefly interest- 
ing in the relation which it bears to the 
statements and assertions made upon the 
platform during the campai^. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that in the districts 
where the population is most dense and the 
areas of breathing space per resident is 
smallest, there was a large majority for the 
cars, while in those districts which imme- 
diately surround the public parks and upon 
the lake shore to the west the majority of the 
residents do not want Simday cars.** 

THE MOVEMENT FOR THE MUNIC- 
IPAL REFERENDUM, 

Nothing is more significant of the trend of 
the times than that as soon as the proposed 
charter for Greater New York became public, 
there was at once an outcry that it should be 
submitted to the public. Hon. Abraham 
Hewitt, ex-Mayor of N. Y. said about it : 

" The Croton waterworks scheme was sub- 
mitted to the people, and the rapid transit 
plan was submitted to the people, and I see 
no reason why the same principle should not 
apply to the charter of Greater New York. 

"In a country whose government is 
foimded on popular suffrage, it is unwise to 
impose a government which the people had 
no hand in creating or passing upon. The 
judgment of the people is wiser, in my 
opinion, than the wisest men who ever sat in 
a public commission. I entreat you, gentle- 
men, not to attach your names to any docu- 
ment which, after fair examination and dis- 
cussion, shall be found to have deprived the 
people who were to be governed of the power 
to govern." 

The Chamber of Commerce adopted unani- 
mously a set of resolutions presented by 
Charles Stewart Smith, calling on the Legis- 
lature to pass an amendment which shall 
cause the charter to be submitted to the 
people affected by it before it is finally 
acted upon by the Legislature. 

The Social Reform Club went further and 
said there should be not only a Referendum 
on the Charter but one in the charter. This 
is well expressed by a paragraph from a 
letter by Hon. Edward M. Grout of Brooklyn, 
to the Charter Commission : 

" I have examined with care the published 
preliminary draft to the Greater New York 
charter, prepared by your sub-committee, 
but I find no provision therein which in any 
way provides for municipal ownership of gas 
or electric lighting or of street railroads. I 
take the liberty, therefore, of suggesting 
that, in specifying the powers of the muni- 
cipal assembly of the Greater New York, 
you add a section which will authorize that 
assembly to submit to a popular vote, at any 
time, the provision that the city acquire or 
construct and operate gas or electric light 
works, or street railroads, surface, under- 
ground or elevated, either in whole or in part. ' * 

How it is growinfi^ in other places is shown 
by extracts from a Tetter sent by the Central 
Federation of Labor of Tioy, N. Y., to the 
Conmiittee on Charter. 



" The Central Federation of Troy, rep- 
resenting and on behalf of the residents 
organized workingmen of this city, would 
respectfully urge upon you to insert in the 
new charter the following provisions, to wit: 

**A11 civic franchises, such as lighting, tran- 
sit, etc., hereafter granted, must first be sub- 
mitted to a Referendum vote of the voters of 
Troy. The same principal to apply to the 
extension of present franchises and rights. 

'*A11 present franchises and grants to be 
limited to a duration of thirty years from 
date of adoption of new charter. 

"All expenditures for city improvements, 
exceeding $25,000 to be submitted to popular 
vot<e for ratification. 

" When one-fifth of the total number of the 
legal voters of the city shall present a peti- 
tion properly signed by them to the consti- 
tuted civic authorities asking for a submis- 
sion to popular vote of the questions, " Shall 
the city acquire and operate lighting 
plants, railway plants?" etc., the same 
shall be printed in ballot form and submitted 
to the voters at the next succeeding charter 
election for a **Yes'* and **No" vote, and 
in the event of a majority voting in the afiSlrm- 
ative, the said authorities shall at once 
proceed to put into effect the expressed will 
of the citizens.'' 

IMPRESSION OF LEGISLATIVE 
WORK FROM THE INSIDE. 

By Hon. L, E. Radtr^ Member of Washington 
Legislature, 

Your invitation to write of my impressions of 
the workings of a legislature recall to mind the 
closing lines of a fugitive poem, with a Will 
Carlton rythm to it : 

" He writes from out in Denver, an* the story's 

mighty short ; 
I lost can't tell his mother, it'll crush her poor 

or heart ! 
An' so I reckon, parson, yon might break the 

news to her— 
Bill's in the legislatur', but he doesn't say 

what fur.'» 

To the uninitiated the workings of a legisla- 
ture would seem to be a matter of course— just 
start the thing going and it will run itself. 
Imagine a ^ood business man selecting a corps 
of clerks— m many cases without any regard 
for competency, honesty or experience — all 
more or less unknown to each oUier, and ex- 
pect them to conduct his business successfully ! 
Add to this the further fact that said business 
man should demand that two years' work must 
be done in sixty or ninety days, with no power 
to annul or change the work done, and yon 
have a sample of the average legislature. Can- 
didly, what can the people expect from the 
'* workings " of such a boay ? 

The first ten days of a legislative session are 
consumed in organization, introducing bills, 
waiting for them to be printed and placM npon 
the desks of members, preparatory to enter- 
ing upon their consideration. Then nstlallv 
follows a senatorial fight, which is the most 
demoralizing feature of any session, absorbing 
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the entire attention of the members, cormpting 
many and preparing them to be ready and active 
tools of the hordes of lobbyists infesting the 
capitol. Often times committees have been ap- 
pointed for senatorial purposes, and not for 
efficient and rapid le^lative work. During the 
senatorial fight it is difficult to secure full 
committee meetings, much less to secure intel- 
ligent action on measures in either of the legis- 
lative bodies. 

Legislation— -the true business of a legis- 
lature — has thus ''gone glimmering*' for 
more than half of the session. Scarcely 
a bill has gone to third reading and final 
passage in either house. Indeed, I believe 
I will not err when I say that fully two- 
thirds of the bills of a session are passe 1 during 
the last two weeks. The haste consequent 
upon the desire of the members to see various 
pet measures become laws, and the persistent 
activity on the part of the lobby in the interest 
of corporations and classes, make these closing 
days of the session the most interesting and 
dangerous. This period is the most trjring, 
also, to the honest-intentioned and watchful 
legislator, who is endeavoring to guard that 
great army of constituents who are unrepre- 
sented in the " third house.'' Had such a man 
numberless eyes, ears and tongues, and a brain 
capacity beyond any yet known, he would have 
need of them all in order to successfully com- 
bat all the schemes for robbery and plunder 
that are hatched in the lobby's incubator dur- 
ing these closing hours. 

Here is the condition — it is not a theory". 
Work is done on the electrical plan— the ** rail- 
roading * is now entirely too slow. Bill after 
bill is hurried through with barely an oppor- 
tunity to read the title as you turn the leaves of 
your files. Efforts to check such hasty work 
are futile, for the necessary trades have been 
arranged and the deals made, and the '*you 
support my bill and I'll vote for yours ** process 
goes merrily on« Along with this helter-skelter 
game goes numerous conference committees. 
Picture to yourself a small room, illy ventilated, 
with ten or twenty men therein, full of \he 
fumes of smoke and bourbon, and there you 
have a sample of the average le^slative 
machinery. Here is where bills involving per- 
haps millions of dollars are passed upon. Is it 
any wonder our legislatures are a failure ? 

What is the remedy ? Make the fireside the 
court of final resort, lop off one branch of the 
legislature, reduce the niimber of members of 
the remaining body to not more than 25 or 50, 
according to the size of the State, pay the mem- 
bers by the year and make the session con- 
«tinuous. When the people have power to pass 
upon all legislation a large body is unneces- 
sary, besides a small body can work more 
rapidly. Giving all their time to the work, it 
would enable legislators to consider all matters 
with proper care and permit them to make a 
special study of their work. They could in- 
vestigate the laws of other States and other 
nations, and apply such as would prove bene- 
ficial to their own commonwealth. Better and 
more capable men would occupy seats in our 
legislative bodies, and length of service would 
be considered an advantage to the people. 



hence men of experience would be found there. 
Give us these changes and the ** workings of a 
legislature " would not be so slovenly and so 
unproductive of good results. 

By Hon. Persifor M. Cooke, Member 
Colorado Legislature. 

The almost obsequiousness of State officials 
and the fear among those benefiting by 
present conditions early showed me what 
was the position that the Legislature oc- 
cupied. Before we finished, both classes 
proved that they knew how to care for their 
own. And th 9 strange thing was the ease 
with which they succeeded by appealing to 
party prejudices, to the selfishness of men or 
friendship to individuals or fear of offend- 
ing certain interests. 

I think that there are too many ** checks " 
on legislation. There for the alleged purpose 
of preventing vicious hasty legislation, they 
equally operate to prevent gooa, and in these 
days of the public school and newspapers, 
freedom to act is of more importance than 
checks. If the people's representatives be- 
tray them, have it so there is no question 
about the responsibility, and let the people 
at them. 

Two houses is a mistake. Legislation by 
one is constantly hampered by allegations by 
interested parties of what the other will do 
or not do, jealousies between the two pro- 
moted, a bill which passes one house goes to 
the other, and is apt to be there neglected, 
because the members are only interested in 
their own. 

By the time a bill has filtered through one 
house it's pretty well sized up, but some 
measures were snaked through one without 
change on the plea that they would be made 
right in the other. This tends to lessen the 
sense of responsibility. 

The veto power to-day is in the wrong 
place. It is hard to get away from the one- 
good-man-to-protect-us idea, instead of ac- 
customing the people to care for themselves. 
The Governor is surrounded in the privacy 
of his office with the public knows not what 
influence, and if he does right it is indeed to 
be wondered at. 

Some committees have too much work and 
others have nothing to do, and so measures 
are delayed ; some are held back willfully ; 
some are delayed through the paid services 
of a clerk ; then some are advanced or re- 
tarded on the calendar. The chief trouble is 
that usually a bill for the general good gets 
a **God bless you " from citizens, while the 

grivate interests, whose hands are to be 
olden from picking and stealing, will come 
up and work against it by fair means and 
foul. 

Then, almost every legislator is new at his 
business and has his experience to gain, and 
that takes most of the session ; no amount of 
urging would induce application to work in 
the first ten weeks, and during the last three 
it was of little avail. 

We are paid a per diem and the session 
limited to ninety days. This limiting the 
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session is a firstrclass way to prevent legis- 
lation. If the pay were so muoh per term 
and the Legislature were to sit at its own 
expense after the ninety days, they would 
accomplish better work, and yet not sit too 
long. Now, in the last days much bad legis- 
lation is rushed through and the good pre- 
vented. 

I believe that we must have the Refer- 
endimi, that the people may, in sober second 
thought, sit in judgment on the action of 
their representatives ; that the government 
may be carried on in each case by the con- 
sent of the governed, and in the Initiative to 
compel imwilling servants to act, and in both 
as the only means whereby public opinion 
may really express itself, or may be truly 
ascertained. 

By Hon. W. S. U'Ren, Member of the 
Oregon Legislature. 

Our Oregon Legislature failed to organize 
because of vices that are an inseparable part 
of the system of government by a political 
party. 

The minority in a partisan legislative body 
has no rights. The party or faction that 
elects the Speaker has absolute power. The 
minority cannot obtain a hearing for any bill 
or resolution, nor even get one reported 
from a committee, except as a favor — never 
as a matter of right and justice. 

The minority has no appeal to the people 
on the merits of any measure, but is ab^ 
lutely at the mercy of a partisan majority, 
which desires, first and above all things, the 
destruction of the opposing party and the 
defeat of its important measures, regardless 
of their merits. 

Therefore, every possible effort is put 
forth by every faction in our legislatures to 
elect the Speaker ; not because that insures 
passage of their bills, but because it does 
promise them consideration in committee or 
before the House. Our experience in 
Oregon last Winter was the logical result of 
the system of lawmaking by a party. 

In the House of Representatives were 
twenty-eight Mitchell Republicans, one 
Mitchell Democrat and one Independent 
Republican — just one-half the members. On 
the other side were thirteen Populists, three 
Union Bi-Metallists, three Democrats, four 
Free Silver Republicans and seven Gold 
Standard Republicans— five minorities com- 
bined, being just half the members of the 
House. This combination was possible ; first, 
because the minority has no rights ; second, 
because of the dislike and distrust felt by 
these Republicans for John H. Mitchell, can- 
didate to succeed himself as United States 
Senator. Either half could have forced the 
other half to help organize at any time, but 
neither dared to do so, for fear the other 
would by some trick or scheme elect the 
Speaker and control the House. 

The Populists offered to assist either 
faction of the Republicans in the election of 
a Republican Speaker satisfactory to the 
Popmists, if they were assured of the passage 



through the House of two bills providing for 
registration of voters and for representation 
for the three parties on boards of election, 
and amendment to the Constitution for the 
Initiative and Optional Referendimi, 

If a reasonable nimiber of voters could by 
petition have compelled the submission of 
these measures to all the people at the ballot 
box, the Populists would have taken chances 
on any Speaker rather than to refuse to 
organize. With such a direct power of 
appeal to the people on any particular 
measure, the majority would not seek to pre- 
vent the legislative consideration of any 
measure on its merits, either by pigeon- 
holing the bill or denying a hearing to its 
advocates. 

Therefore, such a hold-up of a legislative 
body would be impossible in a State having 
the Initiative and Referendum in operation. 

This would have been impossible also 
without the election of a United States 
Senator by the Legislature, because neither 
of the Republican factions would probably 
have alli^ itself with the Populists if there 
had been harmony among them on the Sena- 
torial question. 

It seems to me that our recent experience 
is only another example of the failure of 
representative government — a very valuable 
object lesson, showing the need of election 
by the people, not only of all important 
officials, but also — when demanded by a 
reasonable number of voters — a yes and no 
vote by the people at the ballot-box on any 
act of those officials. 

More power in the hands of all the voters 
and less power in the hands of the officers. 

EUROPEAN NOTES. 
By /. W. SuUivan. 

In the trip to Europe which I have just 
made, I made no systematic inquiries as to 
Direct Legislation. I had other work to do. 
But I happened on some significant points 
regarding the subject, which I herewith give 
to the readers of The Reoord. 

The British Trade-Union Ck>ngTe8S con- 
sidered about eighty resolutions. Before 
they were entered in the progranune these 
resolutions, most of which had been sent in 
from the different unions, were printed by 
the central committee and distributed to all 
the local unions. Some of the latter bodies 
amended a few of them, and many instructed 
their delegates how they should vote on 
certain of them, such as those either of gen- 
eral interest or of particular interest to any 
one trade. All the resolutions were back in 
the hands of the central committee two weeks 
before the Congress met. The Congress 
itself had no power to amend a resolution. 
It was obliged either to reject it or accept it 
as it had been returned from the local unions. 
Here was a form of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum practiced by more than a million 
men. 

Voting on important measures is common 
in practically all the British unions. A few 
years ago the members would say of a 
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measure: ''It has eone to a membership 
vote." Now they oEen say : ** It has gone to 
the Referendimi. ' The word Referendum is 
becoming familiar to the general mind. 

The feeling in favor of the Referendum in 
England is, though indefinite, widespread. 
Some magazine articles on the .subject have 
been published, some of the newspapers keep 
the idea before the public, and two or three 
pamphlets calling for its adoption have been 
issued. But there is no organized movement 
in its support, and the lack of exact in- 
formation regarding it among the reformers 
was notable. 

In France I found a Direct Legislation 
League at work. Every Frenchman not a 
supporter of the old conservative parties is a 
** Socialist '* or an ** Anarchist. " As a matter 
of fact, the ^-reater part of the political work 
of the ** Socialists " is either to achieve what 
we already have in the United States or to 
oppose the movements of the administration. 
Two of the Socialist parties of Paris — there 
are five in all — have Direct Legislation as 
one of their planks. The two parties number 
at least 50,000 men. The head of the Direct 
Legislation League in France is M. Edouard 
Vaillant, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He is well informed on the 
subiect, and is earnest, energetic and hox>e- 
ful in his support of the principles involved. 

In Switzerland two referendary votes 
recently taken will illustrate the wisdom of 
the people and the facility with which they 
can settle public questions. In the Fall of 
1895 the Swiss Congress passed, by a large 
majority in both houses, a law which 
centralized the control of the army. As the 
law had stood previously, each canton con- 
trolled its own troops, in time of peace, in 
many respects. The lawmakers believed 
there would be little or no opposition to the 
change they proposed making. But their con- 
stitutionalamendmentwent before the people, 
and at the polls November 3, '95, it was re- 
jected: No, 269,751 votes; Yes, 197,178. Thus 
again was the will of the people asserted in 
favor of home rule. 

The second vote alluded to was taken last 
July in the city of St. Gall. It put an end to 
an experiment of mingled municipal charity 
and class insurance. In the Summer of 1894, 
after a long discussion of the question, the 
City Council decided to submit to the people 
a scheme providing for weekly payments to 
the unemployed of the city from a fund main- 
tained in part by the city municipality and in 
part by the poorest of its working classes. 
The scheme was adopted by the Referendum 
in '95. It obliged all the male workers who 
earned 5 francs ($1) or less a day to pay a 
certain sum — ^not more than six cents a week 
—to insure themselves against pauperism 
when out of work. It went into operation on 
July 1, 1895. That is, the obligation to pay 
dues then began. The payment of the in- 
surance began January 1, 1896. It lasted just 
six months. Then the people suppressed 
the whole thing by another referendary vote. 
In a population of 31,000 the total number of 
workers who earned 5 francs a dayjor less 
tum^ out to be 4,220. Of.'these'.2,615 were 



Swiss citizens and 1,605 were foreigners, 30 
per cent, thus being shown to be men at- 
tracted to Switzerland by the higher wages 
paid there than in their own country. An 
other classification of the 4,220 inbured pre- 
sented this comparison : Number * 'domiciled" 
in St. Gall, 2,102 ; number not in the cai>ton 
long enough to gain a legal residence, 2,118 ; 
that is, the majority of these poorest workers 
were of the floating population. 

In the six months— January 1 to July, 1, 
*96 — 430 of the insured declared themselves 
out of work ; that is, about 10 per cent, of the 
whole number of this 430, 205 were day 
laborers. The skilled trades ran : Carpenters, 
11 ; cabinet makers, 8 ; tailors, 7 ; shoemakers, 
7 ; bookbinders, 6 ; bakers^ 5, etc. Printers 
were exempted from the law, even those who 
earned less than 5 francs a day, as the typo- 
graphical union has its own out-of-work 

Of the 430 unemployed 67 drew no money, 
some of them finding work immediately and 
others not having observed all the require- 
ments of the law. Of the 363 who drew insur- 
ance, 77 took it for the whole term permissi- 
ble, 60 days. Exactly 100 drew for 19 days or 
less. The rest drew from 19 to 60 days. The 
average amount drawn was about $11, the 
highest, $26, the least, $1.80. The receipts 
for the fimd were : Dues paid by the insured, 
21,674f.; municipal subsidy, 4,000 francs; 
interest, etc., Ill francs. Total, 25,787 francs. 
Expenses : Sums paid the insured, 23,504 
francs. So the scheme was not a financial 
failure. Then, why did it go down ? Here 
are the reasons : It is to be observed 
that only 10 per cent, of the insured found 
themselves obliged to have recourse to the 
fund. This 10 per cent, included many, if not 
most, of the sort of men who always will be 
in need. They were the mentally and 
morally and physically weak. Why should 
the rest of the working classes be forced by 
law to maintain them ? Ought they not be a 
burden, if a burden at all, on the whole 
community ? 

The large majority of the St. Gall wage- 
workers felt that they need not fear being 
out of work for so long a time as to drive 
them to ask for public aid. The qualified 
and industrious workers are fully self-sup- 
porting. In France trades know no slack 
seasons. 

Difficulty was found in collecting the dues. 
The poorest and the idlest were usually in 
arrears. But they were on hand to draw the 
full amount of their insurance as soon as the 
law let them touch it. As long as their right 
to draw lasted they refused work. 

With this experience before their eyes, 
the majority of the citizens of St. Gall— the 
wage earners— voted November 8, 1896, the 
abolition of the out-of-work insurance. 



The Legislatures are passiDe, and in many oases 
have passed, out of the hands of the people, and 
are now regularly bought up by money furnished 
by the corporations to a <*bo8s," who undertakes 
to procure such legislation ana to prevent such 
legislation as they desire, and who renders no ao- 
couat.— ^; Y. ffv^ing Post, 
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BOOK REVIEW. 

" President John Smith,** by P. IT. Adams, pub- 
lished by Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, at 10 
cents, is a recently issued book of 290 pages of 
closely written reform matter, thrown into a 
story which is at times very vivid. If it was half 
ivs long it would be twice as effective. As it is, it 
is a strong book and well worth reading. 

The first half of the book was written three or 
four years ago, right after the World*s Pair, and, 
with the exception of the first chapter, it is an 
economic treatise on the industrial and political 
conditions leading up our times. The last half deals 
with the election of John Smith to the Presidency 
in 1900 and the wonderful events of those years, 
though in the midst of it are a series of essays on 
different phases of economics, which are called 
the speeches of John Smith before his election. 
These are admirablv written, show a keen insight 
and strong grasp of the situation, but they are not 
speeches, and they are one of tne things which 
make the movement of the book drag. 

While the words •'Direct Legislation** and " In- 
itiative and Referendum *' are not used hardly a 
single time, the whole book is permeated by the 
spirit of Direct Legislation. In many places the 
words " rights of the majority " are used as 
synonymous with ** Direct Legislation,** and the 
last sentence in the book, which sums up the work 
of the two Presidential terms of John Smitn. is 
''The rights of the majority of the people shall no 
longer to abridged.** 

This short review of a strong book cannot be 
better closed than by a few extracts, almost taken 
at random, from the speeches of John Smith, 
which presumably express the best thought of the 
writer: 

"The burdens which now rest upon the country 
can never be removed until the people are given a 
voice in the management of tneir political 
affaira** 

'' Rei)resentative government is a failure. It is. 
wrone in pnnciple and criminal in practice. It 
should have been repudiated fifty years ago when 
its defects were discovered. * * * A 
representative government is one in which a 
number of people delegate to one of their number, 
or to several, the power to pass laws and transact 
business m which all are Interested. The men they 
select as representatives are also interested. The 
theory is that the best men will be selected. In 
practice, it doe!> not come to pass.*' 

"The history of State legislatures and city 
councils in this country is a history of revolting 
and openly paraded corruption. ♦ ♦ * 
The record IS a shame to civilization, and the peo- 
ple should have wiped out the iniquitous system a 
generation ago.** 

"The people should not be compelled to sur- 
render their rights to a representative. It may 
be policy to transact certain routine work by 
a representative body, but on all laws, issues and 
large exp;'nditures, in which the whole people are 
interested, and by which they must be governed, 
the people should cast the vote yes or no. ♦ ♦ * 
There should be no higher authority than the 
people.** 

USING SAME MEANS,THOUGH FAR 
APART. 
WASHINGTON. 

From Hie Seattle (Wash.) Daily Times. 
Assemblyman Way also secured the passage of 
an act providing for voting on a constitutional 
amendmeqt at Uie next general election relative 



to what is known as local option in taxation. This 
amendment provides that it shall be optional with 
each municipal corporation in the State to fix and 
determine by majority vote of the qualified electors 
voting thereon the class or classes of property 
upon which taxes for municipal purposes shall be 
levied, which tax shall be uniform as to persons 
and class. 

The object of this amendment is to enable 
cities like Seattle to exempt manufacturing enter- 
prises, if tbey so desire, and the passage of this 
bill and the large exemptions in the revenue laws 
are great victories for Mr. Way and the single 
taxers. 

NEW ZEALAND. 
Froni the Indtistridl Banner. 

A short time since we announced the passage by 
the New Zealand Parliament of a bill to give 
municipalities the option of taxing land vulues 
only in raising the local revenues. Cities are ex- 
cluded from the operation of this measure. 

News now comes from New Zealand, through 
the San Prancisco Star^ of a movement m 
Tauran^a county to give to the law in question 
local effects in that county. A ** demand for 
poll,** as it is called, had on the I9th of January 
been signed by 15 per cent, of the voters, and in 
one of the three ridings of the county by a ma- 
jority. As the present mode of local taxation in 
New Zealand is like our own, and as the demand 
for a poll is being promoted by single taxers, the 
reasonable expectation from this news is that the 
county will adopt the method of taxing land 
values irrespective of improvements, exempting 
both personal property and improvements. 

WE ARE COMING. 

, We are coming, we, the people, 
Rising in our conscious power ; 

Many ages have we waited, 
Hungered, thirsted for this hour; 

For the tyrant and oppressor 
In our presence soon shall cower. 

We are coming, we, the people, 
We. the outcast and oppressed, 

We, tne scorned of all the nations, 
Coming on from East and West, 

North and South, the wide world over, 
Like the sea which knows no rest. 

We are coming to our kingdom, 

Pressing on to claim our own : 
We shall rear the ** golden city **— 

This our task, and ours alone ; 
Yes, the stone so long neglected 

Shall become its corner stone. 

Yes, the time has come for action, 
Freedom*s voice is heard at last. 

Calling to the sleeping nations— 
Manmion*s minions stand aghast — 

And the people's foes shall vanish . 
Like dry leaves before the blast. 

As they catch that far-off echo, 
How the hearts of men are stirred ; 

How with tears their eyelids glisten 
(Freedom is a wondrous word), 

And, in ioyful acclamation. 
Now the ** people's voice,** is heard. 
^Northern PeopU, of New South Wates, Axistralia 

IT HAS ARRIVED. 

It is said that no public man has really 
arrived at a national reputation till he has 
been caricatured by rtick or Judge, and 
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that no reform is really worth anything till 
the New York Sun has jumped on it with 
both feet. If this is true, Direct Legisla- 
tion has arrived, because the New York Sun 
said editorially of it on March 14th last : 

" Next to the worst kind of money there is 
or can be, nothing is half so dear to the 
Populist heart as the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. There is a wealth of sound about 
the combination. There seems to be a spell, 
something of magic and incantation about it. 
It is a sort of charm and word of gramarye. 
Abracadabra; now you see it and now you 
don't. Thousands of thoughtful citizens 
have derived as much comfort from the mere 
mention of the Initiative and Referendum as 
the^ would get from a square meal. There 
is little doubt that the constant repetition of 
the words "Initiative and Referendum" 
soothes the nerves, promotes digestion, helps 
stanmierin&f, relieves jumping toothache, re- 
moves dandruflP, makes warts disappear with- 
out pain and hair grow on the smoothest face, 
prevents chillblains, takes the sqeak out of 
shoes, strengthens the memory, is an infalli- 
ble cure for coughs and colds, when taken in 
time, and in the full of the moon is a sure 
remedy for moths, grease spots and insomnia. 
Swarms of locusts have been frightened out 
of Kansas by the constant invocation of the 
sacred words. When the days are long 
enough, cows, pigs and hens may be best 
called home by this impressive and favorite 
Populist cry. In short and in long, with In- 
itiative and Referendum all wonders may be 
achieved and all impossibilities made easy.'' 

THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES. 



J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
By Oeo. W. Hopping. 
Mr. James W. Arrowsmith, of Orange, N. 
J.^ one of the pioneer? i» the practical Ref- 



erendum movement in New Jersey, is a 
young man, having entered this world on 
June 23rd, 1860, at Liberty Corner, N. J. 
His birthplace and forbears are suggestive 
of his character. 

Compelled by sickness to leave Carroll 
College, Wis., he studied law with John 
Schoup, at Somerville, N. J., but was again 
forced by ill health to give this up, and he 
took to business. Though a Democrat by in- 
heritance, by this time he had become an In- 
dependent in politics, seeking the truth and 
fearlessly following it, often to his pecuniary 
disadvantage. While identified with the 
Prohibition party, the fate of a monster peti- 
tion to the New Jersey Legislature set him 
to thinking of the useless expenditure of 
time and energy in endeavoring thus to in- 
fluence legislation. Shortly after a conver- 
sation with a veteran reformer turned his 
attention to the Referendum movement, then 
in its unobtrusive educational phase. This 
friend thought that the evolution of the rep- 
resentative system had so developed the in- 
herent defects and dangers in it that the 
time was near for launching Direct Legisla- 
tion into the political world. This was in 
1890 ; and he was also influenced by reading 
Boyd Winchester's book, **The Model Re- 
public." 

With Mr. Arrowsmith to see a truth 
means to teach it with all the powers of his 
trained, logical intellect, and with an un- 
questioning devotion and faith in its ultimate 
success. With his friend alluded to and Mr. 
Henry A. Beckmeyer, of Newark, N. J., he 
immediately made an informal organization 
of The People's Power League, and slips 
were printed and circulated to rouse sympa- 
thy with the Referendum. Receivers were 
merely requested to sign their names and 
addresses to the following : 

** Platform : The people shall have the 
power to propose legislation and to vote direct 
upon laws passed by the legislative bodies." 

This, which began in 1891, was the decisive 
point in Mr. Arrowsmith 's career. While 
taking an active part in reforms of all kinds, 
he has held the conviction that the Initiative 
and Referendum are the only safeguards for 
liberty and peace for this or any other 
country. 

By letters to leading Prohibitionists, he 
leavened that party and brought Direct Leg- 
islation into their conventions and platforms. 
He has ^en an active member and First 
Vice-President from its start of the Direct 
Legislation League of New Jersey, which 
succeeded The People's Power League in 
1893; and when in the summer of 1896 the 
National League was organized he was made 
its Corresponding Secretary, though not 
present when it was organized, and he has 
been very efficient. 

It is largely due to his efforts prior to 1892 
and since that the people were prepared to 
receive J. W. Sullivan's book. 

In person he is tall, slender, and graceful 
in hifi movements, ^e has a good voice, 
placeg Jii§ tboughtQ m logical order when 
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speaking in public, his address is pleasant, 
and he has a certain old-fashioned deliber- 
ateness and stateliness of utterance which is 
now seldom seen and is very effective. He 
has spoken much in public, and is always 
heartily welcomed. He has written for a 
number of papers and magazines, and 27ic 
Coming Nation has published a little pam- 
phlet bj him on D. L. which has had a wide 
circulation and done much good. His written 
style is clear, concise and weighty. 

This hasty sketch scarcely conveys an 
adequate idea of the valuable work done by 
by Mr. A. He has lately resigned a valuable 
mercantile position to take the editorship of 
The Bloomfleld (N. J.) Record^ and his pen is 
waging trenchant warfare for the truth. 
Much has been done by him in the past for 
D. L. because he believed in it ; in his con- 
stant, fervid nature, that belief shows no 
sign of slackening, hence much may be ex- 
pected in the future. 

Note by the EDrroB— The friend so modestly 
alluded to in the above article is the writer of it. 
Mr. Hopping is not only a ** veteran reformer" but 
also a pioneer in the Direct Legislation work. 
When few others had even heard of it, he was 
active in its advocacy. 



JOHN O. YEISER. 
By Walter Breen, 

Mr. Yeiser. one of the most untiring ad- 
vocates of Direct Legislation in Nebraska, 
was born some 31 years ago in Fayette 
county, Kentucky. 

His family was one of the poineer settlers 
in the Republican valley in Nebraska. 

He studied law for some years in Case & 
McNeney's law offices in Red Cloud, and at 
15 years of age was admitted to the bar at 
that place, being one of the youngest, if not 
the youngest member ever admitted in the 
State. In 1889 he was married to Miss Hettie 
Skeen at Red Cloud, and shortly afterwards 
removed to Omaha and opened a law office. 
It was in this year that the Fanners' Alli- 



ance and Independent movements began to 
break up the old parties in Nebraska, and in 
the November election of 1890, the Populists 
secured control of the State Legislature and 
Senate. Mr. Yeiser, like many other Repub- 
licans, cut himself adrift from that party, 
which had become and is to-day in Nebraska 
a railway party, and worked hard for the 
success of the Reform forces, being identi- 
fied with the Populist party as an active 
leader that early. At the State Populist 
convention in 1894, his name was brought 
forward as candidate for Attorney-General, 
but though nominated in the convention he 
declined the honor. Last Autumn he was 
nominated and elected to the State Legisla- 
ture for Douglass county. It was during this 
Legislature that he introduced three bills 
which, if enacted, would have given complete 
Direct Legislation to Nebraska. One bill, 
house roll No. 68, after a tremendous fight 
in both House and Senate, was finally 
squeezed through, and this gives the Initia- 
tive and Referendum to the voters in towns, 
cities and villages on a basis of 15 per cent, 
of the voters signing this petition. Only for 
Mr. Yeiser's efforts this bill would have 
shared the same fate as the other two Refer- 
endum measures (the Populists lacking a 
few votes of having a majority in the Senate 
it was necessary to have a few reform Demo- 
crat and Republican votes to carry it 
through). Mr. Yeiser has been a frequent 
contributor to various magazines, among 
them the Arena, Nation, etc., and is author 
of *' Labor as Money," an economic study on 
the subject of scientific money. At present 
he is engaged in an ambitious work on social 
statics and political economy, which when it 
will be given to the world some years hence, 
will doubtless add to Mr. Yeiser's reputation 
as a deep student in these matters. Mr. 
Yeiser believes that the next decade will 
witness the advent of the Initiative and 
Referendum in all branches of government 
in Nebraska. 

THREE TYPICAL VIEWS OF LEGIS 
LATURES. 

From The Newark (AT. J.) Sunday Call of April 
4, 1897. 

The Legislature was iDcompetent, and its record 
demonstrates it, from begioning to end. Its in- 
capacity prevented measures which the bosses 
would not have objected to, while reforms which 
might have injured corporations or the bosses 
were easily throttled. 

From The Representative {Minneapolis, Minn,) of 
ApHl 15, 1897. 

The Legislature is defunct. It was marked by 
a few virtues and a thousand crimes. The mem- 
bers return home to receive the curses, loud and 
deep, of their disappointed constituents. The de- 
feat of the Douglas bill, and of every other meas- 
ure aimed against the corporations, will be difficult 
to explain. 

From The Tulare County News {Calif) of March 
25. 1897. 

Thank Ood, they have adiourned, and may^ the 
people never again be cursea with a similar aggre- 
G^tion of bold party politicians and jobbers in 
legislative council. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

DnBOT Lboislation— Lawmaking by the voters. 

Thb iRiTiATivB-The proposal of a law by a percentage 
of the voters, which must then go to 
the Referendum. 

Tbb Rbtbrbkoum— The vote at the polls of a law pro- 
posed through the Initiative, or on any 
law passed by a lawmaking body, 
whose reference Is petitioned for by a 
percentage of the voters. 



NATIONAL MATTERS. 
SeDator Butler writes recently : 
•'As you kDow, I have been trying for 
some time to pass a resolution providing for 
the appointment of a special committee to 
inquire into the feasibility of applying the 
Initiative and Referendum to Federal legis- 
lation, but there is considerable prejudice in 
the Senate against creating special com- 
mittees, especially when the object in view is 
one to which the Senate is not especially 
friendly. The cry is always raised that a 
regular committee of the Senate should 
make the investigations. I have never been 
able to get my resolution reported by the 
Conimittee on Contingent Expenses. 

'* Recently I have made a new move by 
wording the resolution so that it would not 
have to go under the rules to that com- 
mittee, and the new resolution instructs the 



Committee on Privileges and Elections to 
make this investigation. I succeeded in 
getting it to a vote on June 23d and passing 
it through the Senate. Senator Allen is a 
member of this conunittee, and promised me 
before I passed the resolution in this shape 
that he would see the matter investigated 
and a report made. He will, of course, have 
the power to make a minority report, cover- 
ing the whole question, even if the majority 
of the committee is unfriendly. By this 
resolution the committee is positively in- 
structed to make this investigation and re- 
port. It is very probable that there will be 
a majority and a minority report, and that 
the majority will report against us, but that 
is immaterial, so that we set a report. 

'' I had intended to speaK at some length 
on the resolution, but those who were man- 
aging the Tariff bill, seeing that I was de- 
termined to press this matter, agreed to 
interpose no objection to the passage of the 
resolution if I would not take up time to 
discuss it. Of course, I readily agreed to 
this, for I prefer to make my speech on this 
question at the regular session of Congress, 
after the reports have been made.^' 

This matter is now in good shape, thanks 
to Senator Butler's efficient work. It is a 
pity that he is not on this committee to carry 
on the work, but readers are urg6d to write 
to Senator William V. Allen at his home, 
Madison, Neb., urging him to make a strong 
report, and giving him such information as 
will help him in this. 

Senator Pettigrew's bill to submit to a 
Referendum at the Congressional elections 
of 1898 the questions of the free coinage of 
silver and of the election of Senators and 
President by the direct vote of the people, 
has caused quite a little stir in Congress and 
among the reform papers, in which last place 
it is universally commended. Uncle Sam, a 
Democratic paper in Maryland, says of it : 
" Submit these questions to the people ? 
Well, we'll be jinged ! What do we pay 
Congress for, anyhow ? How on earth will 
our President ever get rich if the people 
make the laws V Senator Pettigrew must be 
crazy. I want to see both these questions 
adopted by the people, but these sly Sena- 
tors want us to do the work, while they draw 
the salary. Besides, this would be putting 
the Initiative and Referendum in operation, 
and that, we all know, is anarchy." 
The Sunfield (Mich.) Sentinel says: "The 

gassage of this bill would be the practice of 
Hrect Legislation, which the people are be- 
ginning to demand all along the line." 

Nothing else of prominence has happened 
nationally for D. L., and locally educational 
work is progressing quietly and finely. Not 
a day passes but that more people know what 
D. L. IS than the day before, and knowledge 
is all that is necessary for conversion. 
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MUNICIPAL REFERENDUM IN THE 

SOUTH. 

So much more talk aboat D. L. has been 
heard in the North and West that it is a 
pleasure to reoord its actual operation in a 
purely Southern city and an old one, 
and one which has been re|<arded as very 
slow and conservative. Last winter 
the Legislature of Alabama changed the 
charter of the city of Mobile, permitting 
ownership of waterworks and sewers, after a 
referendum had been held on these questions. 
In June the Mayor called the attention of the 
Common Council to this change in their 
charter, and the Council unanimously voted 
that the election should be held. The citizens 
took it up and an active campaign was fought 
over the two questions — the building and 
ownership by the city of a waterworks and a 
eewer system. The vote took place on August 
2d and resulted in a vote on the waterworks of 
2,188 in favor to 464 against ; total, 2,647 ; and 
on the sewers of 2,145 in favor to 505 against ; 
total, 2,650, or a majority of four to one for 
both. Concerning it Mayor Bush said: **I 
know that the step we have now taken is in 
the right direction.** Various city officials 
spoke of it as a *' great victory,'* as ** glad to 
see his Republican friends in the midst of the 
fight, and the gold and the silver men and all 
had been patriotic enough to lift Mobile out of 
its unenviable position,*^ that ** the people had 
displayed their good sense,*' that *Uhe people 
of Mobile can be trusted to do what is right for 
their homes,'* that ** the colored people were 
generally found on the side of progress.*' And 
the Daily Register of Mobile closed a long edi- 
torial with: ** The city took a prodigious step 
forward yesterday." 



SOME CONSTITUTIONAL REFER- 
ENDUMS. 

Mr. H. P. Blount, of Atlanta, 

Georgia, the Georgia vice president of the 

National League, has obtained 

the following information from the Georgia 

Secretary of Stato : 

In 1894 there was an amendment submitted 
to the people to increase the Supreme Court 
judges from three to five by appointment. It 
was defeated by a vote of 59,912 against to 
57,897 for, or a total of 117,791. At the same 
election W. Y. Atkinson, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, received 121,049 and 
James K. Hines, the Populist candidate, re- 
ceived 96,886, or a total of 217,935. Thus the 
division was not on party lines, as it was 
recommended by a Democratic Legislature, 
and a little over half of those voting for 
Governor voted on the amendments, but, ac- 
cording to the U. S. census, there were in 
1890 398,122 males of voting age in Georgia, 
so that only about half of those entitled, 
voted for Governor. 

In 1896 an amendment to increase the Su- 
preme Court judges from three to six and to 
elect them bv the people was carried by a 
vote of 104,961 to 50,475 against, or a total of 



155,376, and an amendment that the State 
School Commissioner shall be elected by the 
people, instead of being appointed by the 
Governor, was carried by the overwhelming 
vote of 166,557 in favor to 8,967 against. At 
the same election W. Y. Atkinson received 
123,557 votes and Seaborn Wright, the Pop- 
ulist candidate, 84,977, or a total of 208,534, 
and the Presidential electors received a total 
of 163,061, or less than the vote cast for either 
Governor or the second amendment, and a 
little more than that cast for the first amend- 
ment. But at all of these votings only from 
a third to a half of those who might vote 
voted. 

The reason why the first amendment re- 
ceived a smaller vote than the second is 
probably because of an ambiguity in the 
question of the people electing the Supreme 
Court judges, and that point will likely be 
called in question soon. 

The 1895 Legislature, by the 

Illinois, requisite two-thirds vote, agreed 
to submit the following amend- 
ment to the people in the election of No- 
vember, 18^ : 

Section 2. Amendments to this Constitu- 
tion may be proposed in either House of the 
General Assembly, and if the same shall be 
voted for by two-thirds of all the members 
elected to each of the two houses, such pro- 
posed amendments, together with yeas and 
nays of each house thereon, shall be entered 
in full on their respective journals, and said 
amendments shall be submitted to the elec- 
tors of this State for adoption or rejection at 
the next election- of members of the General 
Assembly in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by law. The proposed amendments 
shall be published in full at least three (3) 
months preceding the election, and if a ma- 
jority of the electors voting at said election 
shall vote for the proposed amendments, they 
shall become a part of this Constitution. But 
the General Assembly shall have no power 
to propose at the same session, nor to the 
same article oftener than once in two years. 

It was expressed on the ballots as follows : 
*' Proposed amendment to Section 2, Article 
14, of the Conbtitution, substantially as 
follows, to wit : * Giving the General As. 
sembly power to propose amendments to 
three articles of the Constitution at the 
same session.' '' 

This seems a misstatement, as nothing iu 
the text of this amendment limits the num- 
ber of amendments the General Assembly 
may propose, save that they can't propose 
two to the same article. The amendment it- 
self is very badly drawn, and the clause "If 
a majority of the voters voting at said elec- 
tion shall vote for the proposed amendments, 
etc.," probably will make it almost impossi- 
ble to amend the Constitution, as in order to 
carry, an amendment will have to have a 
majority of all the votes cast for members of 
the General Assembly, and not a majority of 
the votes cast on it. Thus the total vote in 
the State for Presidential electors was 1,090,- 
869, while 163,057 were cast for this amend- 
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meat and 68,518 against, or a total of 229,- 
576, or less than a quarter of those voting. 
This is probably the reason the amendment 
was submitted in a quiet wav, with ambig- 
uous wordin^r and a lyin^ title at a time 
when other issues engagea the people ^s at- 
tention. It is an illustration of how the 
people can be deluded under the Referendum. 
The information in this article was obtained 
from the Secretary of State's office and over 
the signature of the chief clerk, and a fee 
was charged and paid for the information. 

The last Texas Legislature 

Texas, submitted to the people three 
constitutional amendments, and 
they were voted on on August 5th last. The 
first was to permit the formation of irriga- 
tion districts in West Texas. A writer in 
the Southern Mercury states two very strong 
arguments against tnis amendment, which is 
really a law, so long and detailed is it : 

** This law will confer on three State 
officers extraordinary and dangerous power. 

** It will be adopted, if at all, in August. 
The next Legislature of Texas will not meet 
in regular session until 1889. In the mean- 
time the Governor, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office and the Attorney Gen- 
eral will constitute a board — to do what ? 
Not only to make rules and regulations neces- 
sary to put this machinery into immediate 
operation, but to make rules and regulations 
as complete as the Legislature now has to 
enact laws. 

** Two or three of our neighbors having 
between them only ten to twenty-five acres 
of irrigable land will, under this law, be 
able to organize an irrigation district to in- 
clude our 200-acre homestead, together with 
their ten to twenty-five acres, and I will be 
powerless to prevent them. They may 
organize a corporation, and its assets may in- 
clude only their property and ours. They 
may elect themselves its officers and take 
the entire management of it on themselves, 
notwithstanding we may own ten times as 
much of the assets as they do. They may 
mortgage our 200 acres at $15 per acre, say 
at $3,000, issue bonds against them to run 
forty years, with an annual interest charge of 
6 per cent, and a further annual charge of 
2^ per cent, to create the sinking fund I 
have above mentioned. They may go 
further, and tax our 200 acres, according to 
their pleasure, to run an irrigation plant, 
pay its expenses, etc. And they may default 
in payment of interest and have our 200 acres 
sold by order of court under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and so force us to lose our home. 
My wife and I may not morgage the property, 
but these neighbors, without our consent, 
and over our solemn protest, will be able to 
do it under this law." 

3?he second amendment permitted certain 
counties to give aid in the construction of 
railroads by the issuance of bonds or other 
evidence 01 indebtedness, when authorized 
thereto by a majority vote of any such 
county. 

And the third amendment made valid that 



part of certain illegally issued county bonds 
which were held by the State as a part of its 
school fimd, but did nothing for the balance 
of the bonds held by private parties. Hon. 
H C. Kearby says of this : 

** Validate these bonds to the extent of the 
State's investment and repudiate them to the 
extent that the citizen has invested in them, 
and from that hour and forever after, the 
certificate and seal of your highest officers 
ought to and will stand discredited and dis- 
honored among all thoughtful, candid and 
honest men. Our people are fair-minded, 
and want supreme justice meted out to all 
alike. If the amendment had read to vali- 
date such bonds in the hands of all pur- 
chasers it would have excited the adniira- 
tion and pride of all Texans and secured their 
unanimous support. The amendment is dis- 
honest. Texas invited capital to come here 
and invest in these bonds. Texas now says 
by this amendment, we will pay our State, 
but we will prey upon and rob the citizen 
resident and non-resident." 

The SotUhem Mercury says : 

*'The election was the quietest ever held 
in Texas. Not one-tenth of the people voted 
at all, and of those who did. the reports, as 
far as received, show that they opposed the 
bonds and bondage sought to be fastened on 
the people by these amendments." 

It looks as if, despite the light vote, the 
people had done right in defeating these 
amendments. 



CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

I. LEGISLATIVE REFERENDUM. 
One-fourth of either house of the State Leg- 
islature shall have the power to refer any act 
or part of an act to the voters affected thereby, 
at the next general election, only to take affect 
if approved by a majority of those voting 
thereon. • 

II. CITIZENS' REFERENDUM. 

Five thousand voters of New Jersey shall 
have power to require that any act or part of 
an act passed by the State Legislature, shall be 
referred to the voters affected thereby at the 
next general election, only to take effect if ap- 
prove by a majority of those voting thereon, 
by filing their demand with the Secretary of 
State not more than ninety days after the ad- 
journment of the Legislature which passed the 
act. Earlier than which date no law or part of 
a law whose reference is not called for under 
this section shall become operative. 

III. CITIZENS' INITIATIVE. 

Ten thousand voters of New Jersey shall 
have power to propose any law or amendment 
to a law or to the Constitution of the State of 
New Jersey, and require that it be referred to 
all the voters affected thereby, to become a 
law or a part of the Constitution if approved by 
a majoritv of those voting thereon, at the first 
general election occurring at least two weeks 
after such demand shall have been filed with 
the Secretary of State. 
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IV. UNCONSTITUTIONAL LAWS. 
Whenever any law or part of a law shall 
have been declared unconstitutional by anv 
State court, the Executive shall submit it to all 
the voters the same as if it had been initiated 
by ten thousand voters, and if approved by a 
majority of those voting, it shall be a law of 
the State notwithstanding anytl|ing in the Con- 
stitution to the contrary. 

V. ARRANGEMENT. 
Until laws are enacted especially providing 
for the enforcement of this amendment, the 
Secretary of State, in referring measures pro- 
viding for ballots and all other necessary 
matters, shall be guided by the general election 
laws and the provisions of the acts heretofore 
passed referring constitutional amendments to 
the legal voters for approval or rejection. 

VI. EXEMPTIONS. 
All laws for the immediate preservation of 
the public peace, health or safety, may be ex- 
empted from the operation of this amendment, 
if passed by a three-fourths vote of each legis- 
lative body. 



REFERENDUM CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS. 

By Clarence Ladd-Davis, of the New York 
Bar, 

lu drafting Constitutional Amendments pro- 
viding for the Referendum, two things must 
always be kept iu mind — first, that it may meet 
hostile legislators, and afterwards a much 
worse and stronger enemy for evil — hostile 
courts^ who will interpret such amendments. 
A curse of our country to-day is judicial 
legislation and the interpretation of State and 
United Slates constitutions by judges often 
biased, occasionally influenced. 

In my opinion, there should be contained in 
all such amendments a provision providing that 
if the Legislature fail to pass the laws neces- 
sary to carry it into effect in detail, such as the 
manner of counting and certifying the 
votes, of the calling of special elections, of 
advertising and bringing to the public attention 
the full text of the laws to be voted upon, that 
the people might of their own motion, and 
without any legislative enactment, bring before 
the people for direct vote such laws as may be 
necessary to carry into effect the plain pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

Second. There should also be a provision in 
the Constitution that afler the people had once 
exercised the Referendum upon a question, the 
Legislature should not have the power to pass 
any act upon the same subject, without sub 
milting the same to the direct vote of the people ; 
otherwise a corrupt and venal Legislature 
might pass laws the harmful effects of which, 
while far reaching and extending over an in- 
calculable number of years, could not be pre- 
vented by any action which the people might 
take within the time allowed them for the 
Referendum and the vote. 

We must remember that in making this 
fight all the combined forces of machine 



politics and of plutocracy, not alone in the 
State in which such amendment may be 
adopted, but of the United States, will be 
brought to bear to discredit and to render void 
i\i^ first Referendum State Constitutional pro- 
vision which may be enacted, 
' It is essential that these amendments be 
properly and clearly drawn, and contain 
neither too little nor too much of what is 
necessary for their absolute and unqualified 
efficiency. We who have the Referendum in 
our hearts must remember that often corpora- 
tion and plutocratic lawyers and judges will have 
the interpretation of these provisions, and that 
they may pick more flaws in provisions drafted 
by laymen in one minute than the3r could pick 
in a year in those drafted by a trained consti- 
tutional lawyer, who knew his business and 
whose heart was with the people. 

Under existing conditions, where a large 
number of the judges of the courts of last 
resort are lawyers of the highest training, and 
many of them former corporation attorneys, 
and consciously or unconsciously biased 
in favor of plutocracy and of existing institu- 
tions, and conservative to the last degree, if 
there is anything that is needed in the drafting 
of reform measures it is technical and high 
legal learning and ability. In all ages the 
worst thing that reformers have to fight has 
been reformers ; ** For hell," as the poet says, 
"is paved with good intentions," and when 
there is brought into the drafting; of reform 
constitutions or laws a combination of the 
best of intentions and ignorance of the exact sit- 
uation and of the basic principles of constitu- 
tional law, the amount of damage that can be 
done by well meaning persons who do not 
understand^ may be as bad, if not worse, than 
any damage that can be afflicted by our 
enemies. 

No Referendum Amendment should, in my 
opinion, be allowed to be passed and put in 
operation in any State until it has been sub- 
mitted to the best legal talent obtainable, who 
believe in the Referendum and are experts in 
constitutional law. If this is not done, a de- 
fective amendment may be passed, and the 
Referendum agitation may, in consequence^ re- 
ceive a setback from which it may not recover 
for many years. 



THE BREAK-DOWN OF LEGISLA- 
TURES. 

From Harper^s Weekly, 

Legislatures in a great majority of the 
States assembled early in January. Most of 
them have already adjourned, and the 
record of those which are still in session is 
practically made up. With only rare ex- 
ceptions, the people are profoundly dissat- 
isned with the work of their representa- 
tives. In some cases incompetency and in- 
efiBciency during the regular session have 
forced the calling of an extra session to 
transact absolutely essential business ; in 
others weeks have been wasted in dead> 
locks over the choice of United States Sena- 
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tors, and in Oregon the entire session was 
thus wrecked ; in still other cases, and these 
the most numerous of all, the law- 
mal^ers have passed many imwise, reckless 
and mischievous measures, orhave only been 
restrained from such action bv earnest ex- 
pressions of public disapproval. 

There is a practical break-down of our 
legislative system. It has ceased to be a 
representative system. Popular education 
is more general than ever before; the 
standard of public morality is higher than 
it used to be ; the present efficiency of men 
in private business was never approached in 
the past. Theoretically the men chosen to 
a Legislature represent the people. If the 
people are gaining in education, morality 
and efficiency, the men whom they elect to 
make laws for them should reflect this im- 
provement. Yet there is general agreement 
throughout the country that legislators were 
never before so careless in the framing of 
laws, so ignorant as to the fundamental 
principles of government, so open to corrupt 
influences. 

So utterly unrepresentative have legisla- 
tures in many States become that they pass 
bills which are plainly opposed to the inter- 
ests of their constituents, or are only de- 
terred by the most energetic demonstrations 
on the part of the people. The new Consti- 
tution of New York requires every bill af- 
fecting any city to be submitted to the 
Mayor of that city after its passage at 
Albany, for his approval or disapproval. If 
he objects to its enactment, the Legislature 
may still pass it again, and if the Governor 
shall sign, it may become a law ; but the 
plain intention of the constitutional pro- 
vision is to furnish official evidence of 
local sentiment on the subject, with the ex- 
pectation that such expression will be de- 
cisive. Nevertheless, the last Legislature in 
every case where a Mayor disapproved its 
action passed the bill a second time, often 
with every expression of contempt for the 
opposing sentiment to which the Mayor had 
given Voice. 

A controversy over street railway fran- 
chises in Chicago recently came to a head in 
the Illinois Legislature. There was no doubt 
whatever as to the feeling of the people 
most affected by the proposed legislation. 
It was made plain in every possible way — 
through the press, by public meetings, by 
statements sent to the capitaL Chicago was 
as nearly imanimous as a great city ever can 
be in opposing a bill which would give the 
present street railway companies a monopoly 
of transportation privileges for fifty years. 
Yet the obnoxious bill was easily pushed 
through the Senate, and was only halted in the 
House by the holding of an impressive mass 
meeting in Chicago, at which cool-headed 
speakers sternly rebuked those representa- 
tives who should be faithless to the interests 
of the people. 

What is the explanation of all this ? Why 
do our legislators decline in intelligence, ef- 
ficiency and character as the standard of 
each of these qualities rises among the 



masses ? Why has the relation of the law- 
maker to the general public undergone so 
revolutionary a change that the ancient title 
** representative of the people " has become 
often an absurd misnomer V Why do we 
have to hold public meetings and to organize 
committees to visit State capitals while our 
Legislatures are in session to keep them 
frpm passing unwise, unjust and corrupt 
measures, to which the great majority of the 
voters are opposed V 

The answer to all such questions, puzzling 
as they seem at first thought, is really very 
simple. Legislatures as they were origi- 
nally conceived are breaking down because 
the representative character of their mem- 
bers has changed. They have not ceased to 
represent somebody. They are as respon- 
sible now as they ever were in the past. But 
they represent a small organized element of 
the voters which is under the control of the 
'* machine,^' and they are responsible to the 
boss of that machine. The founders of our 
system of government expected that legis- 
lators would heed the wishes of those to 
whom they owed their seats. They do rec- 
ognize that obligation still. The only differ- 
ence is that a large proportion of the mem- 
bers now secure the nomination which re- 
sults in their election from an ** organiza- 
tion '^ of a small number of the voters in one 
party. Knowing that the people hud noth- 
ing to do with thei- choice, they feel that 
they owe allegiance only to the machine 
which gave them their seats. 



DIRECT LEGISLATION IN OPERA- 
TION. 
By J, K, Calkinsj Secretary Raskin Co- 
operative Associaticm. 

Even those who thoroughly understand 
Direct Legislation in theory, and believe in 
its efficiency, can not appreciate the ex- 
cellence of its practical workings until they 
have seen It in actual practice. 

The Ruskin Co-operative Association, of 
Ruskin, Tenn., has now given this system of 
expressing the will of the people several 
months' trial, and I do not think there is a 
member of the colony who would wish to re- 
turn to the former method. 

So long as there were only twenty or 
thirty stockholders the weekly ** town meet- 
ing " method of transacting business was 
bearable, but when the colony reached a 
membership of upwards of eighty voters, 
such method became unwieldy and very un- 
satisfactory. The discussion of proposed 
methods, in open meeting, was apt to result 
in harsh speeches and the drawing of 
factional lines. Voters were often swayed 
by prejudice and sometimes by passion, in- 
stead of being guided by deliberate reason 
and mature judgment. This was the tend- 
ency of the "stockholders' meetings, " and 
even the members of a co-operative associa- 
tion are not entirely exempt from the influ- 
ence of an evil system. Again, our applica- 
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tions for membership were read in open 
meeting by the secretary, and without being 
able to quietly consider the qualifications of 
the applicant, the members are called upon 
to vote yes or no, and very often regretted 
their action afterward. 

Now all this is changed. The following 
extracts from our by-laws will clearly ex- 
plain our method of applying the Initiatiye 
and Referendum, and also the imperative 
mandate : 

** The board of directors shall constitute the 
legislative branch of the association, and 
may take such action as they deem necessary 
for the good of the association ; provided, 
such action shall not conflict with the pro- 
visions of the charter or by-laws : and pro- 
vided further, that their action shall be 
subject to the decision of a majority of the 
stockholders by means of the Referendum, 
whenever 25 per cent, of the members shall 
demand that such action be referred to 
them; and when in the opinion of the 
directors a change in the by-laws is neces- 
sary, they shall have the power to initiate 
such change and refer it to the stockholders 
for final action by the Referendum. 

** Twenty-five per cent, of the meml^rs 
shall have the right to initiate any measure 
or policy they see fit ; and when such 
number of members shall present the de- 
sired measure to the directors the latter 
shall refer the same to the stockholders for 
final action by the Referendum. 

** Every Alonday morning the secretary 
shall post all applications for membership 
handed in by the board of examiners, to- 
gether with the recommendations of said 
board, in a conspicuous place in the presi- 
dent's office, for the inspection of members, 
and on the following Saturday afternoon a 
ballot on such applications shall be taken. 
The polls shall be open between 6 and 8 
o'clock p. m., and shall be under the direc- 
tion of an election clerk to be appointed by 
the board of directors. The canvass of the 
votes shall be made and the result thereof 
declared by the board of directors. 

*^ The stockholders of* the association, by a 
majority vote of those voting, shall have 
power to remove, by the imperative man- 
date, on petition of 25 per cent, of their 
number, any officer whom they have elected 
to his or her respective office, and replace 
him or her with another for the unexpired 
term. 

** These by-laws may be altered or amended 
upon the initiative of 25 per cent, of the 
resident stockholders, subject to the ap- 
proval of a two-thirds vote of the members 
voting, the ballot to be taken after two 
weeks' public notice has been given of the 
proposed change." 

From our practical experience since 
adopting the above, we can all testify to its 
superiority over any other form of govern- 
ment we have ever seen tried. We use 
printed ballots containing the name of the 
applicant and the report of the examining 
board, or a clear statement of the measure to 
be voted upon, with a space after each for the 



voter to write yes or no. and each voter has 
a week in which to quietly consider the ap- 
plication or the question to be submitted. 

Direct Legislation is unquestionably the 
most direct and practical method of secur- 
ing a pure democracy that has ever been de- 
vised, and the shortest road to all desirable 
reforms. 



THE PEOPLE, LORD, THE PEOPLE ! 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

When wilt "Thou save Thy people ? 

O God of mercy ! When r 
Not kings and lords, but nations ; 

Not thrones and crowns, but men I 
Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they ; 
Let them not pass like weeds away — 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people ! 

Shall crime bring crime forever. 
Strength aiding still the strong ? 

Is it Thy will, O Father, 
That man shall toil for wrong ? 

No ! say Thy mountains. No ! Thy skies ; 

Man's clouded sun shall brightly rise 

And songs ascend instead of sighs. 
God save the people ! 

When wilt Thou save the people V 

O God of mercy ! When ? 
The people, Lord, the people ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men I 
God save the people, Thine they are, 
Thy children, as Thy angels fair ! 
Save them from bondage and despair ! 
God save the people ! 



TWO DIRECT LEGISLATION 
BOOKS. 

By Eliweed Pomeroy, 

RITTINGHAUSEN'S DIRECT LEGISLA 
TION. 

It is not often that a book neaily half a 
century old, whose author is dead and which 
was written in a foreign language and for an 
alien people and for a special purpose— to 
arouse that people after a great revolutionary 
movement had failed — will bear translation 
and publication in a country which the author 
never visited, probably .never stndied, hardly 
mentions in the book, and likely did not think 
of when he was writing the book. Yet that is 
what has been done with the little sizty-foor- 
page book, entitled *' Direct Legislation by the 
people," by Martin Rittinghausen, which has 
been translated from the French and published 
in the Humboldt Library, New York, at 15 
cents each. 

The reason of this book's unusual vitality is 
not far to seek. It lies in two things. Despite 
a certain old-fashioned stiffness, which, instead 
of hindering, rather gives a quaint flavor to the 
book, the style is clear, direct, dispassionate, 
and the translation is good, and it deals ¥dth 
principles. It is not an ephemeral political 
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pamphlet, dealing only with contemporary 
conditions, but states fundamental truths which 
are as true and applicable to-day and here as 
then and there. For instance, when he says : 
'* Far better would it be to comprehend the 
nature and the essence of democratic govern- 
ment than to bother one's self much about the 
reforms which that government ought to bring 
about," or " The united interests of the vast 
majority ; those are the sources of the best social 
interpretation of right that can be arrived at in 
this world,*' you feel that he is stating universal 
truths. 

Secondly, though written for a French, Swiss 
and German audience, and to suit their condi- 
tions between 1850 and i860, it is very pertinent 
now and here. His "reasons why democracy 
should openly declare itself the enemy of the 
rei)re8entative system '* fit so exactly our con- 
ditions that they will be given almost in full. 
Either the man was a prophet for our country, 
or else the conditions there and then were so 
identical with ours here and now that the same 
remedy, which in Switzerland has corrected 
these evils, will correct them in the United 
States. 
• His nine reasons are as follows : 

" I. The representative system is a remnant 
of ancient feudalism. It had a reason for ex- 
istence when society was composed of corporate 
bodies or classes of various kinds, charging 
their delegates with a specific command. But 
it no longer has this reason for existence, since 
these corporate classes have disappeared. In 
doing away with the spirit of the middle ages, 
the cause, the people should have done away 
with the efifect 

"2. It is absurd to represent a thing by its 
diametrical opposite, black by white, the gen- 
eral interest of the people by a particular inter- 
est opposed to it 

''3. Representation in government is a 
fiction and nothing but a fiction. Representa- 
tion does not exist, unless that term is applied 
to a continual antagonism of those whom one 
is alleged to represent. 

'* 4. Even if there happened to be a case of 
genuine representation through some undis- 
coverable paragon of a representative, the 
majority of the votes of a country would still 
remain unrepresented. 

"5, In the elections, the intriguer has the 
advantage over the honest man, because he will 
not shrink from a number of methods that are 
disdained by an honorable candidate ; the 
incompetent has an advantage over the man of 
ability, because three- fourths of the electors 
vote, and always must vote, without knowing 
and without being in a position to judge the 
merits of the candidate. Besides, in this men- 
dacious system of government, the election is 
itself an absurd sham. You either ask the voter 
to cast his ballot according to his own personal 
convictions, upon the strength of his acquaint- 
ance with the capacity or honesty or the policy 
of the candidate, in which case you ask the 
impossible ; or you ask the voter to cast his 
ballot for a candidate nominated by a conven- 
tion, and then you have no election at all ; you 
merely have a nomination secured through a 
small coterie, itself dominated by motives of 



personal interest Accordingly, experience 

groves that in every representative assembly 
ve-sixths of the deputies are mediocrities. 

"6. In a representative assembly many up- 
right natures change their character entirely ; 
the honest man is there, the readiest to repu- 
diate his convictions. There are temptations to 
which it is onl^ possible to expose men under 
penalty of seeing them succumb. One of these 
temptations is the power to enrich one's self or 
one's family, to rise in the worldly scale ; that 
is to say, to oppress one's fellow-creatures with- 
out incurring any responsibility whatever. 
Hence, continual apostasies and the impossi- 
bility of ever creating a well-ordered ma- 
jority. 

" 7. The fear of not being re-elected is ab- 
solutely without influence upon the conduct of 
the unscrupulous representative. The more he 
violates the confidence reposed in him, the more 
certain he mav be of re-election. Hence the 
most detestable politicians have the loneest 
legislative careers ; they survive the fall ot all 
regimes. 

•* 8. Under the influence of this same ten- 
dency, every representative assembly must 
necessarily be worse than the one preceding it. 

"9. Representative assemblies are the in- 
carnation of incapacity and evil intent, from a 
legislative and political standpoint. In legisla- 
tion they make continual onslaughts upon the 
liberties of the people or surrender the slender 
patrimony of the poor to speculators. Politi- 
cally, the situation is still worse, if that be 
possible.'* 

It needs no eagle vision to see how truly 
these words apply to our own legislatures. 

This book is short and slight It has only 
eight chapters, and their titles. Chapter I., 
** Direct Legislation by the People, or Genuine 
Democracy"'; Chapter II., 'The Plan"; 
Chapter III.. "Objections"; Chapter IV., 
" Some General Considerations *' ; Chapter V., 
"The Representative Theory of Government*'; 
Chapter VI., "The Strength of Direct Legis- 
lation"; Chapter VII., "The Question of 
Practicability '^ ; Chapter VIIL, " Making of 
the Law," show its scope, which is not thorough 
and complete. The book containing the full 
ar^ment for Direct Legislation is not yet 
written. It contains no arguments from facts, 
for the simple reason that there were very few 
facts made when it was written. It brings out 
some few, now dead, personal antagonisms. Its 
illustrations from contemporair history are 
scant, but easily understood. Its detailed plan is 
cumbersome and has never been adopted, and 
interesting only as showing the practical ideas 
of that time. It is not illuminated by poetic 
imagination, nor lit up by the fires of fierce de- 
nunciation, so as to be a widely popular book. 
It appeals to the head, and not to the heart. 
Ana the belief in the people by its author, the 
descendant of an old, aristocratic house, is so 
strong and its logic for Direct Legislation so 
clear and fine, that it should be read by both 
friends and foes of that subject. 

A few of his paragraphs concerning Direct 
Legislstion will close this brief review : 

*• Direct Legislation asks the people only to 
understand their own interests. This is all that 
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any one can ask without being guilty of an act 
of folly.'* 

''The masses are endowed with an inimitable 
capacity of ^oing straight to the heart of a 
great legislative question and deciding it in ac- 
cordance with the principles of eternal justice 
and natural equity, with which their interests 
must necessarily accord ; whereas, this capacity 
and good faith can manifest themselves but 
seldom amon^ a body of pretended legislators, 
who, in addition to their class interests, are 
blinded by pride and prejudice. Who has not 
observed tne spontaneous intelligence with 
which the masses will settle questions that for 
ages have been rending the hair- splitting brains 
of the privileged classes without being de* 
termined ? In a recent discussion of Direct 
legislation one opponent, a widely-known 
literary man, wanted to know how the people 
could be asked to settle the grave question of 
the separation of Church and State, a question 
which the most learned disputants can give no 
solution of. There was a subdued murmur 
among the audience at this question, and a 
workman asked leave to speak. * The people, ' 
he said, ' will decide that those who want to 
pray may say their prayers. Religion is a 
private affair.* *' 

** There was no fault in the revolutionary 
movement that was not committed by the 
educated students ; no apostaby, but that of a 
leader. Neither educated men nor leaders 
framed a proposed measure that could be de- 
pended upon, either on principle or as a prac- 
tical measure." 

'* Robespierre, wishing to sacrifice Louis 
XVI., was quite right in opposing all appeal to 
the people, and I am convinced that had the 
Reign of Terror been organized on a demo- 
cratic basis — if such an expression may be 
employed — had the sections been charged with 
the duty of passing judgment upon all the 
enemies of the public weal in their respective 
neighborhoods, the horrors perpetrated b^ the 
pro-oonsols and the savage-minded committees 
then ruling in Paris and in other cities would 
have been avoided.'' 

" Democracy, remaining true to its prin- 
ciples, will go forward, and the first step in ad- 
vance and in freedom from the representative 
world is Direct Legislation by all the people. 
We defy the whole world to prove the con- 
trary with any appearance of logic and 
common sense. Direct Legislation is the only 
government worthy of an enlightened nation, 
the only government through which the theory 
of the sovereigntv of the people becomes an ac- 
complished f act. ' 

THE PEOPLE OR THE POLITICIAN? 

The above is the title of another little book of 
sizty pages, written by R. L. Taylor, and pub- 
lished by Chas. H. Kerr & Ck)., of Chicago, at 
10 oents each. 

It contains a very vivid statement of the 
legislative incapacity and corruption which is 
growing worse every year in our country, and 
a strong advocacy of Direct Legislation from 
that standpoint. He repeats the same thought 
in a variety of forms, most of them clear and 
striking. One of the opening paragraphs is : 
** The Republic which only a little more than 



a century ago was founded on principles which 
were a revelation to enslavea mankind, and 
which shook the foundations of empirps until 
tyrants feared their rule was drawing to an 
end, has become as corrupt and oppressive as 
the monarchy which sought in vain to crush it. 
The government which acknowledges the 
sovereign will of the people as the only souroe 
of its power gives the people no voice in Ihe 
making of the laws by which they are gov- 
erned, and they, looking on, see their liberties 
bartered away, see themselves sold mto indus- 
trial slavery, and are powerless to prevent it.** 

There is one argument often used whi'^h he 
demolishes so nicely that it is worth repeating. 
*' We are familiar with the crv, * Elect go<xi 
men. From the universality of the belief that 
we have only to elect good men to have all our 
difficulties disappear, one would suppose that 
the people were ignorant of the fact that they 
had elected good men in the past. Then to 
elect good men it is necessary tnat they should 
first be nominated. Any one who will 
reflect upon the remote connection which ex- 
ists between the voters of this country and the 
machinery by which nominations are made 
will become convinced that the difficulties in 
in the way of the election of any man by the 
people, whether he be good, bad or indifferent, 
are insuperable so long as the influence oi 
the politician *is so great that he can nominate 
practically whomsoever he may choose." 

Many other arguments are as well put and 
as clear as this, but he repeats the same 
thought very often, and at times gets to the 
verge of hysterics. He has touched very few 
other of the many strong arguments for Di- 
rect Legislation, but the title does not imply 
any more, and from the standpoint which he 
has taken it is a striking and strong contribution 
to the literature of the subject. 



THE INITIATIVE IN SOME SWISS 
CANTONAL CONSTITUTIONS. 

Translated by 3fi88 EUa Levin^ of Neio York. 

Constitution of the Canton of Vaud, March 
Ist, 1885 : 

Article 27— The following shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people : 

First — Every proposition coming from 
6, ('00 active citizens. 

Second— Every law or decree of the Grand 
Council, if a Referendum is demanded by 
6,000 citizens, etc. 

Canton of Turgovie, January 27, 1869 : 

Article 3— When at least 2,000 demand the 
promulgation of a new law or the abroga- 
tion of an existing law, etc., etc., the Grand 
Council shall be obliged to consider the 
proposition, and to submit its deliberations 
to tne vote of the people. 

Canton of Neuchatel : 

Article 38 — The right of the Initiative be- 
longs to the people, to each member of the 
the Grand Council, to the Executive Power. 
Popular Initiative is the right to. propose to 
the Grand Council the adoption, elaboration, 
modification or abrogation of a law or decree. 
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The proposition shall be made by not less 
than 3,000 citizens. 

If the Grand Council rejects the proposi- 
tion, or modifies the text of a proposition 
which has been demanded, the question 
shall be submitted to the people, but the 
Grand CJouncil may present the reasons for 
the rejection, or a proposition of their own 
with the others. 

Canton of Soleure, October 23d, 1887 : 

Article 18 — By virtue of their right of In- 
itiative, the voters may demand the abroga- 
tion, modification or promulgation of the 
laws or decrees coming from the Grand 
Council. AH the ends above enimierated 
shall be made by simple petition or by the 
presentation of a fixed or settled proposi- 
tion ; this shall be in writing, and shall be 
considered by the Grand Council within two 
months from the time of presentation. 

A popular vote shall be held ; first, if it is 
demanded by 2,000 voters; second, if the 
Cantonal Council does not assent to the de- 
mand. At the time of the popular vote the 
Grand Council may present a modified prop- 
osition of its own. 

Canton of Zurich, April 18th, 1869 : 

Article 29— The right of initiative gives to 
the voters the privilege of demanding the 
abrogation, promulgation or modification of 
a law, etc. 

This demand shall be made by simple 
petition or by the presentation of a fixed 
proposition. Every similar demand coming 
from the citizens or a constituted body shall, if 
it is approved by one-third of the Grand 
Council, be submitted to a popular vote. The 
author of the demand, or the representative 
of the body from which it comes, shall be ad- 
mitted to the Grand Council to give his 
reasons, if the demand is approved by 
twenty-five members of the Council. In the 
same manner a popular vote shall be taken 
if it is demanded by 5,000 voting citizens, 
etc. 

The Council may present a modified pro- 
ject to the people when that proposed from 
the people is submitted to vote. 

Canton of Grison, May 23d, 1880 : 

Article 3— The Grand Council shall submit 
to a vote of the people if it be demanded by 
6,000 voters. 

First — All proposals, the promulgation 
of new laws, etc. 

Second — All proposals to abrogate or 
modify laws, etc. 

The Grand Council shall present these 
propositions to the people, accompanied by 
their own suggestions, etc. 

Canton Unterwald.: 

Article 86 of the Constitution of the half 
Canton of Nidwald was modified October, 
1895, so that now but 400 signatures are re- 
quired to make the Grand Council consider 
an initiative demand. Formerly 800 signa- 
tures were required. 

The half Canton of Obwald also possesses 
the right of Initiative. 



THE SWISS LANDESGEMEINDEN 
OR FOLK MEETINGS. 
By Philip Jarmn, of Geneva, 

Translated by Miss EUa Levin, of New York. 

The history of the Folk Meeting in Switz- 
erland is the history of the beginning of 
Direct Legislation. 

In the Canton of Uri the Folk Meetings 
take place annually on the first Sunday in 
May at Berzlingen, half a league below 
Altdorf. All the citizens must appear, 
swords at their sides ; these men form a 
circle, in the centre of which sit the Coun- 
cillors and three officers of the canton. In 
extraordinary and urgent cases the Folk 
Meeting can be called by the Council or 
Landrath or by seven men of seven different 
families. 

On the day of the meeting the magistrates 
assemble before the house of the President 
of the canton : then this body traverses the 
villages, led by the President carrying the 
sword of the canton, the retired Presidents, 
carrying sabres decorated with the cantonal 
colors. When they mount their horses their 
swords are taken by domestics, who have 
followed. At the head of the procession are 
the citizens who have the rights of residence, 
armed with halberds. Following these come 
the drum and fife corps of the canton, orna- 
mented with silver, and they can be heard at 
a distance. The most distinguished of these 
is called the Faureau of Uri. Next is the 
Grabd-Sautier or first hussar of the canton, 
armed with a large sabre and followed by the 
other hussars, dressed in the cantonal 
livery and carrying sabres. Then follows 
the servant of the President, who carries a 
small box, in which are the seal and Consti- 
tution of the canton and the keys to the 
treasury and archives, and after him the 
President, ex-Presidents and magistrates, 
and the procession is closed by the proto- 
colas, the registrars and those who have the 
administration of the canton and the common 
people. 

On arrival they dismount and the Presi- 
dent takes the sword of the canton, and, ac- 
companied by the retired Presidents, ad- 
vances to the centre of the circle formed by 
the people, where there is a table, on which 
they place the box or treasure, the law and 
the registers of the canton. Near this table 
are chairs for the President and the most 
ancient of the General Secretaries of the 
canton. They face other chairs, in the first 
row of which are the retired Presidents, the 
other chief authorities and the national 
clergy, who assist in the assembly, and In 
the second place are the State Councillors. 
The circle is surrounded by the patriots, all 
carrying their swords, some seated, some 
standing. 

The assembly is opened by prayer, during 
which'the people kneel. Then they listen to 
the demands that the seven men (called 
strong, according to old custom) make, when 
the President addresses the people and then 
directs the most ancient of the Secretaries 
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to read the demands of the seven men. After 
this the people vote viva voce upon which of 
these demands shall be considered before 
the assembly on this day, or at the after 
meeting, or at the Conmiunion of the Ascen- 
sion, or which shall be referred to the 
Council. Then they are asked if they will 
confirm for one year, the Constitution, coun- 
cils, tribunals, seals and all the ancient and 
honorable customs of the canton. It is for 
the people to decide whether pluralities or 
majorities of the Council shall decide a 
question ; whether Council votings in the 
past shall have the sanction of the people ; 
whether a special tribunal shall be consti- 
tuted and many other matters. Usually 
the people unanimously give their approval 
to all these things. 

Then the President takes the oath of 
office, which is called the oath of the 
country, and the other officers, and finally 
all the people take similar oaths and the 
Constitution is read. 

It is usual in these meetings, whether an- 
nual or extraordinary, to deal with those 
questions in which the canton is immedi- 
ately concerned, those which, because of 
immediate need, cannot be referred to an- 
other meeting, those in which the Council or 
Landrath has acted or referring certain ones 
to it now or to one, two or three Landratts. 

On the first question which comes up the 
President asks the advice of the oldest ex- 
President ; on the second, the advice of the 
next oldest, and so on, and then the advice of 
the people, and where they have diflferent 
opinions the matter is put to vote, a majority 
deciding. 

When these matters are disposed of, the 
President asks the people what shall be done 
with the sword of justice, the seal of the 
canton, the law, the Constitution, the keys 
of the treasury and the archives ; he resits 
all these charges, pushes the table from him, 
and another is put in his place and he takes 
his place at the head of the ex-Presidents. 
The oldest Secretary then asks the oldest ex- 
President, providing the retiring President 
has not served more than a year, who, under 
his oath, he names as President, and he 
names the. retiring President. Should the 
retiring President have served for two years, 
the Secretary asks him whom he names. 
Then the Secretary puts the question to the 
people, and the voices carry it for or against. 
The newly elected President leaves the 
circle, coming up to the table, and the Sec- 
retary reads his duties and the Thirteenth 
article of the law against cabals, when he 
takes the oath dictated to him by the oldest 
Secretary, in the presence of the entire 
assembly. The same course is followed with 
the Vice President or Statthalter, the Treas- 
urer and the Secretaries. 

In all these elections and for the decision 
of the more important affairs of state each 

Eatriot designates his opinion by raising his 
and ; a hussar is in position to count the 
people, and oft-times the people part into 
sections, according to their opinions. At the 
end the President is conducted home by the 



magistrate, on horseback, with a guard of 
hussars and the music of fifes and drums. 

Besides the annual meeting, it is customary 
to hold three other meetings, one called the 
After Meeting, which is convoked the day 
fixed at the Annual Meeting; a' second, 
which is held on St. Mark's Day, April 25th, 
and the third on the Feast of the Ascension. 
All questions of religious government, new 
taxes and tariffs, the taking in of new citi- 
zens, and all matters which can be altered 
are brought up before these meetings. In 
the Canton of Uri the right of the seven 
men to make proposals ceased in 1883 : now 
each man has that privilege. While there 
have been some changes, the tendency is to 
retain the ancient customs. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century 
there were eleven Folk Meetings, one in the 
Canton of Zug, two each in the Cantons of 
Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden (Nidwald and 
Obwald), Claris, Appenzell (Trojen and 
Hundwyl). In Schwytz and Zug these meet- 
ings stopped in 1848, but it is in Schwytz that 
the oldest records are to be found, standing 
back to 1294. In the Canton of Uri the 
electors have refused, since August 27, 1896, 
their adhesion to the new Federal Con- 
stitution, and have named their deputies to 
the States Council, and it is a nice question 
how it will be decided. 



THE RAILWAY QUESTION IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

In Switzerland complete publicity of ac- 
counts of the railway companies is enforced 
with a uniform system of bookkeeping, no 
watering of stock is allowed, and dividends 
beyond a certain amount go to the State. The 
government fixes both the passenger and 
freight rates, the number of trains and car8» 
that all lines go into union stations, the road- 
bed and various other details. But despite 
this very strict control, both of the finances 
and of the operation, there has been a growing 
restiveness among the people and a desire to 
own and operate the railways. In 1870, by an 
affirmative majority of 163,160, the Swiss voted 
a subsidy for the St. Gothard tunneL This and 
the other great tunnel and a few short lines 
have been owned and operated by the govern- 
ment for years, but the sentiment for govern- 
ment ownership had not grown strong enough 
in 1 89 1 to carry the proposition to buy the 
Central Railway, one of the most important 
lines. This was negatived by a majority of 156,- 
671 votes. 

But the feeling has been growing steadily 
stronger, and on October ist, 1896, the whole 
question was submitted to the people by an in- 
itiative petition and carried by a vote of 221,- 
222 for and 171,671 against, or a majority for of 
49,551. The full text of the proposition voted 
on is very interesting, and is as follows : 

" I. The construction and operation of rail- 
roads for the ordinary and public transit of 
persons and merchandise is the dut^ of the 
Confederation. The railways of Switzerland 
shall be administered by a Railway Council 
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elected by the people. In minor details of the 
large companies the advice of the local govern- 
ments shall be obtained. The civil service of 
the railways shall be the same as for other Fed- 
eral affairs. The insurance funds established in 
favor of the railway employes shall be main- 
tained without change. 

The net profit of the railways should be em- 
ployed to facilitate transit, diminish rates for 
persons and merchandise and to decrease the 
debt. A Federal law shall determine the 
manner of proem ing funds, organization, work- 
ing management and superintendence of the 
state railways as for private lines ; it shall also 
fix the subsidies to be furnished sections de- 
siring new lines. The engagements of the 
Federation for the tunneling of the Alps of 
Western and Bastern Switzerland shall be 
maintained. 

"2. At anytime the Confederation is author- 
ized to acquire lines now or in the future in 
operation. The purchase price shall be twenty- 
five times the annual report and half the cost 
of operating during the ten years previous to 
the purchase of the lines. In the determining of 
this net product the following factors shall be 
considered : A just proportion of the payments 
or cost of renewal (repairs), a sufficient amount 
to the sinking fund, a sufficient number of em- 
ployes and sufficient salaries for them, and the 
subsidies of the Confederation and the cantons. 

From twenty-five times the annual report 
shall be deducted a sufficient sum to place the 
lines in complete repair, includingthe roadbed, 
stations, engine houses, etc., etc. The purchase 
includes all the property of the interested com- 
panies. If the purchase price of all the stock 
of the railroads calculated on this basis does 
not reach two thirds of the cost of construction 
or working capital, then the price shall be in- 
creased to two-thirds of the working capital. 
The Federal Council shall decide on all points 
in litigation. 

'* 3. Before purchase of all roads is made, 
the Confederation is authorized to acquire the 
working of single lines. By January ist, 1898, 
it shall take to itself, on the basis outlined, the 
management of the ^wiss Central, the Jura- 
Simplon, the Northeast SmHss and the roads of 
the Swiss Union. All construction or purchase 
of material for working shall be at the expense 
of the Confederation, with the right of recourse 
to the companies, according to Article 2. 

'* It shall take all the personnel into its 
service, reserving the right to dispose of em- 
ployes according to its pleasure, and shall pay 
to the companies from 1898 to 1902, inclusive, 
an annuity representing the net product for 
the years 1888 to 1892, inclusive, calculated ac- 
cording to Article 2. On January ist, 1903, the 
Confeoeration shall take all the railroads. The 

Srice of acquisition to be determined at that 
ate shall be less the debt of the companies in 
obligations, if assumed by the Confederation, 
and shall be settled by the payment of the 
balance either in coin or in Confederation titles. 
The smaller lines shall be acquired as soon as 
possible." 

There has been much hesitation on the part 
of the National Government to frame and pass 



the laws to carry this clearly expressed will of 
the people into effect Several papers and 
many people have urged another initiative to 
make the Government act, and the Journal de 
Geneva during the winter spoke as follows of 
the Gautschy Committee, which secured the 
signatures to the initiative petition voted on 
last fall: "The Gautschy Committee, which 
has not judged it well to help forward the 
names that have been sent them for the ex- 
propriation of the railroads, thus explains 
Itself in a memorial sent to the Federal 
Council. The following is the main passage : 
* The purchase has been decided by a vote of 
the people in a manner clear and precise., and 
belongs, we hope, to the p^^t. In leaving for 
the moment the authority to take such an im- 
portant step in the hands of the Federal 
authorities and taking the rank of spectators, 
all the responsibility is thrown on our repre- 
sentatives. If, within the specified time, a law 
is presented to us which guarantees the 
purchase of the railroads in the sense and 
spirit of the Initiative, then we will sustain it 
without reserve, as we did the law on the ac- 
countability. But if the Isw mistakes our in- 
tention, we shall join those who consider the 
good of the Swiss people of more importance 
Uian the interests of the railroad companies.* " 

But without the aid of this committee an in- 
itiative petition for this purpose was started and 
the necessary signatures procured, according to 
Der Gruilianer, of Zurich, of March 30th last 
But it will probably not be filed, as the Federal 
Council (or Bundesrath) has made investiga- 
tion concerning purchase price, etc., and on 
March 25th, 1897, in an able report, said, among 
other things : 

**i. In the Bundesrath 's opinion, a fair par- 
chase price would at this time call for 964,3&4.,- 
769 francs. 

** 2. The best way to pay for the roads is to 
issue bonds. 

"3. With government bonds issued at 3^ 
per cent interest, the income derived from 
government ownership of railroads would be 
sufficient to pay 

(a) Running expenses. 

(b) Interest on bonds issued for the purchase. 

(c) A sum into a sinking fund sufficient to 
buy all these bonds by 1962. 

(d) A surplus net income of 2,108,000 francs 
a year to be used as a surplus for equalization 
of annual income or in reduction of transport 
charges. 

*'4. Perhaps the Government could even sell 
railway bonds at par with only 3 per cent 
interest, leaving a net annual surplus of 4,437,- 
090 francs. 

"In the estimate of purchase price, the 
Bundesrath did not take into account what it 
considers fictitious railway stock.** 

Last fall the national legislature had appro- 
priated 5,000 francs for two years to ascertain 
the exact wages of the railways* employes. 

Thanks are due to Miss Ella Levin, of New 
York, and Max Burgholtzer, of Buxton, Ore.^ 
for translations. 
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A SWISS OPINION ON RAILWAYS. 
By Bev, Adolph Boeder, 

The movement of Direct Legislation in 
Switzerland in the past three months pre- 
sents two interesting phases. On one of them 
— the restoration of railways to state owner- 
ship — on which a vote was taken on the 4th 
of October, the Gfrutlianer of Zurich com- 
ments as follows: 

"The vote was especially surprising in 
Canton Berne. He who knows the local 
conditions knows that the Conservatives, and 
especially the People's Party, have suflfered 
a very painful defeat in their unfruitful 
opposition. We #now know that if state 
proprietorship of the railroads is ever to 
be realized Berne will be a stronghold for 
that fact. That the old canton of destiny, 
St. Gallen, also moved along in the same 
line is not less gratifying. When we knew 
its result we said : * So now the cause is good. ' 
Right bravely have Aargan and Baselland 
st(^ up, and the minority vote in Tessin 
and Graubuenden was much larger than one 
might have hoped. Everywhere an awaken- 
ing of public conscience ! The whole inner 
Switzerland has this time held its own. 
That Zurich, Basle, Appenzell, Glarus, 
Thurgan should line up in strong numbers in 
favor of the law was expected by friend and 
foe. Especial mention should bo made 
of this fact, that the superfluous * yeas ' of 
the metropolis Zurich absolutely balance 
and more than balance up, the negative ma- 
jority of the Cantons Neuenburg and Geneva. 

"On Zurich the Confederate advancement 
continually counts. All in all, the 4th of 
October, 1896, was a good day. Its device 
runs : *The Swiss railroads. to the Swiss.* " 



THE SWISS REFERENDUM ON A 
NATIONAL BANK. 

Few people are aware how important and 
how similar to our own are the questions 
which are agitating the Swiss people. The 
echoes of our last fall campaign on the money 
question are still ringing in our ears. The 
2&th day of last February in Switzerland 
ended a campaign on the money question, on 
far more scientific lines than our own, and it, 
too, ended in a defeat of the Radicals or Pro- 
gressives. The issues in this campaign have 
not been reviewed in our magazines and 
barely mentioned, much less clearly stated, 
in our press. Yet they are very significant. 

There are at present eighteen cantonal, 
three cantonal and private and thirteen 
private banks in Switzerland. By the law 
of June 14th, 1881, banks may be organized 
to any extent, with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment, which has the right to limit their 
note issues. But to issue notes a bank must 
have a capital of 500,000 francs, and must 
keep a metallic reserve of 40^ of the notes 
out, and the remaining 60^ can be in com- 
mercial paper or other securities or the 
cantonal guarantee, but a bank cannot issue 
more than twice its paid up capital, and 



twenty banks have the cantonal guarantee. 
These banks are under very strict govern- 
ment supervision ; so strict that when the 
law was passed it was said they would go out 
of business, and yet in 1896 the banking 
capital was $85 per capita ; in Great Britain 
it was $120, and in the United States $93.69, 
and in Germany $44, so that Switzerland is 
well up, and the circulation has increased 
from under a hundred million francs in 1881 
to nearly twice that amount in 1896, or from 
nearly $7 per capita to nearly $16. 

For years there has been an agitation for 
a national Swiss bank, completely owned and 
operated by the National Government, which 
should issue the money of the country and 
be a bank of deposit, discount and exchange 
as well. This resulted in a submission to the 
people on October 31st, 1880, of a proposition 
for a single great bank, with a monopoly of 
note issues, which was defeated by a vote of 
260,126 against to 121,099 in favor, or of 
seventeen and a half to four and a half 
cantons in favor. After this the law of 1881 
was passed. 

In 1890 the Federal Council sent a message 
to the Federal Assembly on it. This is 
similar to a message of our President to 
Congress. This is inserted almost in full, 
because it states concisely most of the 
arguments against such a bank. 

MESSAGE OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
TO THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Concerning the revision of Article 39 of 
the Federal Constitution. (Of December 
80th, 1890.) 

All the great banks of centralized power 
to issue notes in Europe, whether with or 
without a monopoly, such as the National 
Bank of Belgium, the National Bank of 
Denmark, the Bank of the German Empire, 
the Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
the National Italian Bank, the Bank of Peys- 
Bas, the Bank of Norway, the Bank of 
Austria-Hungary, the National Bank of 
Roumania, the Bank of Spain, etc., with the 
single exception of the Bank of Russia, are 
instituted on the basis of private exploita- 
tion of the issuing of money. The starting 
of the monopoly of notes or paper money 
is an innovation of economic importance so 
considerable that it is a serious matter for 
another country to undertake another course. 

Partisan politics can only be hurtful when 
it agitates the solution of a purely economic 
question, and, probably, these influences will 
be quickly felt in the state bank. Political 
and economic interests have each its par- 
ticular point of view, which cannot be con- 
founded without injury to both ; one has need 
only to guard against the possibility of seeing 
the bank used detrimentally in the midst of 
political wars and interests, or the heads of 
the bank will be exposed to the temptations 
from each of the opposing parties and the 
credit of the bank attacked. 

Under the regime of private banks the 
credit of state and of the bank can remain 
independent; under a state bank there is 
but one credit. The private bank can sub- 
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sist by itself ; it has no need of a state guar- 
anty any more than have the foreign banks 
of private or centralized emission of money. 

The best form for our country appears to 
be, as exists elsewhere, a private bank, 
placed under the efficacious supervision of 
the state, and at the direction of the latter to 
co-operate with the representatives of com- 
merce and direct interests. It is under this 
form that the just mean between the inter- 
ests of the state, general economic interests 
and the particular interests of commerce will 
be reached. This it is that can offer the best 
guaranty of the accomplishment of the grand 
economic task which encumbers it, without 
being burdened with interest foreign to the 
matter, 

BHnally, under this form, the private bank 
gives to the state, that is to say, to the Con- 
federation and the cantons, a participation in 
the benefits without involving them m actual 
losses, while imder a state bank both losses 
and gains would be shared. 

But the main reason for the Department of 
Finance declaVing for a bank having the 
character of a private institution is to be 
found in the fact that, according to inter- 
national rights, private property is protected 
in case of war, while state property becomes 
the prey of the vanquisher. Also the hold- 
ings of the state bank, as well as the deposits 
confided to it, would be in danger in case of 
war. Precisely at the moment the bank is 
called upon to render the greatest service to 
commerce there would be general defiance, 
and each one would hasten to withdraw his 
deposits. 

But the movement for a complete govern- 
ment issue of money had grown so strong 
that only the next year, on October 18, 1891, 
the Federal Assembly submitted to the peo- 
ple an amendment to the Constitution where 
It declared it should not be in the power of 
the Federal Assembly to ^^ establish a mo- 
nopoly of the issue of bank bills, nor decree 
their obligatory acceptance." 

The new article was as follows : 

"The rigrht of issuing bank notes and all 
other credit money shall belong exclusively 
to the Federation. 

** The Federation may exercise the monop- 
oly of bank notes through a state bank or 
through a private, central, share bank under 
reservation of the right to repurchase and 
under the control of the Federation. 

** The bank invested with monopoly shall 
have the duty of acting in Switzerland as the 
regulator of the money market and of facil- 
itating exchanges. Not less than two-thirds 
of its net profits, after deducting a fit reserve 
fund and a dividend sufficient to compensate 
the capital, shall belong to the canton. 

** The bank and its branches shall be ex- 
empt from all imposts b^ the canton. Only 
in case of necessity in time of war shall the 
obligatory acceptance of its notes be decreed 
by the Federation. 

"Federal legislation shall prescribe other 
regulations concerning it." 

This was adopted by 231,578 votes in favor 
to 158,651 against. It remained for the 



national legislature to deiude wether the 
bank should be run by public or private 
funds, etc. In 1894 they prepared a project, 
but there was so much opposition to it that it 
was laid over and revised in the smnmer of 
1896, when the revision passed the National 
Council by a vote of 89 to 43, and the Council 
of the States by a vote of 27 to 17. Very 
quickly the signatures of 83,000 electors (only 
30,000 are needed) were secured to petitions 
for a referendum on this law, and it took 
place about eight months after the law had 
been passed, and ended in its defeat by a vote 
of 244,219 against to 194.465 in favor. The 
law is a closely printed pamphlet of eight 
pages, and was sent to each voter by mail. It 
was followed at private expense by a flood of 
pamphlets and newspaper articles, and was 
discussed in many meetings and other ways. 

DIGEST OF FEDERAL LAW CREATING 
A BANK OF THE SWISS CONFED- 
ERATION. 

Passed the Federal Assembly June 18, 1896. 
Voted on by the Swiss, people February 28, 
1897. 

I. General provisions. 

Article 1. The Confederation founds a 
bank, called ** Bank of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion,'* with the exclusive right of issuing 
bank notes. 

Its chief function is to regulate the money 
market and facilitate operation of payment. 
It will also serve as treasury of the Confed- 
eration gratis, in so far as called upon. 

Art. 2. The Confederation guarantees all 
the operations of the bank. 

Art. 3. Principal office at Berne. May 
have branches anywhere in Switzerland, with 
consent of central government. 

Authorized to acquire existing banks and 
to continue them as branches. 

Each canton may insist on having a branch 
in its territory. 

In establishing agencies, preference given 
to existing state and cantonal banks. 

Art. 4. Capital 25,000,000 francs, to be all 
paid in before operations begin. May be in- 
creased by Federal Assembly to 60,000,000 
francs. 

Two-fifths of capital reserved for cantons 
to subscribe ; three-fifths the Confederation 
will answer for, and also the balance not pro- 
vided by the cantons. The Confederation 
will raise its share by issuing bonds. 

Cantons need not subscribe, but if they do, 
they are responsible for their proportion. 

All the shares must be held by the Con- 
federation or by the cantons or certain public 
bodies, but not by individuals. 

Art. 5. Cantons cannot tax bank, with 
specific exception^ as to stamps on cheques, 
etc. 

II. The operations of the bank : 

Art. 6. Operations of bank limited to 
issue of notes and discount. 

(a) It may discount Swiss notes (not over 
three months and two good indorsers). 
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lb) Buy drafts on foreign countries. 

(c) Loan on security, such as bonds, etc., 
but not on shares of stocks nor for over 
three months. 

(d) Buy public bonds for temporary hold- 
ing. 

(e) Receive deposits on account current, 
with or without interest. 

(/) Buy and sell gold and silver on its 
own- account or for others. 

(a) Issue certificates for gold or silver. 

Art. 7. The bank must accept without 
charge all payments on account of the Con- 
federation and its departments, and pay out 
for the Ck)n federation and its departments as 
far as it has funds. 

Also, it must, on the demand of the Confed- 
eration, receive on deposit and manage, with- 
out charge, any bonds or other such property 
confided to it by the Confederation. 

III. The issue and redemption of bank 
notes : 

Art. 8. The bank may issue any amount of 
bank notes up to limit fixed by Federal As- 
sembly. 

Bank notes are manufactured, retired and 
destroyed under surveyance of Federal De- 
partment of Finance. 

They are in denominations of 50, 100, 500 
1,000 francs, but in extraordinary cases the 
Assembly may authorize smaller denomina- 
tions. 

Art. 10. The total value of notes in circu- 
lation must be covered by bullion, foreign 
coin and discounted notes ; the metal reserve 
must be at least one-third circulation. 

Art. 11. The bank must also have a re- 
serve sufficient to cover all short obligations, 
viz: Due in ten days. 

Art. 12. Regulates payments at Berne and 
at branches. 

Art, 13. Must accept its notes at par. 

Public offices must do likewise. Beyond 
this their acceptance cannot be enforced ex- 
cept in case of war. 

Art. 14. Replacing torn bills. 

Art. 15. Worn bills. 

Art. 16. Jurisdiction of courts. 

IV. Accounting, profits, reserve, reports : 

Art. 17. Accounts submitted to Federal 
Assembly. 

Art. 18. Twenty-five per cent, of profits 
goes to reserve. From balance interest 
not exceeding 3i per cent, is paid on capital. 
In case there is not enough, tne difference is 
taken from reserve. The balance goes to 
cantons. 

Art. 19. Reserve invested in Swiss and 
foreign national debts. No interest allowed 
on it. 

Art. 20. Reserve belongs to bank. Only 
taken to make up 3i per^cent. Interest and 
losses in capital. 

Art. 21. Rate of discount and interest to 
be published. Weekly balance and annual 
report. 

V. Administration : 

Art. 22. Council of auditors and local 



committees, also board of directors and local 
boards. 

(Arts. 23 to 38 govern details of manage- 
ment.) 

VI. Surveyance by Federal Assembly : 
Art. 39. Auditing committee provided for : 

VII. Penal provisions : 

(Arts. 47 to 40, penalties for counterfeiting, 

etc.) 

VIII. Temporary provision : 

(Arts. 48 to 56, provide for interim before 
law goes into operation.) 

Notice four significant things about this 
law which were probably main causes in its 
defeat. By Art. 1 it would have the exclusive 
right of issuing bank notes. At present many 
of the cantons have banks which they own 
and operate which issue bank notes. These 
could be acquired and continued as branches 
and the taking away from them of the power 
to issue notes would almost force them to be- 
come branches. This means a great central- 
ization of power, to which the Swiss have al- 
ways been opposed, and this centralization 
would be the more tremendous from the fact 
that it would put in the control of one set of 
men, the power of discounting notes. This 
the Swiss people clearly saw. 

Second — The bank notes to be issued could 
not be really money for the people, as the 
smallest denomination, save in *' extraor- 
dinary cases," was to be 50 francs or ^10, and 
this is far too large for ordinary retail trans- 
actions. Hence this money would only be 
money for wholesale and for bankei*s. 

Third— While three-fifths, and perhaps the 
whole of the capital, was to be furnished by 
the National Government and obtained by 
them by the issuance of bonds, on which they 
would pay intereet (Art, 4), the bank notes is- 
sued were to be completely covered by bullion, 
foreign coin and discoimted notes, and ** the 
metal reserved must be at least one-third of 
the circulation." (Art. 10.) Thus the notes 
are really based on the credit of the nation, 
and yet bonds are issued on which the nation 
pays interest to provide a fund amounting to 
the total value of the notes, and one- third of 
this must be bullion or coin. It is hardly 
probable that these bonds could be marketed 
at less than 3i per cent, interest, and yet that 
is the largest amount of interest which the 
capital stock can receive, and until a reserve 
is laid aside, which probably will not be for 
some years, it may not get that (Sec. 18.) It 
looks as if this was a scheme to furnish 
either a very small circulating medium or a 
large, secure investment for capitalists in the 
bonds of the Confederation, a large market 
for gold or silver and bullion and coin, and at 
the expense of the Swiss National Gk>verQment, 
and these would ultimately discredit the whole 
scheme. 

Fourth— The time of discounting was to be 
not over three months (Art. 6. a and c.) This is 
all right for cities, but fanners, when they 
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want a loan, usually want it on land for more 
than three months. 

Notice further how clear and concise are the 
provisions of this law. He who runs may 
read and understand. When a matter has to 
be submitted to the people, it has to be made 
clear. But let the Swiss people speak for 
themselves. Here are some extracts, both for 
and against, from Swiss newspapers : 

'' A Simple Laborer *' gives his reasons for 
voting against the bank as follows : First, be- 
cause it is an arduous mystification ; second, 
because, in place of makmg a bank for the 
people, they make a bank for the politicians, 
that will re-enforce the already great tendency 
towards centralization, as indicated in the 
recent military laws that were rejected by the 
people ; third, because it engages to an un- 
limited extent the responsibility of the Con- 
federation ; that is, those who contribute — the 
simple laborers, as well as those who have 
much land. 

M. Numa Droz, a Federal Councillor, is op- 
posed to the bank as ^^ an economic error and 
national danger,'* and gives the usual reasons 
— apolitical power, booty in case of war, etc. 

A Glerman economist, Hartung, is quoted. 
He compares the private bank to a vessel sail- 
ing well-known seas ; the state bank to a 
vessel in unknown watera He considers Swiss 
securities and national honor at stake. 

A " proclamation of the Democratic Com- 
mittee " declares that the approaching vote 
will mark a solemn period in tbe national 
history. The Socialist party stands like a 
single man in favor of the bank. But would 
you, for the sake of being complacent toward 
the Socialists, launch our country on a finan- 
cial venture without precedent? It is pro- 
posed to establish a bank with power to issue 
notes, and which shall be responsible to an un- 
limited extent. It is to confide the power of 
disposing of the national credit to a force of 
functionaries, named by the political power. 
It will not furnish abundant capital ; it will 
make money cheap. The law makes it im- 
possible to make loans that can be hypothe- 
cated, and refuses agricultural credit. There 
is not a single amelioration offered the agricul- 
turist or laborer. It will be entirely in the 
bimds of the politicians. Although these are 
services which it could render, there is not one 
of them that could not be rendered by a Swiss 
National Bank, created by the living forces of 
our industrv and commerce, and outside of 
political influence, but under the supervision of 
the Confederation. We stand for such a bank, 
with the almost unanimous approval of the in- 
dustrial and commercial associations of Switz- 
erland. All are implored to go to the polls and 
vote against the impending disaster. This proc- 
lamation is signed by various men, "in the 
name of the Electoral Democratic Commit- 
tee" 

A set of resolutions passed by a meeting em- 
braces the following points : 

Considering, first, tnat the state bank pro- 
posed confounds the credit of the state with 
the economic credit of the country ; second, 
that this last cannot prosper unless it has the 
support of the commercial world of Switzer- 
land, which should have a large share in its 



direction and administration ; third, that com- 
merce, for the security and elasticity of its 
credit, needs a bank bill and not a state note 
that will be subject to fiuctuations caused by 
politics; fourth, that tbe political basis gives 
the organization of the bank and the unlim- 
ited responsibility of the state over to the en- 
gagements of those to whose interest it is to 
cause fiuctuations ; fifth, that the central 
bank, projected by the Union of Commerce 
and Industry, will have all the advantages of 
a state bank, and will not engage the finances 
or credit of such a bank. It is, therefore, de- 
cided to reject the law, and to engage all the 
voters to vote * * No '* on February SiS ; to lend 
their strength against forming a Swiss national 
bank, to be the safecniard of the national 
credit) and for the economic and political in- 
dependence of the country. 

The following is an almost literal translation 
of an appeal for the bank issued by a committee. 
It is almost the only one in favor in the clip- 
pings received, and very interesting : 

Article 89 of the Federal Constitution, voted 
in 1891 by 70,000 majority, gives to the Con- 
federation a monopoly of bank notes, by means 
of state banks under a special administration, 
or by means of private banks under the ap- 
proval and control of the Confederation. This 
seemed a good solution. The Confederation 
does not take the responsibility for the notes ; 
each bank assumes responsibility for its own 
issua Although the law does not oblige any 
one to accept them, the notes have become true 
money. It is a disgrace to the good sense of 
the people to have allowed the Imnkers to issue 
and put in circulation almost 200,000,000 of 
notes. The substitution of the state note is a 
question of order, logic and justice. In the 
coimtries on our borders, the banks have fallen 
into the hands of special personsr One pees their 
millions helping great industries and large 
speculations, but they do not assist the people* 
C;ne should remember that the question of a 
state bank is not new. It is long since a lar^e 
number of workers pronounced in favor of it« 
and they will again speak for it. A state bank 
will be a popular bank in the best sense of the 
word. Private banks will be obliged to follow 
its lead, and the laborer, the farmer and com- 
merce will profit. 

A great number of spectres are fiaunted at 
this moment. But they are the horrors of im- 
beciles — and those interested. 

Suppose we admit "political influence.'* 
This IS no greater in a pure state bank than in 
a bank supervised by the state. And have we 
not the fine example of our cantonal banks ? 
No one dare say that politics play a part in the 
Bank of Zurich. The state bank will be organ- 
ized, after being submitted to the people in 
such a way that '* infiuence'* will be impossible. 
The administration will be given, not to ruined 
politicians, but to experienced financiers, under 
the supervision of the Fedt^ral Assembly. If it 
is a (moice between the politician and bad 
financiering, we prefer the former. How do you 
expect to have perfect politicians while a few 
men have the money with which to buy them ? 
Tou cannot have sound private morals while 
there are certain poor persons that wUi yield to 
the temptations of gold. You cannot have 
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patriotism, citizenship, or a healthy nation 
while a minority of (he men control the 
finances, and live on the others. 

The risk of war and invasion are no"- greater 
for the state bank than for any other, in case 
of war, the military authorities decide what 
shall be seized , and the seizures include cannon, 
arms, horses, men. W hy are you not afraid for 
thii existing cantonal banks? There is as much 
danger for them as for a state t)ank. 

Bjmkruptcy is the hide »us cry raised against 
th«« state bank by thos** who confound the state 
and the bank credit. We believe those per- 
sons who desire to limit the responsibility of 
the bank, and to keep the credits distinct, to 
be sincere. But they know well that the 
bank will make advantageous transactions, 
and that the profits will far exceed the losses. 
One should not be surprised at the eagerness 
of the capitalist to get his nose in the bank ; 
if it were such a bad business he would 
quickly turn his back. Since he wishes to 
participate in the bank, and make it a 
'^ mixed ''Affair, it proves that the bank is 
good, and that is why we wish to make it 
purely a state bank. 

Up to the present the liberty to issue notes 
has led to bad results. It has been proved 
that such notes do not have the credit that 
would be given to a central bank. Besides, 
a central bank would render more service to 
the masses than can a private bank. If the 
State bank is not purely a state bank, it will 
favor the millionaires and the large trans- 
actions, and will not recognize the working 
classes. The state, on the other hand, will 
see every advantage in encouraging the lar^e 
numbers of people who, on their part, will 
work for the success of the bank. 

All banks make good profits. The bank of 
Vaudois made a million that was pocketed 
by the officers ; they made it easily ; it came 
while they slept. The adversaries of our 
project talk about dividing such profits 
among the cantons; others are doubtful 
about the profits. According to the calcu- 
lations, on the most modest basis, there will 
be at least two millions, 60 centimes per 
head, without counting the profits from other 
activities of the bank. And we do not speak 
of the profit on the monopoly of bank notes. 
No one can savi after that, that the institution 
will not touch each person. Our point of 
view is diametrically opposed to the adver- 
saries of the bank. With a state bank the 
Confederation will pocket at least ten millions 
each year. This sum will facilitate the 
question of insurance in case of rest from 
work, old age, sickness or accident. And 
this sum will also make it easy to solve 
certain cantonal questions. 

To create a state bank in which affairs 
flourish — this is our firm conviction— is to 
advance towards the creation of a federal 
bank hypothecure (power to mortgage), 
urgently and so long demanded by the p 
cipal organs of the agriculturist. 

It is a most important step towards reliev- 
ing the onerous conditions of the small 
farmer. 

Is it not a noble thing to replace our can- 



so 
prin- 



tonal banks with a state bank that shall have 
power to mortgage ? Ah ! we imderstand 
perfectly the anxiety of our enemies, and 
their desperate fight against the state bank. 
Since 1871 to 1896 private banks have de- 
minis bed in number, but have increased 
their issue of notes. During that time their 
profits have been 33,589,040 francs, raised 
from the people, furnished by the traders in 
their notes — that is, by the whole coimtry. 
This manna, which is not celestial, has fallen 
to a few of the bankers. The day has com^ 
to return to the people what is theirs and 
take away the privileges of a group of persons 
but little interested in their welfare. 

We have arrived at an important day ; the 
vote will undoubtedly decide the course of 
action for years to come. The work of the 
state bank is due to men — in whom we have 
the greatest confidence. 

Vote ** Yes " for the state bank : it is con- 
senting to dethrone the bankers, the finan- 
ciers and capitalism. 

Advance resolutely, affirm those who will 
vote **Yes.'' 

Voters ! Dear Fellow Citizens ! 

Proclaim once more our faith in a future of 
prosperity and justice. 

Lee our word be 

The Bank to the People ! 

Long Live the Swiss Confederation ! 

In the name of the sections of GrutlL 

The Sections of Gbnbya. 

The matter is well summed up in a letter 
from M. Philip Jamin to the writer. He says: 
** The state bank has been rejected by 344,219 
no and 194,465 yes. This result nas surprised 
both advocates and advelrsaries. Two days be- 
fore the election one of the most clever chiefs 
in its advocacy said it would carry by a ma- 
jority of 10,000 votes, and some even went so 
far as to prophecy 40,000 majority. Although 
the campaign against led by capital was con- 
ducted with great vigor, the bankers were 
doubtful of the result 

** By the significant number of signatures, 
88,000 on the Referendum petition, one might 
have guessed the refusal if one had not learned 
that a certain number of signatures had been 
obtained by pressure made by the rich on poor 
electors. A newspaper in Neuchatel has dem- 
onstrated this fact, and it is now proof of the 
necessity of substituting the obligatory for the 
optional referendum. 

** The majority who rejected the law is not 
strong enough to discourage its advocates. The 
law will be remodeled by the Legislature and 
made less * etatiste,' or centralizing, but its 
great lines will remain, and in a short time a 
new project will be presented to the people and 
likely accepted, buch has been the fate of 
many reforms in the past, and one may pre- 
dict that it will be so for the state bank. 

*' The enormous profits realized so easily by 
private banks have been published, the harm 
done in certain circumstances to the reeouroes 
of the country by the banks is well known. In 
1870 the Bank of Porrentrug alone realized in 
one dav 600,000 francs profit in exporting bul- 
lion collected in Switzerland, while at the same 
time the Federal Treasury was obliged , in order 
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to feed the public oofiPers, to buy English 

Sounds, paying 25 francs >;6 centimes. The 
ank of Lucerne gave to its shareholders in 
1896 17 per ceot. interest. 

** Per inhabitant 22 francs specie and 60 francs 
in bank notes circulate through Switzerland, 
and the 60 francs in bank not s are an enormous 
advantage to the banks and make them a priv- 
ileged class. The cantonal banks are notching 
else than small stace banks. The cantonal 
banks of Fribourg, of Lausanne, of Thurgovie 
and others realize large profits, and a part of 
these profits are deposited in the hands of the 
cantons. Thus, in Fribourg a large sum, 800,- 
000 francs, made by the cantonal bank, has 
t een appropriated to the universitv, and this 
bank of Fribours realized 915,612 francs clear 
profit in 1896. The knowledge of these things 
acquired by the people during the debates on 
this Referendum cannot fail to act advan- 
tageously in the future. 

*' The present system has resisted the inno- 
vators, but it would be a mistake to conclude 
that it will still last a long time, notwithstand- 
ing the negative majority of 52,654 votes.'* 

The only American comment which seemed 
written by one who grasped the situation, and 
, which I have seen, was m the Chicago T^mes- 
Herald which concludes : ** The people have 
carefully considered every subject which has 
been brought to their attention, and have 
seldom made mistakes. Unusually good, sound 
political economy has triumphed, as was the 
case in the Referendum in the matter of a gov- 
ernment bank.** 

In looking over the vote by cantons, it is 
sixnificant that the affirmative majorities came 
from the more progressive cantons, and those 
with large cities and with cantonal banks, such 
as Zurich, Berne, Thurgovie, Argovie, and the 
negative majorities came from the more back- 
ward and Catholic cantons, such as Fribourg, 
Vaud, Valais, Neuchatel and the smaller or coun- 
try cantons, such as Uri, Schwytz, Zug. This 
last shows that it was not an agrarian measure. 
Includiog the half cantons, sixteen cantons voted 
against and nine in favor. In Geneva, out of 18,090 
voters, 12,877 voted, or over 98 per cent., showing 
that a measure can bring out almost all the people. 

In conclusion, this is an admirable instance of 
the genesis of a purely democratic movement. It 
is advocated for some years by the Hadioals, is 
brought up for discussion and a voting in 1891 
a^^ainst the opposition of government and mixed 
with some crude and bad features. It is defeated, 
but the agitation is continued, and the discussion 
gradually eliminates the cruae and ultra-Radical 
features, until finally the principle either captures 
the government, or they, finding the movement is 
becoming very strong, strive to capture it, and 
draw up a scheme too centralizing and too con- 
servative and submit it to the people, who, despite 
that it is a government scheme, reject it. But, as 
Mr. Jamin says, this scheme with its bad features 
eliminated will probably be referred to the people 
within the near future and adopted. Meanwhile 
many cantons have been making experiments in 
control of state banks. Can progress be made in 
any safer and better method ? 

Thanks to M. Philip Jamin, of Geneva, copies of 
the law submitted, the ballot, pamphlets on each 
side, newspaper clippines and other information 
have been received. Thanks are due to Hon. 
Srnest H. Crosby, of the New York bar. for the 
English digest of the law used and to Miss Ella 
Levin, of Kew York, and Mr. Walter Breen, of 



Omaha, for translations of the French and German 
matter from which extracts are given. 

PARLIAMENT IS OVER. 
From the London Clarion, 

Parliament having broken up at a compar- 
atively early date, and after a comparatively 
uneventful session, a casual review may not 
be such a hopeless waste of time as might 
at first sight be suspected. 

As a representative assembly the House of 
Commons can hardly be considered a success ; 
as a legislative machine it is little better 
than a failure ; as a sample of that mingled 
cant, hypocrisy, double dealing, incai>acity, 
selfishness, cowardice and bluster which we 
call statesmanship, it is about as eood, or as 
bad, as might be expected, considering the 
materials of which it is composed. 

The lawyers, colonels, brewers, financiers, 
place hunters, company mongers, manufact- 
urers and railway directors, whether calling 
themselves Liberals or Tories, are actuated 
by one and the same intention, namely, to 
protect their own interest at whatever cost 
to their constituents or the State, The re- 
mainder of the people's representatives 
mainly consist of Provincial Radical Bigwigs, 
who know little of politics ; aristocratic 
young Conservatives, who know less, and a 
dozen or so of nominal Labor members, who 
wear silk hats, and strive more or less suc- 
cessfully to resist temptation. 

That much could be expected from such an 
assembly, even if its members really desired 
or attempted to do their best, cannot be sup- 
posed. But its members have neither the 
knowledge, wisdom nor industry to make 
them efflective politicians; nor have they, 
except in very few instances, sufficient earn- 
estness, self-sacrifice or honor to desire the 
welfare of their coimtry at the cost of their 
own disadvantage. In short, they cannot do 
what they undertake to do if chey would, and 
would not care to do it if they could. 1 

Mr. Wallace, M. P., in an article in the 
Progressive Beview, says that two-thirds of 
the members it is impossible to regard with 
anything like intellectual respect, and that 
a large section of the House ought not to be 
there at all. As a simple matter of fact, a 
large section of the House seldom is there at 
all! Barely a tenth part of the members 
listen to the debates, hardly a quarter of 
them take part in the divisions, and of these 
a large proportion lounge on the terrace or 
in the smoking room, and simply walk into 
the lobbies to give their votes with the 
*• ayes" or ** noes," as the party whip in- 
structs them, and knowing or caring nothing 
of the merits of the matter their votes are 
to decide. 

And what of the events of the session and 
their effect on the fortunes of parties and 
persons V Something has been done by the 
Conservative government for the parsons 
this year for their services at the last gen- 
eral election ; as something was done for the 
landlords last year, for the same reason. 
And now something yet remains to be done 
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for the'publicans, who had a still Iskrger share 
in the great Conservative victory. In ad- 
dition, large sums have been spent on the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Jubilee; some 
X6,000 has been found to increase the miser- 
able wages of the laborers in the royal dock- 
yards, while some £250,000 is to be spent on 
a royal yacht. Much sham indignation has 
been forthcoming over the barbarities of in- 
fidel Turks in Armenia and Crete, and many 
specious excuses have been made for the 
barbarities of Christian Englishmen in 
South Africa, and the Government have 
passed a Compensation for Injuries bill, 
which many of their own supporters did not 
relish, and only a few of the Radical opoo- 
sition had the courage to oppose. Generally 
speaking, it may be said the Government 
have improved their position, and the Op- 
position, by its apathy, insincerity and dis- 
agreement, is hopelessly discredited and 
disgraced. 

That the above brief review can give sat- 
isfaction, even to those who believe, or pro- 
fess to believe, in party government by pro- 
fessional politicians, it is difficult to suppose ; 
while it is becoming more and more obvious 
to the sane and earnest minority who are 
anxious for the progress of their country, 
that Parliament, as an institution, has al- 
most outlived its usefulness, and is rapidly 
becoming a tedious and mischievous ab- 
surdity. M. B. 



SWISS LOCAL REFERENDUMS. 

To illustrate the great variety of subjects 
which the people are called on to decide, the 
following translation is given from JJer Chrut- 
lianer^ of Zurich: '*At the city election of 
Berne (Dec. 20, 1896), eleven propositions 
were voted on and all carried. They were 
as follows : 

1. A new primary school for girls, 3,629 for, 
914 against. 

2. Establishment of a third gas reservoir, 
4,080 for, 255 against. 

3. Enlargement of the city water reservoir, 
4,230 for, 216 against. 

4. Renovation of Cornhouse cellar, 2,722 
for, 1,717 against. 

5. Berne-Neuenberg street railway, 3,541 
for, 751 against. 

6. Deficit appropriation, 3,396 for, 941 
against. 

7. City budget for coming year, 3,493 for, 
757 against. 

8. Alignment plan for southwest part of 
city, 3,674 for, 461 against. 

9. Alignment plan for Alpen street, 3,762 
for, 413 against. 

10. Alignment plan for Muris street, 3,759 
for, 437 against. 

11. Free burials (at city's expense), 3,508 
for, 910 against. 

And to the initiative petition demanding 
proportional election of the Legislature of the 
Canton Berne, there were on April last 13,500 
signatures (12,000 are only necessary). This 
meeting was started at a meeting of its 
friends in the city of Biel, where it was de- 



cided that signatures should be gathered by 
various political bodies, dividing them up 
according to the strength of the organiza- 
tions. 

In the Canton of St. Gall a law fixing the 
interest on mortgage debts as not to exceed 
4%, and providing that any one exacting more 
than that was liable to a fine of from 200 to 
3,000 francs, and in grave cases the judge 
could inflict further punishment, such as im- 
prisonment, etc., was accepted by a vote of 
22,602 in favor to 13,858 against. 
' In Zurich the question of the increase of 
the municipal police decided by the munici- 
pal council has been submitted to the obliga- 
tory referendum and carried by a small ma- 
jority. The district of Ausserhihl, one of 
the most noted for riots, pronounced against 
this increase. And by a vote of 40,564 yes to 
14,697 no in the canton and of 14,463 yes to 
6,146 no in the city of Zurich, the people ac- 
cepted a law fixing the age of consent at fif- 
teen years and on other moral sex refohns. 
This law is said by Philip Jamin to be excel- 
lent and the vote progressive. 

In Basle the decision of the Grand Council 
to build a crematory has been ratified by 
3,376 yes to 3,197 no. 

In the Canton of Berne, on February 28th 
last, an appropriation to railways was carried 
by a vote of 50,571 yes to 15,855 no. 

And they rejected, by 21,523 no to 12,514 
yes the plan to institute a fourth course in 
the Normal School at Rorschach. 



LOCAL REFERENDUM IN NEW- 
YORK AND MASSACHUSETTS. 

Few people stop to think that under the 
Raines law in New York State there are ref- 
erendimas continually occurring. There are 
four propositions voted under this law — first, 
on saloons ; second, on stores : third, on drug 
stores, and fourth, on hotels ; and the New 
York Voice of August 5th has an admirable 
map showing the townships which voted dry, 
etc., and an elaborate table. It says : ** More 
than 180,000 voters of New York State have 
declared at town meetings since the Raines 
law went into effect that they want no saloon 
in their locality. In 264 townships of the 
State each of the four propositions were 
voted down. They voted out even the drug 
stores. In 33 more townships all propositions 
were voted down except the permits to drug 
stores to compound alcoholic medicines, 
which amounts to practical prohibition.'' 

Massachusetts is getting a fine reputation 
for its roads, and it is due to two things — its 
State Commission, established four or five 
years ago, which maps out the work that 
needs to be done, estimates the cost and ad- 
vises the local authorities ; and second, to 
its town meetings, where they have the 
most direct form of Direct Legislation. These 
town meetings can call on this State Commis- 
sion for information and a part of the ex- 
pense. According to the Springfield Bepvb- 
ocan, the Commission is receiving from 
various towns six times as many petitions as 
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can be granted, and the lesrislative appropri- 
ations have risen from $300,000 in 1894 to 
$600,000 in 1895, and nearly double that 
amount last year. 



THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES. 



TWO RECENT SWISS REFEREN- 
DUMS. 

In March last the National Legislature de- 
cided to submit tvro amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution to the people. The first 
gave to the Federation the right of surveil- 
lance over the policing of the forests and the 
mountain regions, and the second gave to the 
Federation the right to legislate on the 
" commerce in food wares and in other arti- 
cles of household use and ordinary objects 
which may put in danger health and life," 
but ** the execution of these laws will be put 
into the hands of the cantons under the su- 
pervision and with the finances of the Con- 
federation," save that "the control of the 
frontier importations belong to the Confeder- 
ation." 

These two show how carefully local self- 
government is guarded. They were sub- 
mitted to the people on July llth last, and 
the exaci and final advices have not yet come 
in. It is understood that both have carried. 



A SHORT ARGUMENT. 

Frmn the San Francisco Examiner, 

It has sometimes been urged as an objection 
against the Referendum that when constitu- 
tional amendments and other propositions 
are submitted to popular vote the number 
voting upon them is never equal to the num- 
ber expressing a choice among candidates 
for office. The supposed objection is really 
one of the most forcible recommendations of 
this method of lawmaking. When only 
those who take an interest in a proposition 
vote upon it, the unfit automatically disfran- 
chise themselves, with no compulsion or ill- 
feeling, and the decision arrived at is much 
more likely to be a wise one than if every 
man on the register had taken a hand in it. 



A GOOD THING. 

In Switzerland there is a Federal Labor 
Bureau to give information on questions of 
law. In its report for 1895 the bureau says 
it answered 1,151 questions, and of these 976 
were answered verbally and 175 through the 
mail. The causes prompting these questions 
were i 

verbal. Written. Total. 
Custody and accidents. .. 514 75 589 

Wages demands 130 11 141 

Breach of contract 143 17 160 

Miscellaneous 189 72 261 

Total 976 175 1,151 

There is no charge for the giving of these 
answers. 



HON. THOMAS MCEWAN, JR. 

When, in the winter of 1894 the N. J 
Direct Legislation League was looking for 
some one to introduce and push an amend- 
ment in the Legislature, it asked Hon. 
Thomas McEwan, Jr., who had just been 
elected, a Republican from a strongly Dem- 
ocratic district, and, though a new member, 
made leader of the House. Without a 
moment's hesitation he accepted, saying he 
believed thoroughly in Direct Legislation. 
He has since proved this belief, both by 
eloquent words on many platforms and by 
deeds which have shown these words were 
not empty. 

Mr. McEwan was born in 1854, is a lawyer 
by profession, and was a civil engfineer. He 
is a politician connected with the Republican 
party by years of work in its various organ- 
izations, and has served in various offices, 
from Assessor up, and is now in his second 
term in Congress. For instance, he has 
been a delegate to and secretary of every 
Republican convention of Jersey City and 
Hudson county for fifteen years. Despite 
that he's a lawyer and a politician, he's a 
good man — perhaps he's the exception that 
proves the rule. However, people may cuss 
his independence and virility of action — and 
some of nis own party have been active in 
that field — no one has ever charged him with 
corruption, and personal contact only deepens 
the confidence and esteem every one feels for 
him. 

In person he is of medium height, has a 
good figure, rather slender^ with the snap 
and vim of a younjf man. His hair and beard 
are the dark reddish brown of an energetic 
nature. His expression is frank and open. 
He is quick in decision and resourceful. He 
is a member of some church and a consistent 
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one, and he has hosts of friends. He is a 
charming companion, a ready and eloquent 
speaker, a g^ood writer and a man of affairs. 
He is one of the vice presidents of the N. 
J. Leagfue, both a literary and financial con- 
tributor to The Record, and whenever he 
can hit a crack for Direct Les^islation he 
does it. He has introduced D. L. resolutions 
in the last two Congresses and in the last 
Republican National Convention, only to see 
them smothered, but he is up and at it still, 
and the cause has much to hope from him in 
the future. 



GEORGE H. STROBELL. 

On April 19, 1892, George H. Strobell, of 
Newark, introduced resolutions for a Direct 
Legislation plank at the Prohibitionist State 
Convention at Trenton, N. J. They were 
tabled, but were the first clear Direct L»eg- 
islatlon resolutions in any political conven- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. Strobell is still a young man at the 
head of a firm of manufacturing jewelers, 
who, despite the hard times which have al- 
most paralyzed the making of luxuries, has 
done and is doing a profitable business. He 
is not only a keen, good business man, but a 
good man. He is an active church member, 
and has been known to almost paralyze a 
prayer meeting by the independence and ap- 
plication of his remarks. He's not afraid to 
call a spade a spade. 

Caring nothing for a political future for 
himself, he took up the Prohibitionist cause 
years ago. He has stumped as a candidate 
who did not stand a ghost of a chance of 
being elected, edited, issued and largely paid 
for a paper to forward the Prohibitionist 
movement, and worked in a great variety of 
ways. But gradually he has been growing 
larger than that one issue, and when in 1896 
the Prohibitionist party refused to take up 
any other issue than the liquor one, he and 



it parted company, though he left warm 
friends in it. 

He has been an active worker in and a vice- 
president of the D. L. League of N. J. from 
Its very start. He has spoken for it from 
many platforms, for he's a convincing talker, 
has written many articles, and done much 
work. He is of German descent, and has the . 
German indefatigable love of work ; and 
within this current month has said to the 
editor of The Record : "I'm out of a polit- 
ical party and haven't any reform work on 
hand. You are writing for many papers, 
editing The Record and running your bus- 
iness. It's too much to do alone. Can't I 
help you with The Record?" The offer 
was a welcome one. It was accepted in the 
spirit made, and after this number Mr. 
Strobell will be business manager and as- 
sistant editor of The Record. Prom its 
start he has been a financial contributor, 
and for the work he undertakes he will not 
receive a cent of pay. It will be as the past 
work on The Record has been, entirely a 
labor of love, but certainly not less effective 
because of that. He does not know that this 
character sketch is going in, and he can't 
prevent it in this issue. In the future he 
can; so we won't let the opportunity be lost. 

The constitutional amendment on another 
page is Mr. Strobell 's work, with hints from 
the Oregon amendment and some suggestions 
from others. It is far harder to write a 
short thing than a long one, and, though the 
writer has seen and studied almost all the 
D. L. amendments and laws drafted and pro- 
posed, this comes nearer his ideal for 
shortness, clearness, simplicity and scope, 
and it is the work of a layman and not a 
lawyer, of a business man trained to write 
business letters. With Mr. Strobell's aid. 
The Record can be made a better tool for 
getting Direct Legislation. 



A CONTRAST. 

At the winter session of the Swiss Federal 
Congress, according to Der QnUlianer, of Zu- 
rich, there were 69 measures introduced, and 
25 of these were passed, but not a single law 
amongst the measures passed. The main 
propositions were the general appropriation 
bill and a commercial treaty with Japan. 

In the last U. S. Congress there were 
24,000 measures introduced, and in the last 
session of the N. Y. State Legislature 747 
bills were passed. Oh for a little Direct Leg- 
islation in ours ! 



A WARNING. 

Translated from VEcho, of Geneva, Switzerland 

A week has gone by since the voting. At 
Berne the general impression is that the vote 
was a warning to the central power to be eco- 
nomical. This is exactly the impression of 
the Eepublie Francaisc of Monday. This im- 
pression will produce an effect. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

DiHEOT Legislation— Lawmaking by the voters. 

Thb Imtiativb -The proposal of a law by a percentage 
of the voters, which must then go to 
the KeferenduuK 

The REFBRBNDim— The voce at the polls of a law pro- 
posed through thf Iniiiative, or on any 
law passed by a lawmakiLg body. 
who«e reference is petitioned for by a 
percentage of the voters. 



CONTENTS. 

The matter for The Record is growing so full 
and maDy-headed that a table of conleots is almost 
necessary. Readers will find after a few editorial 
notes, news of the movement and of the or^raniza- 
tions working, accounts of actual Referendums, 
usually commencing at the East and goin^ West, 
then trade union and other Direct Legislation, for- 
eign matter, book reviews, miscellaneous, and it 
will end with two or three thumb-nail sketches of 
D. L. workers. Particului" attention is called to 
the articles on Trades and the Referendum in 
Australia, as giving new and very pertinent 
matter. 

NEXT YEAR. 

The growth of matter has so forced the enlarge- 
ment of The Record that, while it would be self- 
sustaining on the old basis of eight pages, it is not 
on the new one of sixteen or twenty pages. It has 
been so much expense and work that we seriously 
thought of turning it over to the Texas people, 
but on consulting some of its friends and sustain- 
ing subscribers the feeling against this was so 
strong that the idea was abandoned. One corre- 
spondent writes : *' I regard The Record as the 
most valuable paper our cause has ; a large part of 
this value has been on account of the absolute ab- 



sence of any sign of partisan bias. I never learned 
from its columns what your own politics were. I 
know something of the continuous labor and sac- 
rifice that its editing and publication requires, but 
I most earnestly hope you will not give it up yet. 
The circumstances* are such that it is impossible 
for others to do your work. The quarterly does 
more good in encoura^ng our hearts and hands 
than you can possibly imagine." 

A prominent Chicago editor writes for a full set, 
because he can not get anywhere else such a mass 
of facts. The editor of one of the big Boston 
dailies says : " Be sure to send it to my nouse. I 
read it and have reprinted most of the September 
issue in my paper, and a good part has gone into 
the editorial column." The editor of a well-known 
reform paper writes; **The Direct Legislation 
Record is inspiring. Wish I could sa^ as much 
of all the reform papers I see. It is doing a verjr 

food work." A prominent trades unionist said it 
ad more facts to the square inch than any paper 
he knew of. Many others might be given. 

8X7BSORIPTIONS. 

The Record will be carried on. It takes no 
ads.; there is no fund to support it; it depends 
solely on subscriptions, sustaining and regular. 
Many friends have allowed their subscriptions to 
expire. Can not you renew for yourself and a 
few friends ? Have it sent to two or three libra- 
ries or to the members of your Legislature, etc. It 
is Si5 cents a year or ten subscriptions for $2.00. 
It clubs with Tlie New Time for $L00 for both, 
with The Arena for $2.50 for both, with the new 
Texas Direct Legislation, The Coming Nation^ Ap- 
peal to Reason^ The American Fabian or any 50- 
cent paper for 65 cents ; with The Nonconformxit, 
The Feaerationistt The Representative or any dol- 
lar paper for $1.15. 



A NEW D. L. PAPER. 

On Dea 1 of this year was issued the first num- 
ber of a new paper entitled Direct Legislation. 
It is a comel3' sixteen-page paper, measuring 
^xl2 inches and is issued from Stephensville, 
Tex. Hon. Thomas B. King is the managing 
editor and Austin A. King the publisher, but there 
will be a corps of editors and correspondents 
from every State in the Union. It will come out 
on the 1st ana 15th of each month and be devoted 
exclusively to Direct Legislation from a non- 
partisan standpoint. Judge King writes most 
emphatically that he'll work for a restoration of 
all p >iitical power to the people by the Initiative, 
Reierendum and Recall, and says further : '' We 
are gathering strength on all sides and feel con- 
fident that we will be able to have a constitutional 
amendment submitted in Texas at our Legislature, 
which meets January, 1899, and if so, it will 
carry." This paper will cost 5 cents a copy, 25 
cents for six months and 50 cents a year, and you 
can get it and The Record for 05 cents a year. 



THE MOVEMENT IN ILLINOIS. 

STATE CONFERENCE ON DIRECT LEG- 
ISLATION A SUCCESS. 
By Mrs. Meribah E, Williams Walker, 
Early in 1897 three devoted adherents of 
Direct Lefjislation — Messrs. Fred Freeman, 
Ambrose Smith and L. D. Raynolds, editor 
of the Chicago Express— heXieving that the 
State was ripe for a forward movement, is- 
sued a call for a mass-meeting to discuss a 
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plan of action and the feasability of a State 
Conference. 

The Sovereign Citizens of America was 
organized, with William P. Black. Presi- 
dent ; Fred Freeman, Secretary ; Judge C. 
D. F. Smith, Mr John M. Hess, Mrs. M. E. 
Walker, Vice Presidents ; Miss Winnifred 
. Smith, Statistician. 

The work was vigorously pushed, and it 
soon became evident that the State Confer- 
ence was an imminent demand. Simulta- 
neously the Swiss and German societies 
planned for educational work on Direct Leg- 
islation, under the superinteudency of a 
committee of fifty representatives of socie- 
ties favoring Direct Legislation. 

The writer knowing the value of concert 
of action, invited representatives of the Swiss 
and German societies to meet with the Sov- 
ereign Citizens for that purpose. The invi- 
tation was soon extended to other organiza- 
tions advocating Direct Legislation, and a 
joint State Conference Committee of 112 
members was appointed, officered as follows : 

President, William P. Black; Vice Presi- 
dent, Julius Wegman ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Fred Freeman ; Recording Secretary, 
Leopold Saltiel ; Historian, Meribah E. 
Walker; Treasurer, Frank Stauber; Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, Judj^e C. D. F. Smith, 
John M. Hess, Addison Blakely ; Committee 
on Ways and Means, Frank Stauber, E. O. 
Towne, Julius Wegman. 

The State Conference met, pursuant to 
call, Nov. 18, 1897. in Willard Hall, Chicago. 
At the early opening hour at least 100 dele- 
gates were on hand to begin the arduous 
two-days' labor. Secretary Fred Freeman 
called the house to order, announced the 
purpose of the call, and declared that the 
movement, though upon a political-economic 
question, was to be conducted upon a purely 
educational, non-partisan basis. 

He then introduced General Herman Lieb, 
who had been unanimously elected Chair- 
man of the temporary organization, and Leo- 
pold Saltiel, the elected Secretary. 

General Lieb, the well-known veteran of 
the United States army, like a warrior with 
the enemy before him, marshaled his forces 
at once for the fray. 

The usual committees were appointed and 
communications called for from tne Corre- 
sponding Secretary. Many prominent men 
who could not be present sent encouraging 
greetings. Among these we mention Kev, 
Dr. H. W. Thomas, Father James M. Hagan, 
Messrs. Samuel Gompers, P. J. McGuire, 
David J. Inglis, L. A. Bateman, Eltweed 
Pomeroy, A. J. Caruthers, Col. Sellers, R. 
S. Thompson, E. S. Wheelock and others. 

General Lieb delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress, followed by Frederick Upham Adams, 
one of the editors of The New Time. Mr. 
Adams' address put the question on the 

Elane of patriotism and humanity. It will 
e published in pamphlet form, that the 
public m?\y have opportunity to read it. 

Permanent organization of the Conference 
followed : President, Captain William P. 
Black; fifteen Vice Presidents from the 
various societies represented ; Secretaries, 



Leopold Saltiel, Dr. Cresup, J. Ross Carpen- 
ter ; Treasurer, Frank Stauber. 

Report of the Committee on Credentials 
showed 150 delegates present and over- 300 
elected and *'on the way." Elgin, Peoria, 
Du Quoin, Marseilles, Little York, Rock- 
ford, Ottawa, Winnetka, Rock Island, Joliet 
and other places were represented. Honor- 
ary delegates ft^om Madison, Wis., Spring- 
field, Ohio, and Washington were also pres- 
ent. 

The speakers of the evening session were 
Seymour Stedman, Senator Sidney B. Mc- 
Cloud and Mrs. Meribah E. Williams 
Walker. The latter paper being historical, 
not only of the present movement, but con- 
taining snap-shot views of the 4,000 years* 
battle of the people for the liberty of self- 
government, was requested for pamphlet pub- 
lication. Many thanks of the Historian are 
due to the valuable paper The Direct Lex>- 
liATiON Record for condensed statements of 
present status in the United States. 

The three sessions of the second day were 
devoted strictly to the business for which 
the conference had met. 

The Judiciary Committee reported by 
their chairman, Judge C. D. F. Smith, the 
status of the question before the law and the 
steps necessary to secure the Initiative and 
Referendum in State and municipalities. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, after spirited discussion, was adopted, 
as follows : 

Besohedj That the people are the source of 
sovereign power. 

Beso<ved, That all laws derive their author- 
ity from the people and should be subject to 
alteration by a majority of the people at any 
time. 

Resolved^ That the people are capable of 
legislating for the preservation of their 
rights, and that all departments of govern- 
ment are properly subject to the legally ex- 
pressed will of the people. 

Resolvedy That people governed by a law 
have the inalienable right to demand a Ref- 
erendum vote on that law. 

Resolved. That the limited use of the Initi- 
ative and Referendum in municipal matters, 
and the more extended use of the same 
method in other countries, have demon- 
strated not only the right of the consent of 
the governed as a basis of authority but the 
very great wisdom of regularly determining 
the consent of the governed with regard to 
each specific measure. It has prevented the 
enactment of corrupt measures. It has pre- 
vented the enactment of proposed measures 
in behalf of special interests. It would forever 
establish popular government and reverse at 
once all tendencies toward monarchism or an 
improper centralization of governmental 
power. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that a State constitutional conven- 
tion ought to be held as soon as possible for 
making such amendments to the present con- 
stitution as may be deemed advisable, and as 
will provide for the fullest operation of the 
theory of Direct Legislation. 

Resolved, That in all mimicipal matters 
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where the use of the Referendum is possible 
the friends of Direct Legfislation avail them- 
selves of its use, and that this association 
undertake immediate steps for a campaign 
to secure the enactment of a law by the 
State Legislature authorizing the use of the 
Initiative and Referendum in all matters of 
municipal legislation. 

Besolvedy That this conference recommends * 
to the Legislature the following amendment 
to the constitution of the State of Illinois, 
and that a committee be appointed to secure 
at least one hundred thousand (100,000) elec- 
tors* signatures to a petition and memorial 
asking for said amendment : 

Section 5, Article XIV — 
* ** Amendments to this constitution may be 
proposed by five per cent. (5 ^) of the electors 
of the State, the basis of which calculation 
shall be the number of votes cast for all of 
the candidi*t38 for Governor at the last gub- 
ernatorial tlcjction. upon the presentation of 
any such amendment to said constitution to 
the Secretary of State, who shall then sub- 
mit such amendment to a vote of the electors 
at the next ensuing election of State officer 
or of State officers, and whenever two or 
more amendments are thus presented for 
submission at an election, the one having the 
greatest number of petitioners shall take 
precedence. 

Plan for State organization and propa- 
ganda resulted as follows : 

President, Addison Blakely ; Vice Presi- 
dents. General Herman Lieb, Captain Will- 
iam P. Black, Chris. Scheumer, Julius Weg- 
man, Lucinda B. Chandler, Frederick Up- 
ham Adams, Dr. Charles A. Lewis, Dr. H. J. 
Parker, George McA. Miller, Hon. George 
S. Bowen, Meribah E. Williams Walker, 
Henry B. Holt, Francis R. Cole, John Z. 
White, H. C. Carter, Leo Hornstein, S. M. 
Biddison, Senator S. B. McCloud, Dr. A. R. 
Harned, Seymour Stedman, Herman Al- 
schuler, J. B. Goode, John D. Potter, J. A. 
Hopp, Henry E. Allen, R. B. Leeper ; Sec- 
retary, Fred Freeman, 714, No. 21 Quincy 
street, Chicago, III. ; Treasurer, Frank Stau- 
ber ; Financial Secretary, Miss Winnifred 
Smith ; Historian, Statistician, Press and 
Literature, Meribah F. Williams Walker, 
152 Dearborn street, Chicago, 111. 

The plan of organization is based on vig- 
orous local work, township and precinct or- 
ganization, which may be formed by seven 
citizens (women as well as men) who believe 
in and advocate D. L., local societies to 
unite for county, district and State work. 

The propaganda is to be advanced by 
prcps, literature and speakers and a series 
of county conventions and July celebrations 
throuerhout the State. 

A petition for an amendment to the State 
Constitution will be at once put into circula- 
tion to secure 100,000 signers, who are to be 
electors in the State ; it will be presented 
as a memorial at the next session of the 
State Assembly. 

Members at large of the State Executive 
Committee were chosen as follows (This 
number is to be increased by one member 
from each Congressional District, to be 



elected by the district) : J. Whipple, A. W. 
Thomas, O. E. Woodberry, W. H. Bond, W. 
S. Busch, George McA. Miller, Leon Horn- 
stein, L. D. Raynolds, Dr. Cresup, E. O. 
Towne, G. Mahme, C. A. Darrell, W. H. Mc- 
Guire, Willis N. Calkins, Leopold Saltiel, 
Dr. Charles J. Lewis, J. A. Hopp and J. Ross 
Carpenter. 

The Historian proposed an historical flag, 
to be carried through this battle for the lib- 
erty of self-government to the final victory, 
where it will be unfurled from the Capitol 
as a signal of hope to the world, and then 
deposited in the State Historical Museum of 
the Capitol. 

The unique feature of this historical ban- 
ner is to be the enrollment on the heavy silk 
colors, in silver and gold, of the names of 
the hosts who believe in and advocate Direct 
Legislation. The proposition was adopted 
with enthusiasm, the red, white and blue 
chosen as the colors of the Direct Legisla- 
tion movement, and several names, with the 
twenty-five cents for enrollment, were im- 
mediately handed in. Names should be sent 
at once to the Historian as above. 

The convention adjourned with the best of 
good feeling prevailing after the most spir- 
ited two days discussions, every member ap- 
pointed an organizer, agitator and educator 
/or the momentous problem before them. 

ANOTHER D. L. LEAGUE. 

IOWA. 

By John M. TTorfc, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Non-Partisan Direct Legislation 
League of Iowa was organized on the even- 
ing of the 20th instant, in the parlors of the 
Social Settlement House in this city. We 

fave up the idea of having a mass-meeting, 
eciding that it was better for a few go^ 
men and true to place the league on its feet, 
arid then present the matter in definite or- 
ganized shape to the multitude. I was 
elected President of the league, and Mr. 
George Shelley Hughs was chosen Secretary. 
These two indispensable officers were the 
only ones elected, as it was the sense of the 
meeting that the remainder should be de- 
ferred until there were more members to 
choose from. We adopted a short, concise 
constitution as follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 
- Article I. 
The name of this organization shall be 
The Non-Partisan Direct Legislation 
League of Iowa. 

Article II. 
The purpose of this league shall be to as- 
sist by every legitimate non-partisan means 
in procuring the adoption of the Initiative 
and Referendum in local. State and national 
affairs ; also proportional representation and 
the imperative mandate. 

Article III. 
The league shall have all the powers 
necessary to carry out the above named pur- 
pose. 
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Article IV. 

Any persoD, without restriction as to ag^e, 
sex, political or religious belief, may become 
a member of this league by signing his name 
to this constitution or authorizing the Secre- 
tary to do so. 

Article V. 

The oflfir^ers of this league shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer, each of whom shall discharge the 
duties generally appertaining to their office. 
The officers shall hold their offices for one 
year and until their successors are elected, 
unless they are sooner recalled by a major- 
ity vote of the members voting thereon. One 
person may act as Secretary and Treasurer. 
Article VI. 

This constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the league by a majority 
vote of the members voting thereon. 

The league starts out on its career with 
twenty members and bright prospects of in- 
creasing the number indefinitely, as I have 
discovered in the brief time that has elapsed 
since the organization meeting. The pJans 
of the league will be more fully developed at 
the next meeting, but I presume that we 
shall make a charge upon the Legislature 
this coming winter. 

I find on examining the subject under the 
constitution, laws and decisions of this State 
that a constitutional amendment will be 
necessary in order to apply it to state- wide 
legislation ; that a city or town can not apply 
it to its own affairs without an aco of the 
State Legislature giving permission so to do ; 
that the Legislature can enact a law permit- 
ting or compelling cities, towns and other 
local subdivisions to apply it in their affairs. 

Our endeavors will therefore be limited to 
securing a constitutional amendment and a 
law applying the reform to local matters. I 
also find that we already have no less than 
eighteen instances Of the Initiative, and 
many more of the Referendum. For ex- 
ample, no water works, gas works, or electric 
light plants can be authorized, established, 
erected, purchased, leased, or sold, or fran- 
chise extended or renewed, unless a majority 
of the legal voters voting thereon vote in 
favor of the same at a general or special 
election ; and the Mayor is compelled to sub- 
mit such questions to such vote upon the pe- 
tition of twenty-five property owners of each 
ward in the city, or of fifty owners of any in- 
corporated town. 

IN OREGON. 
By J. £>. Stephens^ of Milwatikee, Oregon. 

At the Bimetallic League of Portland, on 
November 15, a resolution was passed to 
work from now on for the election of men 
pledged to the Initiative and Referendum 
and the Populist money plank. This league 
represents the Populists, Democrats, Silver 
Republicans and Prohibitionists. The two 
men who have opposed D. L. came over, and 
will work with a will for it. 

The Silver Republican Conference in Sa- 



lem, this State, on October 5 adopted in its 
platform, in addition to its money plank, the 
following : 

'•We demand Direct Legislation, the Initi- 
ative and Referendum and Imperative Man- 
date, full and absolute rule by the people, 
and the voting for candidates by the pri- 
maries." 

' I think now we will not have any trouble 
in getting the Democracy to endorse D. L. 
and work for it, particularly as they are be- 
ginning to see that they can not get the sup- 
port of the other reform elements unless 
they do. Then the Legislature last winter 
was such a corrupt, incompetent body as to 
demonstrate the hopelessness of such a body 
enacting any reform laws at all. So I am 
satisfied we can win with the two-plank plat- 
form. Mr. Hofer, editor of the Salem Cap- 
iiol'Journal, is out for it, and many other 
papers will follow. It looks as if the State 
would turn on D. L. and the Congressional 
ticket on money. 



DRIFT. 

One of the most significant signs of the pop- 
ular appreciation of the impotence of our law- 
making bodies is the fact that the Chicago 
Record has drafted a short, simple bill for pos- 
tal savings banks, printed it in its paper with 
many editorials, and has circulated thousands 
of copies of it in pamphlet form, with petitions 
which have been signed by many people. Un- 
der Direct Legislation this work would be ten 
times as effective. But that it is being done* 
now is very significant. 

« * * 

Another significant sign is the plan proposed 
by ex-Gov. Peter Turney, of Tennessee, for re- 
forming his State Legislature, which at present 
contains 182 members, assembling once in two 
years for seventy five days and bf*ing paid $4 
a day. Judge Turney proposes to cut the Sen- 
ate to ten and the House to twenty, total, thir- 
ty, and pay them $10 a day. The Knoxville 
tribune states the arguments for and against 
nicely : 

** Judge Turney 's assertion that a few mem- 
bers of the Legislature do the work is true. 
The majority do nothing more than draw their 
pay and vote under the direction of the lead- 
ers^or if they do anything it is to introduce 
unwise or petty bills. Each member feels it 
his duty to introduce a number of bills, and 
it is often the case that by trading votes un- 
wise and injurious bills become laws. If the 
number of members were reduced and the 
Senatorial and Representative districts made 
larger, a better class of men would be secured 
as a rule. 

** But the mere question of reducing the coet 
of a legist dtive session is rt^ally of minor im- 
portance as compared to the question of secur- 
ing better legislation, lees legislation, stopping' 
the passage of foolish laws and dead laws, too 
many of which now encumber the books. 
There is unquestionably need of legislative 
reform— improvement in the character of leg- 
islators. Too many incompetents are eleoted 
to the Legislature. A better class of men, as 
a general thing, is needed— men of character. 
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integrity, capacity. By reducing the number 
and improving the quality of legislators the 
State would be greatly benefited. Fewer 
members and better pay would or ought to 
operate beneficially to the State. One thing 
should not be lost sight of in the consideration 
of this proposition. There is complaint in 
Tennessee, as in most States, of legislative 
bribery and corruption^of bargain and sale, 
the purchase of law-makers and control of 
legislators by lobbies. It is easier to bribe a 
small body than a large one. The present 
House of Representatives has ninety-nine mem- 
bers. The Senate has thirty-three. By con- 
trolling seventeen members, a majority of the 
Senate, the lobby can prevent the passage of 
any bill that may be introduced. That in to say. 
seventeen members out of a body of 182 can 
defeat any bill. If the number were reduced 
to ten Senators and twenty Representatives, 
six Senators could prevent the passage of a 
bill. While it might not be able to enact such 
legislation as it desired, the lobby by controll- 
ing six Senators could defeat any bill, no mat- 
ter how much its passage might benefit the 
State. This is the danirer of small legislative 
bodies. But if the Legislature were reduced 
to fewer members, as Judge Turney suggested, 
it ought to result in securing a better case of 
men — men of character and ability — men less 
liable to be corrupt«Hi by the bribe-giver or 
controlled by the lobby.'* 

The correct remedy of Direct Legislation is 
apparently unknown, but the very fact thac 
the evil is recognized and discussed is en- 
couraging. 

♦ # # 

The Nashville American answers a news- 
paper critic as follows : 

''Certainly it is right and in keeping with 
Republican institutions that there should be 
broad representation. The ideal legislative 
body would be that happy medium where 
there was broad enough representation to sat- 
isfy every community and where each repre- 
sentative was active, efficient and alert. But 
we can only know the future by the past. The 
Tennehsee Legislature has proven itself too 
large in numbers and too awkward a body. 
Its individual members can not be watched. 
Each member is thinking of his constituents 
and not of the State, when bis constituents may 
not be directly interested in a singie meausure 
which is passed or defeated that session. 

"The House of CJomm^^ns can not seat more 
than half of its members, but this causes no in- 
convenience, as only one-fourth or even one- 
eighth of the members attend its sittings. If 
an important vote is to be taken the members 
are rimg in from the clubs about London, 
marched through the tellers and marched out 
again to the theatre, the dinner party or the 
club which they have just left. Otherwise the 
occupants of the House are composed of the 
Government and opposition leaders and a few 
stragglers. As a rule hnrdly over fifty men 
are watching the course of the public business ; 
650 of the 694 members of the House of Com- 
mons are dummies, who register their hurried 
votes according to the direction of the party 
whip. As far as legislation goes, they take no 
part in it whatever. The party leaders have 
supreme sway, and have it in the name of 



broad representation. It is a farce and a sham 
to have broad representation when the repre- 
sentatives do not represent, but delegate their 
power to a clique of a half-dozen men.'' 
* • * 

The leasing or selling of the city gas works 
has been a burning issue in Philadelphia, and a 
Referendum on the question has been proposed 
and so strongly advocated that the Common 
Council officially asked the City Solicitor, John 
L. Kinsey, whether it could be done at the com- 
ing ciiy el«-ction in February. The gist of his 
reply is as follows : 

**The proposition presented doesn't involve a 
consideration of the many elements which 
would enter into an inquiry whether or not 
Council) h*ve the general power to submit to 
a popular vote the question mdicated, but asks 
merely whether this can be done at a fixed 
time and upon a given occasion, at the coming 
municipal election in next February. 

'* I am obliged to assume, therefore, that an 
opinion from me is not desired upon the broad- 
er and more important question, whether the 
right resides in Councils to direct the holding 
of an election at which the people may be 
given an opportunity to make known to their 
representatives their wishes and sentiments 
upon this or other like matters. I therefore 
refrain from entering upon this field of in- 
quiry. 

*' The said election is one regularly provided 
and defined by statutory and constitutional en- 
actment for fixed and particularly named pur- 
poses. The officers thereof are selected and 
sworn w perform certain specified duties. An 
elaborate system has been provided by the 
Legislature for the supervision and regulation 
of the various electoral details. But nowhere 
is valid statutory provision made to furnish 
the machinery or prescribe the methods, for 
the holding at the Sime time and place of an 
ejection to determine questions of a character 
other than those appointed. Such rights as 
Councils may possess in the premises do not 
depend upon the express enactment of any 
statute, but are incidental to larger and more 
compreht'nsive powers. 

'* It follows that as the election officers are 
required to perform only the duties which the 
acts of Assembly prescribe and to follow the 
directions of these acts in all respf cts, they 
could not be compelled, tr in their character 
as such officers, be appointed to assume other 
duties, or to perform other acts than those 
leKally imposed upon them by the terms of the 
statutes. Hence no obligation would rest upon 
them to receive or count the ballots cast upon 
a question such as is proposed, or to discharge 
the numerous duties appurtenant to the carry- 
ing on of an election to decide a question of 
this nature. 

*' In the absence of a voluntary arrangement 
with the entire body of election officers, there 
thus appears to be a serious difficulty in the 
way of the su^fgestion to hold the election for 
this purpose at the time designated.'' 

Part of this seems very specious reasoning. 
It does not follow that because officers are di- 
rected by Iw to do a certain thing, that they 
can't be directed to do other things, which do 
not interfere at all with the duing of their 
Statutory duties. But the very fact that it is 
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proposed and actually discussed is significant. 

» ♦ * 

On the evening of Oct. 29 last President Mc- 
Kinley was the guest of the Commercial Club 
of Cincinnati, and in the course of his speech 
he said : 

** Responsible citizenship comes from direct 
participation in the conduct of the govern- 
ment hnd imposes equal re^^ponsibility upon 
every citizen. If we could quicken and in- 
crease appreciation of this renponsibility and 
every citizen was made to feel its weight and 
import ance« it would go far toward improving 
our p >litical and national life. 

"The government and people are insepar- 
able under our system. We could not separate 
the government from the people if we would 
and we would not if we could. This unity is 
the strength of our political structure. Our 

Sublic policies and our public laws are properly 
eter mined by the people. The people, there- 
fore, have every incentive to noble purpose 
and right action in government. They are the 
beneficiaries of the government and have 
every reason to love our institutions and re- 
gard our laws, because they support and make 
them." 

In these few words he has voiced one of the 
best arguments for Direct Legislation. But 
really are *' our public policies and our public 
laws" *' determined by the people'*? They 
ought to be, but are they ? 
* * » 

One of the most logical and significant of 
political platforms ever put out was the one 
adopted by the Liberty party of Ohio on May 
26 last. This p irty is an offshoot from the 
Prohibition party and contains a number of 
very earnest, energetic and able men and 
women who are also very logical in carrying 
atf idea to its pr< per conclusion. Thd platform 
was written by K. S. Thompson, the editor of 
the Ntw Era, of Springfield, O., and it begins : 

PREAMBLE. 

The Liberty part^ o Ohio acknowledges the 
authority of God m public as well as private 
aff-iirs. It holds that, as governments deiive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, the people should have the right to vote 
directly on any legislation when they so de- 
sire. 

INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 

In order, therefore, that the principles of 
liberty may be preserved and the government 
be made a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, we declare for the 
adoption of the Initiative and Referendum, by 
which the power of the people can be exer- 
cised in government. 

WILL PUT TO VOTE. 

We pledge ourselves as a party when placed 
in power to faithfully enforce all laws. We 
furtli er pledge ours**lves to present to the peo- 
ple for skdoption legislation covering the fol- 
lowing reforms: 

Then follow twelve planks. One of these, 
of course, is a strong prohibition plank, but 
even a saloon-keeper could support their party, 
because it does not promise to enact any of 
these reforms, but to submit them to the peo- 
ple, and most , saloon-keepers feel very sure 



that they have their constituency behind them. 

At one time D. L. articles in magazines 
were rare ; now they are plentiful. Only a 
few of them can be noticed. Elihu Barker 
had a very clear and cogent argument on the 
'^Initiative and Referendum" in the November 
Arena. Senator Marion Butler is the author 
of a scholarly paper on the same subject from 
a constitutional and legal standpoint in the 
October iseue of the Home Magazine, Harry 
W. Nash, the Arizona vice-president of the 
N. D. L. L., has commenced a D. L. depart- 
ment in the Pick and Driir, a weekly pub- 
lished in Prescott, Arizona. Eltweed Pomeroy 
continues his series of articles and symposiums 
in The New Time. The October one was en- 
titled *'The Social Argument for Direct Legis- 
lation,'* the November one **The Individual 
Argument" and the December is, "Represen- 
tation Does Not Reprenent." Also he had 
articles in the October American Fabian and 
the November Washingtonian. R. S. Thomp- 
son has had long and able articles in his p^per, 
The New Era, published at SpringfieM, Onio, 
and Wharton Barker has commenced to write 
profoundly on it in The American, published 
at Philadelphia. The Southern Mercury, of 
Dallas, Tex. ; The Nonconformint, of Indian- 
apolis ; The Medical World, of Philadelphia ; 
The Coming Nation, of Ru^kin, Toon. ; The 
Star, of San Francisco, are a few of the papers 
which are giving it great prominence. 

Harper's Weekly recently diagnosed our 
municipal system in an editorial on the Louis- 
ville conference of the National Municipal 
League, and it sums upthe conclusions of that 
conference as follows: ^'Municipal misrule, 
maladministration and inefficiency are not 
local or accidental matters, but general condi- 
tions exist i( fi: in all the cities of the country. 

**rhe cry for municipal reform is the same 
whether coming from tne Eastern or the West- 
ern man, the Northerner or the Southerner. 
There is but little variaiion. 'Nearly every- 
where the conduct of municipal affairs has 
fallen into the hands of the least estimable 
and least trustworthy classes. There is a wide- 
spread belief that the expenditure of public 
nfionev produces less than its legitimate fruit 
for the public welfare. Other evils, now 
widely prevalent, constitute material factors. 
The enforcement of the law, especially as to 
offenses af^ainst good morals, has became diffi- 
cult and uncertain. The political influence of 
those who gain their livelihood through the 
vices or follies of the community is scandal- 
ously great, and a recognized system of traffic 
in the price of impunity for their transgression 
is fully established in some cities and is rapid- 
ly growing up elsewhere. Extortion is prac- 
ticed upon others beside criminals and pur- 
veyors to vice ; statutes, ordinances and pol ce 
regulations are enacted only too frequently 
that politicians of high and low degree may- 
be paid for the privilege of disregarding them ; 
in some places wealthy corporations now pay 
the reigning boss a fixed price for protection 
against this form of blai'kmail as regularly 
and as with as little disguise as they employ 
counsel .* 

'*If the conferences have taught municipal 
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reformers that this is the average condition of 
the averagt* city, they have aJpo taught them 
that it is not due to the maintenance of a 
particular form of government. It exists 
alike in cities having responsible mayors and 
in cities where divined reeponsiMlity prevails ; 
where there is a single chambered legislature 
and where the bicameral system is in opera- 
tion ; where the State interferes on the slight- 
est provocation and where there is substantial 
home rule.'* 

But it is hopelessly at sea regarding any 
remedies and does not see that the way out is 
to put the power in the hands of the people, 
where it belongs. » 



A BOSTON REFERENDUM. 
By James E. Campion. 

A good example of the power of the people 
to control their own affairs vs. the politicians 
and capitalists is found in the recent refer- 
endary vote in Boston, on the question of 
consolidating the two chambers. The act 
reads as follows: "The President, twelve 
Aldermen at large and twenty-five Ward Ald- 
ermen shall sit and act as one legislative 
body, and shall constitute the City Council of 
the city of Boston.'* 

The act would reduce the membership 
from eighty-seven to thirty-eight. 

Proportional representation for minority 
parties was not mentioned, and no referen- 
dary clause was inserted to put a check on 
the acts of the Council. In the absence of 
these safe-guards the plain people looked 
upon the measure with distrust, and although 
the leading politicians of both old parties 
favored the act, it was defeated by more than 
6,000 in a total of 56,000 votes. 

It was a case of the politicians and capital- 
ists against the people, but by the wise use 
of the ballot the latter won. 



RHODE ISLAND CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVISION. 

The last Legislature authorized the ap- 
pointment of a commission to prepare a 
revision of the constitution for submission to 
the Legislature, and afterwards to the peo- 
ple. The Providence Journal of November 
Z4 gives two of their changes which are 
pertinent to The Record. The old constitu- 
tion provides that the Legislature shall not 
have power without the express consent of 
the people to incur State debts to an amount 
exceeding $50,000, except in certain specified 
emergencies. The proposed substitute would 
increase that power tenfold, or permit the 
Legislature to borrow up to $500,000. This 
is probably wise, as much trouble has been 
occasioned in the past by the very small 
limit. 

For the future amending of the constitu- 
tion, the following is proposed, which is a 
long step in the right direction. Similar 
provisions are in other constitutions : 

" Sec. 2. At the general election to be held 

in the year , and in each twentieth year 

thereafter, the General Assembly shall by 



law provide that the (question, * Shall there 
be a convention to revise the constitution ? ' 
be decided by the electors of the State qual- 
ified to vote for general officers, and in case 
a majority of the electors so qualified voting 
at such election on said question shall vote 
in the affirmative, the General Assembly, at 
its next session, shall provide by law for the 
election of delegates to such convention. No 
revision or amendment of this Constitution, 
agreed upon by such convention, shall take 
effect until the same has been submitted to 
the electors of the State qualified to vote for 
general officers, and adopted by a majority of 
those voting for and agamst the same.'* 
The Recjord will give other details later. 



CONNECTICUT'S CONSTITU- 

TIONAL REFERENDUM 

By James L. Cowles, of Farmington, Conn, 

On October 4 last the people of Connecti- 
cut voted on a constitutional amendment, but 
it can hardly be called a Referendum. Our 
constitution belongs to the backwoods, to the 
times of Abrahum, Isaac and Jacob. It gives 
rotten boroughs of 400 inhabitants the 
power to send two Representatives to Hart- 
ford, and confines the Representatives of a 
city of 100,000 to the same number. Our 
government is not one of human beings, but 
of grass-plots. The little grass-plot on which 
I live, which supports only 3,000 human be- 
ings, sends two members to the House of 
Representatives, and the grass-plot known 
as New Haven sends only two. 

Every amendment has to pass the gauntlet 
of two Senates, two sets of grass-plot repre- 
sentatives and two Governors, so that amend- 
ments are of little account anyhow. This 
particular one requires that every elector 
shall be able to read this grass-plot constitu- 
tion in English. Under the old amendment 
of 1855 — there have been only twenty-nine 
amendments since 1818— an elector was only 
required to be able to read any article in 
the constitution ; if he could read it in 
Arabic that was enough. The thing is not 
worth talking about. There was practically 
no opposition to it. As a result 47,577 voted 
for it, and 4,585 against it, or a total of 52,- 
162, which is thirty per cent, of the presi- 
dential vote of last year. Ninety- three per 
cent, of those voting favored and seven per 
cent, opposed, while last year sixty-three per 
cent, voted the Republican ticket, thirty- 
three per cent, the Democratic-Populist, and 
four per cent, were scattering. This shows 
that on the measure there was a far greater 
unanimity among those voting than on can- 
didates. The St. Louis Gtobe^ Democrat of 
October 12 said of it : 

•* The adoption of this amendment almost 
unopposed may be assumed to indicate a 
growing sentiment against voters unable to 
read the laws of a State. Foreign voters in 
Connecticut made no effort to defeat it. 
Every town in the State voted in the affirma- 
tive. One county gave a negative vote of 
but one in twenty. The towns in which the 
opposition was strongest have but a light 
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foreigfn population, but none of them re- 
versed the general verdict. This approach 
to unanimity gives an unusual emphasis 
to the new amendment, and marks a new 
current running in the public opinion of the 
day." 

The real government in Connecticut is the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., which is said to 
own the State almost in fee simple. By and 
by we will have a Referendum on this sub- 
ject ; then we'll have something worth while 
to set down in The Record. At present the 
only Referendum in Connecticut worth think- 
ing of is the town meeting, and it applies 
only to town affairs. If I do not like the 
proceedings of our Selectmen I can call a 
town meeting at any time if I can get twenty 
other citizens to join me, and at that meet- 
ing I can either heap coals of fire on their 
heads or place them on a broiler, according 
as my wits may serve me. We seldom have 
such Referendums, usually not oftener than 
once a year, and usually we are fairly well 
satisfied with our public servants. 



THE N. J. CONSTITUTIONAL REF- 
ERENDUM. 
By Wm, A. Cotter, Pres, B, X. League of N, J, 

On the twenty-eighth day of September 
last three amendments to the constitution of 
the State of New Jersey were submitted to 
the people of this State at a special election 
held for that purpose. The amendments 
were : 

First. No lottery shall be authorized by 
the Legislature or otherwise in this State; 
and no ticket in any lottery shall be bought 
or sold within this State, nor shall pool-sell- 
ing, bookmaking or gambling of any kind be 
authorized or allowed within this State, nor 
shall any gambling device, practice or game 
of chance now prohibited by law be legal- 
ized, or the remedy, penalty or punishment 
now provided therefor be in any way dimin- 
ished. 

Second. No person who shall have been 
nominated to the Senate by the Governor for 
any office of trust or profit under the govern- 
ment of this State, and shall not have been 
confirmed before the recess of the Legisla- 
ture, shall be eligible for appointment to 
such office during the continuance of such 
recess. 

Third. Allowing women to vote for school 
officers. 

There was no organized effort against the 
amendments. In some of the counties in this 
State the Republican county committees 
took a little interest in the passage of the 
amendments, but in nearly all of the counties 
no action was taken by the political machin- 
ery of any party for or against the amend- 
ments, and it was understood that the most 
prominent Republicans did not support them. 

There was little interest manifested in the 
amendments through the newspapers, and 
none of the work that is actually done when 
an election for officials takes place. There 
were no inducements to vote, such as, office, 
or the hope of office ; nor was money used to 



bring out the vote, so that when we find 141,- 
672 votes cast at a special election as against 
352,991 cast for Governor in 1895, when party 
spirit was at greatest fervency, and when we 
consider that the vote must only have been 
of those who were the most thoughtful in 
the State, the fact that forty per cent., of the 
vote of the State was cast would indicate 
that the people generally upon matters 
which are submitted directly to them are be- 
coming deeply interested and thoughtful. 

The first amendment would not draw to 
the polls those who do not believe in limit- 
ing the powers of the Legislature or that it 
is well to place in the constitution matters 
which should be left to the action of the 
Legislature according as public sentiment 
may change from time to time. 

The second amendment would not favor- 
ably attract to the polls many who>questioned 
the justness of limiting the powers of the 
Governor, and under this amendment if the 
Senate, which, under our law must confirm 
nominations made by the Governor, should 
be of a different political faith from him, it 
could reject the best men when chosen by 
him for office and keep doing so, and leave 
him to choose from those not so well fitted 
an appointee to fill the vacancy during the 
interim between the sessions of the Legis- 
lature. 

The first and second amendments were car- 
ried by small majorities. The third amend- 
ment was the one which many people and 
newspapers thought would be carried by a 
large majority, as it merely ^ave to women 
a right which they had the privilege to exer- 
cise under a legislative act for several years 
and until the same was questioned and*.de- 
cided unconstitutional by the Courts of this 
State; but, strange to say, the third amend- 
ment was defeated. 

I am led to believe that if the matter that 
was being voted upon was the making or re- 
jection of a law, that would necessarily 
appeal more strongly to the people, and 
the vote would have been decidedly larger, 
and I think that a forty per cent, vote cast 
upon such amendments as these is indicative 
of a growth of a desire upon the part of peo- 
ple for the Initiative and Referendum. 

I find on examination that former constitu- 
tional amendments received only from nine- 
teen to twenty-eight per cent, of the vote of 
the State. It seems to me that the sentiment 
is growing strongly amongst the people in 
favor of the right of voting upon laws for 
themselves, and the granting of that right 
would in my judgment give fewer and better 
laws, and do away with the necessity of tink- 
ering with the constitution so frequently. 

THE PHILADELPHIA REFEREN- 

DUxM. 

The city of Philadelphia has both a Referenduin 
and been wanting another. Its Common Council 
submitted to a Referendum at the regular elections 
on November 3 the question of bonding the city 
for $12,200,000, which money is to be spent in a 
variety of public improvements. Considerable in- 
dignation was aroused by the manner this was 
submitted. The Philadelphia Ledger says ; 
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^'Across the top of one ballot, on the inside, 
were the words, *Debt may be increased.' On the 
other, in the same position, was, * No increase of 
debt.»» 

*' Both of these lines were printed in very heavy 
block type— so heavy, in fact, ihat they could be 
read as easily from the outside as on the inside. 
The words *No» and * May' could plainly be seen 
by the official who marked the number. 

*'Some voters endeavored to so fold their ballots 
that the heavy lines would not show on the por- 
tion presented to the view of the election officers, 
but the man who received the paper always un- 
folded it until the number corner came in sight. 
Then he knew whether it was a vote for or against 
the loan. 

** In a number of divisions it is known that the 
offlciul who received the loan ballots kept a pri- 
vate memorandum of every vote that was cast." 

And lb said in its editorial columns : 

*'The workers, Dave Martin's henchmen, the 
* rounders' and * heelers ' of his faction did work 
faith tully for the loan; if anybody doubts that 
they did, let him cfo to the Fourth, the Fifth and 
the other wards tnat showed so many votes for it, 
so few ac^ainst. They besieged every poll, they 
button-holed, cajoled, threatened voters to vote 
for it They withheld bdUots from those who de- 
sired to vote against it ; they imposed upon the 
ignorant and illiterate voters; tbey used a form 
of ballot which, if not deliberately intended for 
the easy perpetration of fraud, had that effect. 
There was nothing that David Martin's * workers' 
did not do to defeat the public will and power." 

But though it was opposed to the loan from its 
start and deplored its passage, its editorial of No- 
vember 5, concluded : 

** Considering all these facts, we can well take 
courage from the returns of the vote on the loan 
as presented to us by the * bosses.' " 

This shows that they'd rather trust the people 
than this Common Council. But there are two sides 
to this question, and the Philadelphia Press says ed- 
itorially : 

" That the adoption of the loan bill met with 
popular approval was shown by the unanimity of 
favorable comment much more than by the major- 
ity cast; for it." 

Mayor Warwick said : 

** The verdict of the people upon the loan im- 
presses me with the fact that the people are anx- 
ious to have improvements which they consider to 
be necessary. So far as the city goes, yesterdays 
expression upon the loan question means pro- 
gress." 

W. W. Foulkrod said : 

** It seems to me that the passage of the loan bill 
is in the proper direction toward putting Philadel- 
phia upon a footing with the other large cities of 
our country. Many items are essential to the com- 
fort and nealth of our citizens, and there are 
others that are classed by some people as luxu- 
ries." 

William T. Tilden, chairman pro tern, of the 
Business Men's League, said : 

"In my judgment, under the circumstances, 
wisdi)m called for the passage of Hn- loan bill." 

Librarian Thompson, of the Free Library, said : 

*'The result of yesterday's election, so far as 
concerned the library, is naturally a matter of sat- 
isfaction, and I hope that it will be almost a unan- 
imous opinion in Philadelphia that the better hous- 
ing of the Free Library is a matter of such mo- 
ment that steps towards the attainment of this 
object may be pursued with enthusiasm." 

And many others could be given 

The vote on it was 87,0.'iO for. and 69,240 against, 
a majority for of 18,S«U, or fifty-six per cent, for, 
and forty-four per cent, against. The total vote 
was 1.56,»7U, which is sixty- live and four-tenths per 
cent, of the presidential vote of laht year. But 
the total votes for candidates on the ticket ranged 
from 156,889, only nineteen more than on the 



measure, to 1^2,549. This plainly shows that when 
the people are interested in a meai^ure they will 
vote for it as readily as they will for candidates. 
But that about one-third of the voters as 
shown by the Bryan McKinley vote of last year 
should not vote for any thing or person shows 
that the voters in Philadephia need to be aroused. 

The Referendum which the Philadelphia people 
wanted and did not get is shown by this resolu- 
tion introduced into the Common Council, and 
when only fifteen members were absent, defeated 
by a vote of sixty four to fifty-four. 

*'Whkrea.s, The Philadelphia Gas Works are 
the property of the people ; 

" WHEREAS, If City Cfouncils have the authority 
to lease the said gas works for such a long period, 
it is only proper that the voters of Philadelphia, 
who are the owners, should have .some voice in 
the disposal of their property ; therefore, be it 

*' tiesolvedf That the question of leasing or not 
leasing the gas works be voted upon by the citi- 
zens at the next general election, and the ballot 
shall contain the word, * For leasing the g&s 
works,' and * Against leasing the gas works,' and 
that the City Commissioners prepare the necessary 
ballots." 

City and State, of Philadelphia, says very truly : 

*'Such refusal to permit the owuers of a great 
property, which is valued approximately at $30- 
000,000, to say whether they shall part with it or 
keep it is worthy of the severest condemnation. 
This will be attributed, and with good show of 
reason, to corrupt motives on the part of faithless 
public servants." 

And Dr. Taylor, editor of The Medical World, 
writes: 

** Philadelphia is not a free city ; it is not gov- 
erned by its people, but by its politicians and cor- 
porations. But the people do not know what is 
the mutter, do not know their rights, do not know 
their helpless condition." 

These two things well illustrate the bastard sort 
of a thing many present Referendums are. The 
politicians submit to the people things which are 
either immaterial to them or which they feel sure 
the people will pass. They refuse to submit to the 
people the matters which the people really waut to 
vote on and would defeat. As long as the Refer- 
endum is sporadic and under the control of the 
politicians, just so long will it fail to show its full 
results, will it be used by the politicians as a tool, 
and result in indifference on the part of the peo- 
ple. In most casps it w-ill be better than nothing, 
out not much. When it is a regular thing and the 
desire for voting comes from the people, then they 
will be interested and its good effects fully felt. 



TENNESSEE'S REFERENDUM. 

During the heat of midsummer the people 
of Tennessee voted on the question submitted 
to them by the last Legislature whether they 
would have a constitutional convention to 
frame a new constitution or not. It was not 
held at the time of the regular elections ; 
nothing else was voted on at the same time ; 
there was a very languid interest in the 
question, though the opposition was general 
and ijenerally known. It was defeated by a 
vote of 22,450 for to 113,158 against, or 83 per 
oent. against and 17 per cent. for. The total 
vote — 135,608 — is 42 per cent, of the presi- 
dential vote of 1896, but in that vote 51 per 
cent, was Democratic-Populist, 46 per cent. 
Republican and 3 per cent, scattering, which 
shows that the voting for men usually re- 
quires a much smaller number to change the 
result than the voting on measures; in other 
words, that the voter can much easier decide 
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on the wisdom of a measure than on the 
character of a man. It also shows the ab- 
sence of partisanship. 



DIRECT LEGISLATION IN OMAHA. 

By Walter Breen, of Omaha. 

The last session of the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture enacted a law in favor of Direct Legis- 
lation weighed down by a cumbersome re- 
quirement necessitating 20 per cent, of the 
''Oters of the city or county to sign before 
the City or County Clerks would be compelled 
to print the question on the official ballot. 
The Direct Legislation League of Omaha, 
sixty days before election, determined, how- 
ever, to make the effort and get the re- 
quired number of citizens to affix their sig- 
natures to the petition. The lists were 
printed and generally circulated, but as D. 
L. was a new thing to most of the voters, 
getting signatures to the number of 5,000 
was no easy matter. The reason it was nec- 
essary to get such a large number of signa- 
tures was the fact that last year being presi- 
dential year the county vote exceed the nor- 
mal by about 4,000 or thereabouts. Next 
year it will be sufficient if we obtain about 
3,700 names. The result was that when the 
time came for printing the official ballots it 
was found that about 1,000 names were all 
that had been secured, and, as is usually the 
the case, the most of these were secured by 
a few tireless workers like Mr. J. W. Logan, 
John O. Yeiser and a few others. The City 
Council and County Commissioners were ap- 
pealed to, but without success. Being dense, 
thick-headed Republicans, they could not 
get it through their heads what the I. and 
R. was, and so the matter had to this time go 
by default. There was, however, a Refer- 
endum taken on the following questions, and 
the voting thereon was interesting : Ques- 
tion No. 1— Upon the issuing of $100,000 in 
county bonds to aid the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition, the ayes stood 12,252, against 
3,707, not voting 1,502. Question No. 2 was 
on the issuing of some refunding bonds for 
poor-farm property which the county had 
sold years ago, but could not give a good 
title, so had to repay purchasers ; the vote 
stood for 12,061, against 3,749, blank ballots 
1,467. So both these propositions carried, 
as there was over two-thirds majority in 
each case. As there was a strong fight made 
for and against these bonds, it is interesting 
to note the fact of the large percentage who 
voted neither aye nor nay: in fact, this indiffer- 
ent vote, if added to the nay vote, would have 
defeated the two questions, as it required a 
two-thirds vote to carry. Again, in round 
figures, the total vote for the heads of the 
five tickets on the large blanket ballot ag- 
gregated 37,900 votes, and as the bond ques- 
tion was on a small slip of paper, it shows 
how keenly alive the majority of voters were 
to all questions when 15,950 expressed their 
wishes in this matter. The D. L. League 
here will be in the field in good season next 
year, and by commencing early there can be 
no doubt but that the requisite number of 



signatures will be obtained to the D. L. peti- 
tion, so that next autumn the people of this 
county and city can have an opportunity to 
vote their sovereign pleasure on the adop- 
tion of this question of questions. 



DIRECT LEGISLATION IN 
TRADES UNIONS. 

The field for study of the actual workings 
of Direct Legislation indicated by the head- 
ing has never been fully covered. Mr. Sul- 
livan in his book published in 1892 gave 
some very pertinent facts, but many have 
transpired since and are taking place all the 
time. Accordingly the editors of The Rec- 
ord sent out a circular letter to the secre- 
taries of about seventy-five organizations, 
and a number of very full and interesting 
answers have been received. The first batch 
of these follows ; others will be printed in 
later issues, and a regular department will 
be devoted to labor Direct Legislation for 
awhile. The editors will be glad of any in- 
formation which may be sent in. To sum- 
marize, in one sentence, their answer — Di- 
rect Legislation is working well in labor 
organizations and is being extended in scope, 
power and usefulness and is arousing and 
educating the rank and file. 

THE CIGARMAKERS' INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNIOM. 
By Q. W. Perkins^ PremdenL 

The Referendum in our associaiion is almost 
as old as the association itself, and we have 
had both the Initiative and Referendum ^n full 
force since about 1880. All questions of any 
nature whatever, including the nomination 
and election nf officers, are subject to the Initi- 
ative and Referendum. The following, section 
213 of our constitution, gives the gist of our 
method— the full regulations are too long to 
print : 

''Sec. 213. Bach local union shall have the 
right to propose, through the columns of the 
Official Journal^ amendments to the Interna- 
tional Constitution. Each union is requin d to 
act upon every amendment at their meeting 
next following the receipt of the Journal con- 
taining such amendments, and report to the 
International President. Unions failing to 
comply with this provision shall be fined ^5. 
But no union shall be fined for not taking ac- 
tion on a proposed amendment unless the 
same has been submitted by the International 
President by circular. Any amendment receiv- 
ing the endorsement of at least twenty unions 
shall be submitted to a vote of local unions 
within thirty days." 

Time and space will not permit me to give a 
detailed vote on the many questions that we 
have had to vote on, but in my judgment the 
rank and file of our organization would not 
tolerate an amendment abrogating the system 
of Initiative and Referendum. 

About one-third of the membership usually 
vote. In my judgment the reason so large a 
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number abstain is that these questions are 
voted on at the regular meetings of the union, 
and not at the shop and their homes. Usually 
all members at the meetings vote. I favor a 
compulsory system of voting, and section 12 of 
our constitution provides in the voting for in- 
ternational officers that : 

** Every member of the International Union, 
eligible to vote at the election for officers, as in 
this article provided, shall be fined the sum of 
fifty cents for the failure to so vote, the same 
to be paid within eight weeks, or, failing in 
which, he shall be suspended.** 

The decisions arrived at are very good, and 
the amount of intelligence and discretion dis- 
played in voting is remarkable. These ques- 
tions, when submitted, bring about discussion 
not only in the factories, but in the meetings, 
and even the most dull are compelled to listen 
to argument and to, at least, think over these 
questions. The result is a constant raising of 
the standard of intelligence of our membership. 
I hold that the cigarmakers of this country, 
chiefly through the policy of the Initiative and 
Referendum, are better prepared and better 
able to maintain safe government, etc., than 
any other craftsmen in this country. 

Not only have we the Initiative and Referen- 
dum about laws, but also on the question of 
strikes. If the local union of New«rk desires 
to go on a strike f^r any reason they would 
submit all the facts to the head office, where it 
would be set np and sent to every local union, 
and a majority of local unions would decide 
whether they shall strike or not 

The international officers are also nominated 
and elected by popular vote, so that our mem- 
bers not only make their laws but elect the 
officers to execute them, and we now only have 
conventions once in five years. 

To my mind it is a plain proposition, that 
those who have a voice m making the laws are 
l>ound to have more respect for them and live 
with greater contentment and satisfaction than 
they would if they had no say in making such 
laws. I hold this is true even if a better law 
was otherwise made. In our case the members 
make the laws themselves, and it enables the 
executive to say : ** These are your own laws; 
you helped to make them." Result : There is 
no serious fault-finding against our laws. 

THE REFERENDUM IN THE 

CIGARMAKERS. 
By W. C Roberts, in the Chicago Dispatch. 

The members of the Cigarmakers' Interna 
tional Union have, by Referendum vote, in- 
dorsed every amendment and resolution adopt, 
ed by the convention held recently in Detroit- 
There were ninety five amendments and thirty- 
three resolutions passed by the 245 delegates, 
and, according to the rules of the union, they 
had to be indorsed by a majority of the 28,000 
members voting to make them a part of the 
laws. The result is remarkable from a union 
standpoint, and shows that the men who are 
guiding the organization along the sometimes 
rocky path of trade unionism are in thorough 
touch with the rank and file. 

The system by which the cigarmakers make 



laws is not universal with labor organizations 
although there are many which require a refer- 
endum vote on all questions of vital import 
ance. The cigarmakers, however, a'e accorded 
the front rank in this sort of legislation, and by 
their long step forward have built up a system 
which places them far ahead of all other trades. 
There is no disputing this fact, as every promi- 
nent labor man in the country has always 
pointed to the laws of the cigarmakers as 
'worthy of being copied by their own organiza- 
tions. 

During the past four years there has not been 
a labor organization that has not lost members 
except the cigarmakers. Every fraternal so- 
ciety and other voluntary organizations have 
made the same complaint. But while they 
were and are still complaining of loss of mem- 
bership the organized cigarmakers have in- 
creased in numbers. 

Among the changes in the Constitution made 
by the convention and ratified by the member- 
ship, the following are probably the most im- 
portant : 

1. Making the amount of out-of-work benefit 
that can be drawn by a member in any one 
year ^54 instead of I72. Three dollars per week 
is given to the unemployed and can be collected 
during three periods of six weeks each. 

2. No member can obtain out-of-work or 
other benefits unless he has paid weekly dues 
for two years. The old law reads one year. 

3. Dues hereafter will be thirty cents a week 
instead of twenty five cents. This does away 
with the paying of assessments. 

4. The terms of all officers shall be five years. 
The officers elected last February would have 
held office under the old law for three years, 
but a resolution was adopted making their 
terms begin January i, 1897, and end December 

5. The sessions of the International Union 
will be held every five years on the second Mon- 
day in September, unless otherwise ordered by 
the local unions. 

The organization is run on business princi- 
ples. Under a wise provision of the cigarmak- 
ers, the president is not handicapped by a sec- 
retary or other official, but he has complete 
control of the business of theorganizatiim. He 
is held responsible for the carrying out of all 
instructions issued by the membership, but when 
his decisions are objrcted to by any member an 
appeal can be taken to the Executive Board 
and finally to a popular vote of all members. 

The president is a straight-out traie unionist^ 
without any frills. He is not a dreamer in any 
sense of the word, but is a practical official. In 
labor circles his advice is always sought when 
an unusually difficult problem is to be solved, 
for the reason, it is said, that his decisions are 
never influenced by friendship nor warped by 
prejudice. 

THE UNITED GARMENT WORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA. 

By Henry White, General Secretary, Offices S8 
Lafayette Place, New York, 

The Referendum and Initiative are a part 
of our constitution, as follows : 
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** ARTICLE XXIV. 
** REFERENDUM AND INITIATIVE. 

"Section 1. Three or more local unions, 
each of a different State, can instruct the 
General Secretary to issue a Keferendum 
vote of the whole national organization upon 
any legal question of general importance, 
this said question to be put in a definite ana 
concise form. 

**Sec. 2. When the General Executive 
Board considers a question which may arise, 
of general importance, a Referendum vote 
must be ordered. 

'* Sec. 3. The General Secretary must issue 
a vote when ordered within two weeks and 
must receive answers from local unions 
within six (6) weeks from said date. 

"Sec. 4. The Secretary of a local union 
must call a special meeting and announce 
his union's vote by sending the names of the 
ayes and nays of those i)resent at said spe- 
cial meeting, a majority of the total vote 
cast of the national organization being de- 
cisive." 

It has operated successfully. We have 
found that the membership votes intelli- 
gently on the propositions submitted, but 
they must be presented in a simple form. 
On Sept. 1 we submitted eight amendments 
to our constitution, which are typical of the 
questions. This explanation accompanied 
the text of the amendments in the circular 
sent each Local Union and shows what they 
were : 

*' Amendment No. 1 proposes to combine 
the present per capita tax of 5 cents and the 
quarterly assessment of 25 cents, which 
amounts to 13i cents per month per member. 
Owing to the difficulty of collecting the 
quarterly assessment and the manner in 
which some unions seek to evade payment, 
the convention unanimously recommends 
that the per capita tax be fixed at 12 cents 
(H cents less than the present amount) and 
that the quarterly assessment be abolished. 
" Amendments Nos. 2, 3 and 4 deal with 
the changing of the time for holding the 
General Convention. The Convention fa- 
vored August as the best and most suitable 
month, because the trade at that time is 
usually the busiest and the unions therefore 
would be in a better condition to send dele- 
gates and transact business. 

** Amendments Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 are in- 
tended to enforce stricter and more business- 
like methods of keeping financial accounts 
and records, both by the local and general 
officers." 

They were carried by a narrow margin, 
thus showing the interest taken, the division 
of opinion, and that the members do not 
apathetically acquiesce in the recommenda- 
tions made even by their own General Con- 
vention. In January, 189H, fourteen ques- 
tions were submitted and carried by majori- 
ties ranging from 03 to 98 per cent. 

I think that the Keferendum and the Ini- 
tiative principles should be extended to pub- 
lic questions, but tbese questions should be 
simple and direct and of a nature which can 
be readily comprehended by the ordinary 



mind, otherwise the Referendum would be a 
failure. 

** If the question of granting franchises 
was submitted to Referendum vote, the cor- 
porations would not have the influence 
they now have and could not obtain the valu- 
able privileges as a gift or for small com- 
pensation. Another great advantage which 
the Referendum principle would give would 
be that questions would be decided upon 
their merits irrespective of the position par- 
ties may take, and trades unions could exert 
a great moral influence and take a public 
part, which they could not if partisan action 
were required. 

THE PATTERN MAKERS' NA- 

TIONAL LEAGUE OF NORTH 

AMERICA. 

By /. F. McBride^ Oeiveral Secretary- Treas- 
ureTf Headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our constitution was adopted, and all 
amendments by Article XXI are adopted or 
rejected by our membership, and Section 9 
of Article IX. reads as follows : 

" No levy or assessment shall be made un- 
less approved by a majority vote of all mem- 
bers of Associations attached to the League, 
the result of said vote to be forwarded to the 
General Secretary-Treasurer within thirty 
(30) days after notification." 

So that all financial questions not specified 
in the constitution must be submitted Ui all 
the members. These were in the constitu- 
tion at its adoption in 1887, and have re- 
mained unchanged since. All other ques- 
tions out of the ordinary are submitted first 
to the members for their approval or rejec- 
tion. 

The Referendum is used on an average 
about four times a year, though there have 
been six this year, with a seventh now pend- 
ing. These are mostly of a financial nature. 
The number of. votes cast ranges from fifty 
to ^eventy-five per cent, of our membership, 
though in one instance it fell to thirty-three 
per cent., but in a re-vote on the same ques- 
tion it rose to nearly seventy-five per cent. 

I do not think there is a general abstention 
from voting, as I believe, if asked, those who 
do not vote have and could tell a good ex- 
cuse. Those who do not understand or who 
do not care should not vote. 

I am of the impression that all matters 
now submitted will continue to be. Men, I 
find, love to manage their own business. 

While our questions are mostly financial, 
the interest taken in them, the demand for 
fullest information connected with these 
Referendums, speak well for the use of Di- 
rect Legislation in our country's affairs. It 
is used so fully in labor organizations not of 
a composite character, that in them it can 
hardly be extended further. But in compos- 
ite ones, notably the American Federation of 
Labor, its extension is only a matter of time. 

The experience of all who have considered 
it has been to prove that the people can be 
trusted. They are to-day demanding more 
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of a voice in matters affecting them. Per- 
sonally, I strongly favor it, and have found 
its workings in our league most excellent. 

IN CANAD.A. 

Motion passed at Thirteenth Annual Ses- 
sion of Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada, held at Hamilton, Ont., September 13, 
14, 15, 16 and 17 : 

** Delegate Walsh moved, seconded by 
Delegate O'Connor, that this congress is of 
the opinion that the principle of municipal 
local option ought to be extended so as to 
give municipalities the power of adopting 
three fundanjiental reforms demanded by or 
ganized labor, namely : (1) Proportional 
Representation, by abolishing the ward sys- 
tem and adopting some form of the single 
vote ; (2) The Initiative and Referendum, by 
providing that any measure must be submit- 
ted for decision by popular vote if a certain 
percentage of the voters petition therefor; 
(3) Tax Reform, by lessening taxation on in- 
dustry and increasing it on land values. We 
submit that the wisdom of these reforms can 
best be tested by practical experience. We 
therefore urge the Provincial Governments 
to make such changes in their Municipal 
Acts as will give municipalities the oppor- 
tunity of gaining this practical experience 
for themselves, and of enjoying the benefits 
of these reforms when proved successful." 



THE SWISS REFERENDUMS OF 
LAST JULY. 

By Philip Jamin^ of Geneva, Translated by 
Miss Ella Levin, of New York, 

Since 1874, 4^he national authorities have had 
the right to make laws for the preservation of 
the forests and the re-wooding of the higher 
Alps. Of course these laws were useless for 
snch cantons as Vaud, where they have a good 
forest regime, but it is very clear that these 
laws have been very advantageous in many of 
the cantons. Since their application, thought- 
less denuding of the forests has ceased, and 
new forests have been grown on the brows of 
the mountains, where they serve as ramparts 
against avalanches, protecting the villages be- 
low. 

Seeing the efficacy of these federal measures, 
it became a question whether it was wise to 
limit their actions to the upper regions only, 
and not by a . constitutional amendment to ex- 
tend their action to the whole country. 

Despite the fear of centralization which re- 
strained many voters from approving this ex- 
tension of federal authority, the decree of 
March 19, 1897, revising Article 24 of the Fed- 
eral Constitution by giving to the national 
authorities the surveillance of all the forests of 
the country instead of a control of the forests 
of the upper Alps or higher mountains only, 
was carried by a vote of 157,085 against 86,178, 
or 70,907 majority. This majority was plainly 
foreseen, as there was no opposition to this par- 
tial revision, and this was a reason for the 
smallness of the vote. The attitude of the 



voters would have been different if a new arti- 
cle had been proposed. Although cantonal 
committees were formed for and against, the 
people were not deeply stirred as they have 
been on such questions as increase of milhary 
service, taxation, etc. In cantons which have 
no forests, like Geneva, Bale, etc., the vote 
would have been very small if the second ques- 
tion had not been voted on at the same 
time. 

The second question submitted gave to the 
national government the control of the impor- 
tation, transportation and sale of food or other 
article which may endanger the health of the 
people. The objectors urged, not without rea- 
son, that the Chambers asked of the people an 
increase of power without presenting a digest 
of the law ; thus the voter might regret his 
vote when the law elaborating the increased 
power was passed. This, they urge, should not 
be repeated too oflen, as the valae of a law de- 
pends greatly on its wording. Then it was 
feared that it would create a crowd of analyzing 
and examining officers, and experience proves 
that fuuctionarism once engaged in that direc- 
tion proceeds with a happy heart. They also 
thought that it might be a blow to cantonalism 
or local government, and wij-hed that in mat- 
ters relating to public health, each canton 
should legislate, regulate and execute. 

Those favoring the law said that it was a pro- 
tection to the consumer against adulterations, 
which were becoming more and more numerous 
and dangerous*, and they said, with a good deal 
of force, that the cantons were incapable of af- 
fording sufficient protection, as the laws varied, 
and that the other cantons were at the mercy 
of the poorest cantonal laws in most of these 
matters ; hence they thought it the task of the 
confederation. 

This second referendum passed by a vote of 
162,250 in favor to 86,855 against, or a majority 
o^ 75.395' The total vote on this was 249,105, 
and on the first one it was 243,263. At the end 
of June (this voting took place on July 11), the 
population of Switzerland, according to the 
government statistics in Der Grutlianer of Sep- 
tember 9, was 3,074,819, and the citizens having 
a right to vote numbered 716,883 ; thus just 
about a third of the voters exercised their ngbt 
to vote on these two measures. In Switzerland, 
we think that those not interested, should re- 
frain from voting, and it illustrates the fact re- 
cently remarked on by the president of our re- 
public, that the vote cast showed the interest 
felt by the people in any subect, and that on 
one which touched them vitally, there was a 
large vote, but on other questions the vote was 
small. 



THE REFERENDUM IN AUS- 
TRALIA. 
CONSTITUTION-MAKING. 
By Fravk G, Tudor, of Hawthorn^ Victoria. 

There are five separate colonies on the 
Australian continent and Tasmania is very 
near to the mainland. For years there has 
been a growing desire for federation to man- 
age telegraphs, railways (which I am thank- 
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ful to say are owned by the colonies), de- 
fences and many other matters which can be 
better managed federally than by individual 
States. 

Late last year each of the colonies, with 
the exception of Queensland, passed a fed- 
eral enabling bill, which resulted in ten 
delegates being elected by each colony. 
Western Australia did not follow this 
method, but Parliament (or practically the 
the premier, an unbending Conservative,) 
selected the ten. 

This convention met in Adelaide, S. A., 
in March, and made fair progress with the 
constitution. Many say it is modeled on the 
United States Constitution, with improve- 
ments. The convention was adjourned to 
Sidney, N. S. W., where they met early in 
September and have met every day for sev- 
eral weeks, often sitting twelve to fourteen 
hours a day. 

The first difficulty was over equal repre- 
sentation of States in the Senate. That was 
agreed to, and then came the battle for the 
solution of deadlocks between the House and 
Senate, and for three whole days the debate 
centred around the Referendum as a solu- 
tion. One of the curious plans proposed 
was the dual Referendum, by which a law 
had to pass both a majority of the States and 
a majority of the voters. The Conservatives 
prevailed, a national Referendum was 
knocked out, but a dissolution of both houses 
was agreed to. 

Despite its defeat, the educational effect 
has been marvelous, as the debate was 
watched with keen attention. It is feJt by 
many that our future depends upon the work 
of the convention. Nearly every newspaper 
on the continent has published leading ar- 
ticles on the Referendum and its effects, and 
I quote from a leader in the Melbourne A{^e, 
of Sept. 23, which paper has a larger circu- 
lation than the next half-dozen newspapers 
in this colony, and of coarse carries great 
weight : ** As to the vote against the Refer- 
endum given in the Sidney convention, it is 
almost certain to be reversed in Melbourne, 
if our delegates can only learn wisdom from 
experience.'* 

This paper has been the greatest educator 
in this colony of Victoiia on all reform ques- 
tions, and I have no doubt the Referendum 
will be adopted when the convention meets 
in Melbourne next January. 

Our parliamentary elections took place on 
Oct. 14, and the ninety-five members in the 
House are entered as follows : 

For Referendum In federal deadlocks 57 

Against. 18 

Unrecorded 20 



Protectionists 71 

Free traders .24 

For one man one vote 88 

For dual vote 21 

Unrecorded 

For woman suffrage 49 

Against 29 

Unrecorded 17 

For Scripture League claims 24 

Against &1 

Unrecorded 20 
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But if we take their views as shown In 
detail in the Melbourne Agt we find that 
seventy-seven favor and eighteen oppose the 
Referendum, and you may take that as the 
feeling here — viz., about four to one in favor. 
But we haven't much chance of its passing 
the upper house, and all alterations to our 
constitution require a majority in both 
houses. 

Taking the election campaign as a whole, 
many persons have a better knowledge of 
the Referendum than ever before. At all 
the meetings which I attended if the candi- 
date did not refer to it he was asked a ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. Tudor has sent a number of Austra- 
lian papers, and clippings from them will 
show the strength of the movement. All 
through there are scattered notices similar 
to these first two : 

" A meeting to hear the views of Mr. J. W. 
Billson was held last night. Mr. F. Tudor 
presided. 

*'The candidate said he was asked to 
stand as a labor candidate. He favored one 
adult one vote, as absolute justice to the 
* opposite * sex. All the objections that had 
been raised against female franchise had 
been urged against that for the workers. 
The Legislative Council should be mended 
or ended. He would support the Referen- 
dum. This could be used for the settlement 
of the Bible in State schools question. [A 
voice ; It ought to be dead.] If the majority 
of the people wanted the Bible in State 
schools they should have it. Another ques- 
tion which should come under the Referen- 
dum was local option, which he was strongly 
in favor of. He favored a progressive tax 
on land values irrespective of improve- 
ments." 

" Mr. F. T. Hickford, one of the candidates 
for the East Bourke boroughs, addressed a 
large meeting of the electors in the Alfred 
Hall. 

^' He said he wished to speak straight out 
from the shoulder, regardless whether he 
obtained votes or not. He was in favor of 
federation. The Senate should be repre- 
sented on a proportionate basis, and he 
believed in the double dissolution, and if 
that should be ineffective, in the Referen- 
dum. [Hear, hear ] In some cases the Ref- 
erendum would practically do away with 
Parliament. [A voice: A good job.] It 
might be a good job for some people, but not 
for members of Parliament.'' 

Some clippings from the debates, as re- 
ported in the Melbourne Agt^ will be inter- 
esting as showing how the matter is re- 
garded. The debate is on the amending of 
the Federal Constitution : 
I **Mr. Trenwith — It should be of such a 
character that if a considerable majority of 
the people arrived at the conclusion that a 
change was necessary, there should be noth- 
ing in the Constitution act to enable an in- 
significant minority to defy the majority and 
prevent the realization of the aspirations of 
the entire commonwealth. An example 
which should not be forgotten was the ex- 
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treme rigidity of the American Constitution 
and the endless heartburnings caused by the 
impossibility of making really necessary al- 
terations in it. 

** Mr. Levien said the proposal was, as far 
as he could see. diametrically opposed to the 
principle of equal representation in the Sen- 
ate already granted to the States. It would 
permit of any single State being coerced and 
overridden in a matter of State right. 

**Mr. McCay remarked that the member 
for Barwon (Mr. Levien) was the first in the 
House to refer to equal representation as a 
'* principle." It was nothing of the sort, but 
merely a concession held out as a necessary 
inducement to the smaller colonies to join 
the federation. The Constitution certainly 
ought to allow the majority of the States to 
rule in matters affecting their own interests. 
** Mr. Staughton contended that if the 
smaller States, which were still very dubious 
about entering the federation, were induced 
to join by the oflPer of equal representation 
in the Senate, their position ought to be kept 
inviolate. It would amount to inveigling 
them into the federation if the Constitution 
were so framed that the States which had 
made no secret of their desire for propor- 
tional representation were allowed the means 
of giving effect to that desire almost im- 
mediately after the establishment of the com- 
monwealth. 

*• Mr. Gray supported the proposal of the mem- 
ber for Richmond. It was clearly unreasonable 
to five one State— it might be the smallest in the 
federation- tbe power to coerce all the other 
States by objecting to reforms. 

•'Mr, Salmon said it would be a retrogade step 
to accept the amendment after agreeing to grant 
equal representation to all the States. 

"Mr. Maloney trusted the Constitution would 
be made so elastic that it might be changed just 
as the majority of the people who had to be gov- 
erned mieht desire. 

"Mr. Carter said if anything were distinctly 
asserted by the Attorney-General it was that 
there was no chance of federation unless the 
States were given equal rights. That being per- 
fectly clear, the clause conferring equal State 
rights was passed. If the proviso in clause 121 
were to be abolished, as proposed, it would be 
made possible for any State, after having come 
into the federation on an equal rights basis, to 
have that right taken away. He would not care 
to go into a partnership wherein the partner hold- 
ing the larger interest could kick him out at a 
moment's notice. If the government wanted the 
smaller States to join in the federation an altera- 
tion should not be made which would lead ihem 
to stand out. 

" Mr. Deakin thought the proposition w as al- 
most a reversal of the decision to concede equal 
representation in the Senate. To strike out tbe 
words proposed was equivalent to agreeing to 
equal representation in the Senate for only a 
limited time. 

" Mr. Moule said he would rather have even an 
indetlnite expression on an explicitquestion from 
the people. 

•' The Attorney-General said he had explained 
tbe inherent difflculiiesof the dissolution method— 
the disinclination that members of the Legislature 
would have to subject themselves to its risks and 
inconveniences, the dislocation of business and 
disarrangement of procedure ihit it would in- 
volve, and the uncertainty of the verdict it would 
yield after all — and it now seemed to him that the 
Referendum offered a better prospect of giving 



proper effect to the will of the people than any 
other method. If there was one principle gain- 
ing ground, not only in Liberal, but in Conserva- 
tive circles, it was that of giving tbe people a 
more direct and ready means of expressing them- 
selves upon difflcult and disputed public questions. 
The Referendum was inevitable. Its general 
adoption was only a matter of time. It was the 
height of absurdity to have two agents— the one 
the predominating agent, the other tbe restrain- 
ing agent— and that when these two agents could 
not agree as to what was to be done with regard 
to the business of the people that the business was 
to come to a standstill. Would such a process be 
tolerated in any private business ? The principle 
of the Referendum had been carried in New South 
Wales, but the proposal to have a majority of the 
States was rejected. 

** Mr. G. H. Reid, Premier of New South Wales 
— Their duty was to so arrange the Constitution 
that, in matters which were peculiarly national, 
the national voice should prevail, and that in mat- 
ters which mvolved State rights the voice of tbe 
Scates should not be drowned by the national 
voice. "When the federation had settled down, 
and the spirit of the people had emerged, pro- 
vincial and parochial distinctions would disap- 
pear, and on great national questions there would 
be no distinction between a voter of &k)uth Aus- 
tralia and a voter of West Australia, or a voter 
of New South Wales. [Cheers.] He admitted 
that, on certain subjects, the mass Referendum 
would be wrong. That wa^on subjects peculiarly 
involving State rights. Just as he refused to 
hand over the destinies of the 1,200.000 people of 
New South Wales to the smaller States on na- 
tional matters, so he declined to hand over the 
destinies of the 300,000 or 400,000 people in the 
smaller States on the questions of State rights. 
The misfortune of the oissolution of both houses 
and themisfortuneofthe dual Referendum was that 
if a question arose in which tbe voice of tbe nation 
came into conflict with the voice of the States, all 
those complex, costly and slow expedients seemed 
to him to resemble a scries of ditches into \%hich the 
commonwealth could flounder, finding itself at 
last in the biegest ditch of all. That was to say, 
finding itself at last, after infinite labor, in the 
same dangerous and the same envenomed state in 
which it began. He asked the smaller States to 
say what the State rights were which required to 
be so speciallv safeguarded that tbe rule of ma- 
jority should not have its way. If there were 
such rights he was prepared to recognize them 
and put them into the Constitution, where they 
could not be interfered with. 

**Mr. Dobson — That is impossible. You must 
answer your own question, *How to prevent the 
national voice from drowning the State voice.* 

"Mr. Reid— In aiiy question where the rights of 
the States were concerned as geographical enti- 
ties be did not see how any one could refuse to 
put those rights in the Constitution. 

** Mr. Dobson — What about their rights as human 
entities? 

'*Mr. Reid— What was the distinction between 
the human entity oa one bank of the Murray and 
the human entity on the other bank ? [Laughter.] 
If there was, for God*s sake, let them put it in the 
Constitution. If there were any State rights 
which required them to distinguish between the 
people of ihe various colonies, those rights should 
DC put in the Constitution because it was tbe only 
safety-valve for them. [Hear, hear.] There must 
be a finality in the Constitution, and the3' would 
be on the right side of the hedge by saying that 
the finality should rest with the people. [Cheers.] 
Could we not provide in great national exigencies 
a means of solving difficulties in a constitutional 
manner^ He would put into the Constitution 
every State right that ought to be safeguarded, 
and when he bad done that, he would ask bis 
friends from the smaller colonies to aid him in 
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providing that in all matters of national policy, 
in all matters of daily life, we should regard the 
people as an Australian human entity, with no in- 
terests apart [Cheers.] 

**Mr. Isaacs — They had arrived at the decision 
that States had rights in conceding the principle 
of equal representation, and it seemed to him 
not unreasonable that State rights should be ac- 
knowledged in the final arbitrament of disputes 
in the Lespslature. 

*'Mr. Higgins, referring to the double Referen- 
dum, said be would have nothing to do with a 
Referendum that was a delusion and a sham, 
which led the people to believe that they were 
protected by a Referendum when they were not 
protected at all.** 

A correspondent sums up the situation before 
the final vote as follows : 

"Some form of Referendum is essential, and the 
divergence of view among the larger colonies on 
the point as to which form of Referendum should 
be established is the rock upon which the conven- 
tion may split. Having secured the double disso- 
lution, it will be questioned whether there should 
be a dual Referendum, that is to say, a Referen- 
dum requiring a majority of States as well as a 
majority of people, or whether there should be a 
general appeal to the people without regard to 
State distmctions. 

"The great stumbling block in the way is West 
Australia, Sir John Forrest has apparently no 
intention of coming into the federation at present, 
and he and the representatives of that colony are 
simply devoting the passive energy of votes 
towards shapinsr the Constitution to a form that 
will suit them when they deem it advisable to join." 

The next day, Sept 22, the question came to a 
head as follows: 

"Mr Carruthers then moved *That if a confer- 
ence of the two houses failed to bring an agree- 
ment the question in dispute should be submitted 
to a national Referendum.' 

"The committee divided on the amendment : 

Ayes 13 

Noes 27 

Majority against the Referendum 14 

"The new clause, as finally adopted, provided, 
* That in lieu of dissolving the House of Repre- 
sentatives alone, both houses of Parliament may 
be dissolved simultaneously, and if after such dis- 
solution the proposed law fails to pass, with or 
without amendment, it may be referred to the 
members of the two houses deliberating and vot- 
ing together ; and it sball be adopted or rejected 
according to the decision of three-fifths of its 
members present sitting and voting.'" 

The Melbourne Age, commenting on this edi- 
torially, said : 

" It was hopeless to fight against a combination 
between New South Wules and the smaller col- 
onies : and after a vigorous protest the Victorian 
representatives surrendered to the inevitable, 
confident that the whole thing will be eventually 
altered. In order not to lose the double dissolu- 
tion, the VictoHans in the end voted for Mr. Car- 
ruthers' propoRal, and after a half-hearted at- 
tempt to msert the Referendum as a final mode of 
settlement, any further consideration of the dead- 
lock issue was reserved for the January conven- 
tion." 

And the day after, in a two-column editorial, 
said : 

" That our local Tories should be in a spasm of 
terror at the Referend'jm is quite in the natural 
course of events. It is an appeal to the judgment 
of the people at large, and such an appeal to the 
colonial Conservatives means somethmg which is 
many degrees more dreadful than an application 
to Beelzebub. Hence we are assured, in columns 
of pitiful reiteration, that the Referendum is a 
monster so dreadful that no British community 



can see its face and live. That it is working with 
admirable smoothness in the Swiss Constitution 
has no weight with the Tory terrorist And that 
the foremost of English statesmen and text writ- 
ers have advocated the adoption of the Referen- 
dum into the English Constitution in no way re- 
lieves it from being the pet bogey of the colonial 
Conservative. 

" All sorts of dangers, it is suggested, may be 
bid in this terrible machine that will make the 
people the final arbiters in intercameral disputes. 
But we are never told in what the danger can 
possibly consist. Certainly it is not true to say 
that the Referendum used as an arbiter between 
the Senate and the House of Representatives is 
an appeal to popular ignorance. It can never be 
invoked until the matter in controversy has been 
elaborately discussed in Parliament, in the press 
and on the platform. Therefore the merits of the 
dispute necessarily must be well digested by the 
people. The truth is, the plea of danerer is the old 
excuse. Everything is dangerous that is new, 
and especially perilous if the people are to have a 
hand in it." 



THE REFERENDUM IN AUSTRA- 

LIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 

Condensed from an Article by Lillian Toms in 

the Contemporary Review, Augtut, 1897. 

No less than five of the Colonial Parliaments 
were occupied in discussing Referendum bills 
during the last parliamentary year. In four of 
them — New South Wales, South Australia, 
Tasmania and New Zealand — these bills w«-re 
government measures, and m Victoria the bill, 
though introduced by a private member, was 
supported by the government, who had ap- 
pointed a r>yHl commission to inquire into the 
subject in 1894. None of the bills, however, be- 
came law that session, the farthest advanced be- 
ing that of New South Wi^m, which was thrown 
out in the upper house. There is nevertheless 
every likelihuod of the Referendum becoming 
law m the near future, especiallv as it is pro- 
posed to submit the Australian Federation act 
to the popular vote. In Si»uth Australia, at 
least, it will be no innovation, for an experi- 
mental Referendum on the educat on question 
was bctually taken there at the time of the 
last general election in April, 1896, in oonse- 
qu nee of a parliamentary resolution. 

Tde constitutional interest of the Australian 
Referendum lies in the fact that it is an at- 
tempt to incorporate into a monarchical gov- 
ernment of a parliamentary type a highly 
democratic expedient peculiar to a republi- 
can and federal State. 

The great fact about the Australian Refer- 
endum is that it is not an attempt to consti- 
tute the people sovereign, but to substitute 
their assent for that of the upper house should 
the upper house continue to reject a bill passed 
by the lower house. The government bill 
which aimed at establishing the system in 
New South Wales was entitled : '*A bill to 
provide means of legislation in case of disa- 
greement between the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly,*' while the Victoria 
bill went a step further and inserted a clause 
that bills submitted to the Referendum and 
accept* d by the peop'e should bear the following 
style : **An act passed by and with the advice 
and consent of the Liegislative Assembly and 
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with the approval of the people of Victoria." 
All mention of the Legislative Ck>uncil is 
omitted. The New Zealand bill, which was 
entitled: **An act to refer to the electors of 
the colony certain motions or bills for their 
decision,'' had a wider scope and provided not 
only for a Referendum when the two houses 
should disagree, but also that both houses 
might by a resolution submit any motion or 
bill to the vote of the electors. All the bills 
provided that when a measure should have 
twice passed the lower house and should have 
been twice rejected by the upper house, or 
should have been amended in such a way as to 
amount to a virtual rejection, or if the other 
house should fail to pass or reject the bill 
within a certain time, then it was open to the 
lower house to pass a resolucion submitting 
the measure to the Referendum. The gov- 
ernor, on being notified, would publish the 
law in the official gazette and fix a date for 
the popular vote to be taken. Thus provision 
was made for three debates in the Legislative 
Assembly before a Dill should be suomicted to 
the people — two debates on the bill and a de- 
bate on the resolution. In New South Wales 
before the resolution could be carried it had 
to be supported by an absolute majority of the 
members on the roll. This bill further pro- 
vided that at least 100 000 valid votes must be 
recorded at the polls before the bill could be- 
come a law. The number was afterwards re- 
duced in committee to 80 000, but the clause is 
in itself interesting as an expedient to force 
people to vote. Copies of the law were to be 
posted in all courthouses and postoffices and 
school houses for at least a fortnight before- 
hand, and in New South Wales copies of the 
proposed law would be given gratis to any ap- 
plicant. The machinery used at a general 
election was applied to the Referendum. The 
New South Wales bill provides that in the 
event of a Referendum and a general election 
coming together, both should take place on 
the same day and at the same time. This 
clause has now been omitted from the last New 
Zealand bill and it was expressly provided that 
the Referendum should not take place on the 
same day as a general election or a licensing 
election. This bill also permitted the vote be- 
ing taken through postoffices, in which case 
the postmaster would act as a returning officer. 
The reason for this is the great saving of ex- 
pense. 

A clause in the New South Wales bill gave 
any fifty electors the right to appeal against 
the returns. 

It is generally provided that if a bill be neg- 
atived at the polls the question shall not be 
brought up again for three years ; the New 
Zealand bill adds the qualifying clause, "when 
10,000 citizens should demand it." Should a 
majority vote for the bill it is then to be sent 
to the Governer for his assent, as if it had 
passed the upper house in the regular course of 
events. The Referendum in no way effects the 
Governor's right of veto, except in New Zea- 
land. There a bill accepted by the people is to 
become a law on a date to be named by the 
Governor by proclamation. His assent seems 
to be unnecessary. 

The New Zealand bill further provided that 



doih houses might decide to refer a question to 
the people, in which case the same procedure 
was to be followed, but the people were only 
to be consulted on a general motion or resolu- 
tion, not on an act of Parliament Should the 
answer be an affirmative one, the duty of at 
once preparing a bill to give effect to such al- 
teration or proposal devolves on the Colonial 
Secretary and must be brought in within ten 
days of the opening of the next session of Par- 
liament. 

It will be noticed how very different the Ref- 
erendum as proposed in A.ustralia is from the 
Referendum in Switzerland. There the voting 
is chiefiy on a bill which has passed both 
houses. Only in one case does the law pro- 
vide for a l&ferendum in case of a dispute be- 
tween the two houses — when they disagree as 
to the necessity for a revision of the Constitu- 
tion. This has never yet occurred. The Swiss 
people usually vote on the Initiative of a frac* 
tion of their number. The movement comes 
from below, not above. Nothing like this has 
been proposed in the colonies. The Referen- 
dum depends on the option of Parliament. 
This form was tried in the canton of Berne, but 
it did not work at all. The minority were al- 
ways demanding an appeal to popular vote 
and the majority would never accede to their 
request. 

Though the Australians have gone to Switz- 
erland for their idea, yet the system proposed 
is quite new and original. The arguments by 
its supporters are based on the defects of repre- 
sentative government in general and of the 
Australian upper house in particular, which 
obstructs legislation. In Victoria it was said 
that the upper house had rejected fifteen bills 
since 1891 and that a bill to prevent plural vot- 
ing was rejected three times and the Legal 
Profession's Amalgamation bill no less than 
five times. In New South Wales it was said 
that the Mining bill had been hanging on for 
twenty years. 

To sum up. The Referendum is to be intro- 
duced into the Australian parliamentary sys- 
tem to settle questions of dispute between the 
two houses. The people are not to be supreme 
legislator!^, but arbiters. The possibility of a 
Referendum on non-disputed (juestious is con- 
sidered in New Zealand, but in that case it is 
not proposed to refer a law to the people, but 
a resolution couched in general terms and the 
reply is in the nature of a mandate to the rep- 
resentatives. For my own part, I do not 
think it will be often resorted to should it be- 
come law. The Referendum is apt to prove a 
very conservative agent. Swiss experience has 
proved that the people are invariably opposed 
to anything of a far-reaching or radical nature. 
The result would, therefore, probably be the 
victory of the upper house over the lower. At 
all events the Australian Referendum is highly 
interesting as an attempt by five of the great 
colonies at the antipodes to solve ths question 
of the upper honse by substituting the popular 
vote for the second chamber. 



Then none was for a party ; 

Then all was for the State ; 
Nor rich nor poor, but equal all 

Within the city's gates.— JfocauZay. 
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MONEY IN THE NEW YORK 
CAMPAIGN. 

The papers all over the country have been 
filled with accounts of the money spent in the 
last New York campaign. D'lubtless there is 
coubiderabie exaggeration, but if only partially 
true, the amounts spent are enormous. The 
Chi<*ago Chronicle of Oct 19 said of the Re- 
publicans : 

"The committee wants $3,000,000. Oeneral 
McAlpin reported that it would be impoiisible 
to raise thac amount in New York, mainly on 
account of the defection of rich men to Low. 
Secretary of the Interior Cornelius N. Bliss, 
at General Tracy's request, saw m^y of the 
rich recalcitrants at tne Union Le^ig le Club 
Sunday, and from what he learned bev^me 
discouraged. He saw Senator Piatt immedi- 
ately afterward, and the appeal for outside 
aid ri*8uUed from their meeting. 

** Senator Piatt telegrapht-d his appeal to 
Senator M. S. Quay, Senator Mark A. Hinna, 
G^eorge S. Cox at Cincinnati. Joseph H: Min- 
leyat Augusta, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Senator W. E Mason. 

** In addition to this list of State bosses he 
appealed in person to E. R. Grin by, the Florida 
bo.^8 ; John S* Clarkson, the Iowa dictator, 
and to General Harrison, of Indiana, Senator 
Thurston, of Nebraska, and other influential 
Republicans who are in New York. 

** From the Republican national committee 
Piatt has already received the whole of last 
years surplus, namely, $150,000. He has 
asked the committee for $350,000 mora A 
million has already been assessed and partly 
collected from local corporations and candi- 
dates> 

*' This leaves $1 500,000 to be apportioned 
among the bosses to whom Piatt has appealed, 
as follows : 

Matth«»w S. Quay. Pennsjlvanla $ 800,000 

M^rk A. Haniia and UeorKe S Cox, Ohio 80 ).000 

Ht^nry Cabot Lodfir*** N«w Englaud 800.000 

Wiilidm E. MasoD, iilioois 80O.UOO 

Jamert 8. Clarkson, Iowa 800,000 

To be a Ided to : 

R«>celpt8 f rum the natfonal committee 150,000 

Pi«>di;''d by national com iniitee a5«).000 

Assessed on corporations and candidates 1,000,000 

Grand total , $8,000,000 

** Piatt's appeal for aid is based upon the 
claim that not only the Republi(*an organiza- 
tion of New York city, but Kepnblican organi- 
zations m all cities are jeopardized by the New 
York assault on bossism. 

*' He has enlisted the in^^erest of the McKin- 
ley State bosses by promising to them the New 
York delegation in the next Republics na- 
tio.al convention, while winking at Manley 
and Clarkson. 

** The Chronicle is informed that the replies 
received and read at to-day *s meeting were sat- 
isfactory and that the McKinley bosses will 
levy assessments on Republican protected 
manufacturers, railroads and trusts through- 
out the country, as requested by Piatt, at 
once. 

*' The whole of this great fund will be avail- 
able in New York a week before the election, 
and will be spread broadcast in every election 
district to round up the floating vote for 



Tracy and imdermine the strength of Seth Low." 

The New York World gave the following 
estimate of the Tammany and other funds : 

** Tammany is the orgunizition whose cam- 
paign funds can be most easily estimated. 

*' In the light of past exoeriences the follow- 
ing estimates were furnished of preliminary 
assessments by a man familiar with the 
finances of the hall : 

** County ticket — Four coroners, $1,000 ; two 
city court judtre^, $2,000 ; two supreme court 
jiidRes. $10,000; register. $8,000; sheriff, 
$5,000 ; district attorney, $5,000 ; mayor, $10,- 
000; comptroller, $7,500; president of the 
council. $40,000. 

** Colonel Ruppert resigned his nomination 
for the latter office because he could not stand 
the high assessment. 

** Randolph Quggenheimer, slated to succeed 
him, is associated professionally with many 
corporations. His assestsment will probibly 
not be as much as Colooel Ruppert declined to 
give. He has the power to appoint commit- 
tees which may give away or demand pay for 
franchises and other public privileges. 

" From other sources not mentioned under 
oath the Tammany city campaicrn committee 
expects to raise that amount to $100,000. Rich- 
m md and Queens will pay their own expenses. 
That is all they are asked to do. Richmond's 
will run to $15,000 and Queens will u«e about 
$25,00i). Rings county expects to raise about 
$50,000 for its county ticket. 

** Tammany will want from thirty- five as- 
semblymen. thirty-fi«^e aldermen and fifteen 
members of the council acx>ut $1,000 each. 
That is a conservative estimate, makmg a total 
of $85,000. These contributions do not come 
direct from the Ciudidates. They and their 
friends secure as much money as possible and 
the district makes up the odd dollara In 
Kine:s county the corresponding offices will 
cost Ipss. only about $40,000. 

"The Tammany campaign committee will 
distribute a grand total of about $275,000. 

The Low forces had already spent $27,000 in 
the preliminary cinvass for votes, rent and 
other expenditures necessary to organization 
up to the time of Seth Low's acceptance of 
the nomination. 

*• The Citizens* Union is sparing no effort or 
expense to enlighten voters, and the cost of 
literature and its distributi<^n will be fully 
$20,000. They expect also to ppend $25,000 on 
the speaking portion of the campaign. Other 
expen-es will bring the figure up to about 
$125,000. 

**The Republican party will have more 
money to spend than ever. There are many 
big moneyed interests involved in this cam- 

Saign. Among the followers of Fi eddie Gibbs, 
ake Patterson, Abe Qruber and John Reisen- 
weber, it is talked this will be the richest har- 
vest since Quay carried New York in 1888.'* 

Can ever a tithe of that amount of money be 
honestly spent? Is not the reason of it the 
franchises, laws and favors which both local 
and St»ite law-makers can give or withho d ? 
Direct Legislation will vest the final giving of 
those things in the peop'e. It will take a>%ay 
the incentive for owning the legislatures, and 
hence for gUhering and spending large cam- 
paign f un(&. 
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LEADERS DONT KNOW. 

Even the well informed and high minded po- 
litical leaders don t know what the people 
want. The late Governor Frederic T. Green- 
halge, of Massachusetts, has been held up as 
one of the most devoted, able and noble of our 
recent public men. In his annual address of 
1895 to the Legislature, he said : '* I think that 
the time is ripe for a thorough and decisive 
consideration of the great question of inaugur- 
ating biennial elections in this Commonwealth. " 

In his 1896 address, he said : ** The public 
mind appeais to be growin)j more and more in 
favor of biennittl elections." He died, and the 
Lieutenant Governor Roper Wolciit succeeded 
him as Goveruor. Mr. Wolcott has been re- 
elected Governor, and is looked on as a wor- 
thy successor of Governor Greenhalge. He, 
too, is an able, honorable gen leman, and he 
strongly favored biennial elections, and was 
so successful in his advocacy of them that 
the 1896 Legislature voted to submit to the 
people two amendments to the constitution es- 
tablishing biennial elections. These were 
passed by a Republican Legislature, com- 
mended by the Republican State convention, • 
advocated by the Republ cans on the stump, 
particularly by Governor Wolcott in his cam- 
paign speeches. They were not opposed bv 
the other political parties. One or two small 
non-political organizations and a few men op- 
posed ihem. 

The Republicans carried the Legislature and 
State oflScers, Governor Wolrott was re-elected, 
and yei in his 1897 annual address to the Lekis- 
lature he said: ''In 1896 two amendments to 
the constitution establishing biennial elections 
were submitted to the people for iheir ratifica- 
tion and adoption. On boih these important 
questions, which have demanded so much time 
of your predecessors, the decision of the people 
was so emphatic as to afford little encourage • 
ment for an early renewal of the discussion." 
The best of men, the ablest of politicians, don't 
really know what the people want The only 
way is to ask the people. 



thing that is stronger than all these — it is the 
enlightened judgment of all mankind. — Dan- 
iel Webster, 



Notes on Pennsylvania's first Constitution, 
drafted in 1776, put inio effect in 1777 : 

** All bills were to be ' printed for the consid- 
eration of the people ' before they went to a 
third reading, and except *on occasions of a 
sudden necessity,' no bill was to become law till 
the se*«sion of the Assembly after that in which 
it originated* thus practically establishing a 
Referendum."— /'aw/ Z,. Ford, in Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 



'•Switzerland stands first in the world having 
a carefully arranged scheme of judicious help 
for discharged prisoners and advice for all who 
need. ' — Rev. S.J. Barrows, before the National 
Prison Association. 

" {5 reward to any one who can give a single 
decent argument against Direct Legislation." — 
Plain Facts, of Dubuque, la. 



THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES. 

By J. W. Logan, of Omo/ia, Neb. 

Walter Breen was born in London, En- 
gland, and when about seventeen years old 
came to this country and settled at Lincoln, 
Neb., which, after a short stay, he left for 



The lightning is strong ; the torrent is strong ; 
the earthquake is strong, but there is some- 



Walter Breen. 

Omaha, where he has been for nearly twelve 
years. He is in the real estate business and 
has made a success of it. He is always to be 
found among reformers, was one of the first 
to enter the People's party and has worked 
actively for it, refusing any office or position. 
He is secretary of the Omaha Philosophical 
Society and has read many papers before it, 
being particularly interested in cremation. 

He is one of the Executive Committee of 
the National Direct Legislation League and 
Secretary of the Omaha D. L. League, and 
has done much active work, particularly in 
securing the passage of the D. L. law in the 
Nebraska Legislature last winter. Notes on 
the movement from his pen have often ap- 
peared in The Recx)RD. 

In person Mr. Breen is of medium height, 
slender, of energetic nature, with very 
pleasant, winsome manners. His mind is 
open to all subjects ; he is a good conversa- 
tionalist, forceful writer and an indefatigable 
worker. With a few more good men like 
Mr. Breen, Direct Legislation will finally be 
accomplished. 
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DR. DAVID INGLIS. 

By G. R. Weikert 

The subject of this sketch, the President of the 
D. L. L. of Michigan, Dr. David Inglis, is a little 
^■^ below the average height, 

but well proportioned; 
k very dark of eyes and 
L hair, spare of build and 
I sanguine of temperament; 
r he could equally well have 
posed as a matador or as 
an ascetic. Whilst his 
calmness, composure and 
control of every mien and 
movement show the Hnish 
of his education, the 
thoughtful forehead and 
steady gaze convey 
the impression that al- 
though Lbe intensity of his 
feelings or seniiments may, 
and they generally do, impel him, yet his judg- 
ment will never allow them to carry him too far 
or in a wrong direction. 
David Inglis. son of Dr. Richard Inglis, formerly 
, professor of obstetrics in the Detroit Medical Col- 
lege, and grandson of Rev. David Inglis, of Ber- 
wickshire, Scotland, was born in Detroit, Mich., 
on December 27, 18.50. He obtained his early edu- 
cation in the public schooU uf Detroit, graduating 
from the High School in 1867. After spending one 
year in the literary department and another year 
m the department of medicine and surgery of the 
University of Michigan, he attended the Detroit 
Medical College and graduated as M. D. in 1871. 
In \ATi he received the " ad eundem '' degree from 
Beilevue Hospital Medical College, and spent the 
two subsequent years in medical study in the cities 
of Berlin and Vienna. In 1874 he associated him- 
self with his father, who died a year later, in the 
general practice of medicine, but his interest and 
studies were directed mainly to diseases of the 
nervous system and the mind. 

Dr. Inglis became a member of the Detroit 
Academy of Medicine in 1875. and was one of the 
originating members of the Detroit Medical and 
Library Association, whose constitution was in a 
large measure drawn up by him, and whose presi- 
dent he was in 1884. 

He Is also a member of the Michigan State Med- 
ical Society, the American Medical Association, 
and of the American Neurological Association. 
He also has been, and is now, a regular contribu- 
tor to medical and other journals, and articles 
like "The Relation of Insanity to Our Social Or- 
ganization '* deserve to be read generally. 

Dr. Inglis has held successfully, in the Detroit 
Medical College, the position of mstructor in his- 
^Jogy, professor of practice of medicine, and 
since 1886, professor of nervous and mental dis- 
eases. He was appointed visiting physician to 
Harper Hospital in 1876, and has been attending 
neurologist to that institution since 1893, and to St. 
Mary's H<ispital since 1890. 

Married in 1877 to Miss Jennie Baxter, daughter 
of General Henry Baxter— leader of the Seventh 
Michigan regiment in its famous crossing of the 
Rappahannock— they are the happy parents of 
five children, their home is all that love, refine- 
ment and the culture of high ideals can make it, 
the centre not only of the immediate family, but 
also of a large circle of friends and acquaintances. 
A life-long student of sociology, the doctor 
recognizes the superiority of the co-operative over 
the competitive system of the production and dis- 
tribution of ^wealth ; but He says, the co-operative 
system is not only bound to come, whether we 
want It or not, but is already victoriously estab- 
lished here in the form of trusts and syndicates, 
who are now even controlling our government, 
and, the absolute possession of the government, 
whether by a class or by the people, will decide 



the question, *<Wi]I the incoming recoQstructi'>nof 
our economical system be a blessing or a curse.*' 
If the people ootain possession of the government 
it will be socialism implying the brotherhood of 
man, eradicating poverty, vice and crime; if any 
one class, or combination of classes, obtain posses- 
sion of the government, it will result in a merely 
more scientific syste.n of the production and dis- 
tribution of commodities in the interest and for 
the benefit of the rulers ; it will perpetuate the 
profit system with its concomitant evils, poverty, 
vice and crime ; classes will become rigid castes and 
bar all progress, and our glorious civilization, which 
was so full of promise, will die of the same cause 
and share the same grave with its predecessors. 

But he firmly believes in the intelligence of our 
people. The people want to have the control of 
the government, but do not know how to obtain it. 
The people have been fooled so many times by de- 
signing and unscrupulous men, seeking of9ce for 
pelf under platform promises never intended to 
oe kept, that it looks with distrust on all candi- 
dates and their promises. The doctor says, there- 
fore, it behooves us to disseminate the idea of Di- 
rect Legislation among the citizens when their 
minds are not befogged by the clouds of partisan, 
class and personal interest, oratory and litera- 
ture ; that IS, between the elections, and the elec- 
tions themselves will be only a record of the suc- 
cess of our endeavors. 

The doctor recognizes that the principle of D. L., 
or so-called Pure Democracy, is really the only 
thing absolutely prohibitive of class rule, and this 
explains the phenomena, he says, that while these 
classes may favor ethical or economical reforms, 
they are all a unit in fighting to the bitter end 
that which will sweep them and all their vested 
rights out of existence. 

BOOK REVIEW. 
Reprinted from The Outlook of Oct. 23. 

Constitutional Studies, Static and National., 
by James Schouler, LL.D. Published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Few even of those who have made a special study 
of constitutional history have any clear conception 
of the development of our State Constitutions, and 
of the extent to which these documents, formerly 
adopted by delegates without reference to the peo- 
ple, have become the instruments through which 
the people directly determine the most important 
questions relating to their government. With this 
development Prof. Schouler has come to sympa- 
thize. '* Our first impression," he says, "is unfa- 
vorable. So much constitutional detail seems need- 
less. ♦ ♦ ♦ But when we have well studied and 
compared State Constitutions, such prejudice soft- 
ens. * * • Breadtn, not tolerance, character- 
izes these later schemes of State government. Dis- 
like of monopolies, of class and money-making 
privileges, though visible, is not destructively man- 
ifested. If some impertinent or niggardly con- 
straint can be pointed out in a State Constitution, 
it is only on rare occasion. If rulers seem now and 
then hampered in action, it is because the ruled are 
* subjects ' in the Old World sense no longer, be- 
cause American citizens are keenly sensitive to the 
public shortcomings, and apprehend the tempta- 
tions which beset those temporarily over them 
through their own suffrage. Sooner or later the 
best thought of each community * * * has gone 
into the marrow of these State Constitutions.*' 
Prof. Schouler's account of the developm-'nt of 
our State Constitutions, not only regarding the 
scope of their enactments, but the changes in their 
provisions relating to the qualifications for the 
franchise and for officeholding, the manner of 
Felecting officers, the limits upon the terms of the 
judiciary, and the restraints upon the power of 
the Legislature, is an inspiring record of the ad- 
vance of democracy. 
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